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PREFACE 


Problems in Conduct. Not without reason, of course, was this title 
chosen for the present book. Perhaps the reader will concede that the 
title is not too farfetched when the reason is presented. This book 
was not only written, but can be more profitably read, after Problems 
in Ethics. In this earlier volume the foundations for the present book, 
a superstructure, were laid. 

In Problems in Ethics the speculative-practical principles of the 
science in ethics, of the good moral life, were discussed and proven. 
Among these principles is the primary and most fundamental: man’s 
last end. This has been proven to be happiness in the possession of 
God. But along with this it has been demonstrated that man makes 
progress, advances, toward this ultimate end. Human life, in fact, 
consists of the actions a man performs. But only those actions have 
any connection with man’s last end that are under his control; it is 
by these acts that man lives like a man, lives the moral life, the good 
life. These are the acts which are called conduct. 

The purpose of this life, therefore, is to so conduct ourselves that 
we may reach the ultimate perfection, happiness. Now, no man can 
conduct himself in this way with any amount of certainty and facility 
without virtue. As a matter of fact this has been a subject of discus- 
sion and proof in Problems in Ethics (Chapter XII). Virtue is a prin- 
ciple of the good life, of conduct that naturally and necessarily, we 
may say, results in the ultimate end, perfect happiness. 

Now the nub: Virtue is most intimately connected with, is a cause 
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of, conduct. The science of ethics cannot embrace the completely 
practical order of individual acts, of conduct, but must deal primarily 
with speculative truths about the practical order. The point of con- 
vergence of these two orders of human actions, that is, the order of 
individual acts and the order of speculative knowledge that is ordered 
to these acts, can very well be considered the order of habits. Conse- 
quently, following St. Thomas, we shall center our treatment of 
human conduct around the classification of the virtues and opposed 
vices. This manner of treatment is not the usual way in which modern 
writers treat of human conduct. Rather they choose to classify human 
conduct under the general headings of rights and duties that stem 
from the natural law. In this way human conduct becomes exclusively 
a treatise on the virtue of justice. But because human conduct in- 
volves more than justice, we prefer to broaden our field of inquiry by 
discussing the other virtues that are principles of human conduct. 

But let us again emphasize that ethics is a science, and as such 
studies universal rules of human conduct. Human conduct, however, 
embraces an indefinite variety of human acts, which cannot be studied 
in a science. Nevertheless, these acts can be classified under general 
categories that are more specific than the universal principles studied 
in Problems in Ethics. Our investigation of the more specific universal 
principle of human conduct will take the virtues as its point of de- 
parture and thereby give detailed principles for the moral life. But 
even though it will deal primarily with speculative truths about the 
practical order, this knowledge is ordered ultimately to human con- 
duct as far as possible. Without this ordering the knowledge of ethics 
is not of much value. The individual man, however, must do this 
ordering, and he will, if he acquires the virtue of prudence, which 
will be one habit we must look into in this volume. 

MıcsarL V. Murray, S.J. 

Marquette University 


December, 1962 
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THE PROBLEM 
OF THE VIRTUES 


Introduction 


In Problems in Ethics we studied ethical theory, that is, the universal 
principles of right and wrong. We considered the purpose of life, the 
meaning of the moral act and the moral law, the meaning and role 
of conscience in the moral life. We have looked into the meaning of 
virtues and vices as well as the nature of the passions and their possi- 
ble connection with the human act. But we must now tum back 
and study all these again, and this time in a more practical and par- 
ticular manner, The reason is that so long as these remain general, 
ethical studies do not have their full utility since they need in the 
end to prescribe what men are to do; and because human actions 
are in the realm of the particular, the universal or general prin- 
ciples must be considered in their relation to particular problems. 
However, we must sound a warning that it is not the purpose of 
this book to evaluate and solve each individual problem of cach in- 
dividual reader. This is beyond the scope of this book as it is beyond 
the scope of science because these problems are uniquely individual 
and contingent. These problems are the subject matter of prudence 
as we shall see, Rather the purpose is to apply these universal 
principles to the chief types of human acts. This is in keeping with a 
science of ethics. Though human acts taken individually are indefi- 
nitely variable, they can be grouped under several headings and the 
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general norms made more specific so that the moral goodness or bad- 
ness of each class of acts is more clearly seen. St. Thomas, along 
with Aristotle, accomplished this by classifying human acts according 
to the virtues and their opposing vices. We shall do the same. 

St. Thomas, accordingly, explains the content and the arrange- 
ment of the course that this book will follow in its treatment of 
ethical problems: 


After the general treatment on virtues and vices, and of other matters 
connected with the subject of morals, we must now consider each of 
these in particular. For there is little use in speaking about moral matters 
in general, since actions are in the order of the particular. Now moral 
matters can be considered in particular from two points of view: first, 
from the pomt of view of the moral matter itself, . . . from the point 
of view of the various states of man, for instance, by considering . . . 
particular states. 

We should be aware, in connection with the first point, that if we 
were to consider each virtue . . . vice and precept separately, we should 
have to repeat ourselves constantly. For if one wished to treat, in an 
adequate way, the precept: “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” he would 
have to study the find of sin adultery is, and how the knowledge of it 
depends on the knowledge of the virtue to which it is opposed. The shorter 
and quicker method, therefore, will be to include the consideration of 
each virtue together with . . . its opposite vice in the same treatise. 
This method will be suitable to the vices according to their proper species, 
because it has been shown above that vices and sins are specifically 
different by reason of their matter or object, and not by reason of other 
differences of sins, for instance, of thought, word and deed, or com- 
mitted through weakness, ignorance or malice, and other such differences. 
It is one and the same matter in regard to which a virtue acts rightly and 
the opposite vice deviates from the tight. Consequently, we may reduce 
the whole matter of morals to the consideration of the virtues. 

The virtues themselves may be reduced further to seven in number, 
three of which are theological; . . . while the other four are the cardinal 
virtues. . . . One of the intellectual virtues is prudence, and it is included 
and numbered among the cardinal virtues. But art does not pertain to 
moral science, which is concerned with things to be done, because. art 
is right reason about things to be made, as was stated above. . . . All of 
the other moral virtues are in some way reducible to the cardinal virtues, 
as was explained above. Hence, in the consideration of each cardinal 
virtue we shall treat also of all the virtues which, in any way, pertain to 
that virtue, and the opposed vices, will also be considered, In this wa 
nothing pertaining to morals will be overlooked. (S.T. ILII, Prolog.) 
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The Moral Life in Practice 


The method, then, of treating the particular problems of the 
moral life will be along the lines of the matter or object of the vir- 
tues. This is not a completely arbitrary choice, for if we look at these 
one by one, ethical problems can all be grouped under the four car- 
dinal and the three theological virtues. What more natural, then, 
than to study man’s particular moral problems under these head- 
ings. The only way in which we shall deviate from St. Thomas's 
treatment is to invert the order by considering the cardinal virtues 
first and the theological second. 

A great many of man’s moral problems are private and per- 
sonal. Whether man lives by himself or with others there are cer 
tain problems that we might say are uniquely personal. These private 
and personal moral problems may be reduced to these general classes: 
the use of the practical intellect in directing and choosing what a 
man must do in particular circumstances so that he will move to- 
ward his end of perfect happiness with surety and facility. To solve 
these problems man must so reason that he may morally do the best 
he can in the circumstances in which he finds himself. We must, 
then, look into the several elements connected with the virtue of 
prudence. Furthermore, among the moral problems that should be 
grouped under what we have called general classes, simply because 
every man encounters them, are those that are the results of the emo- 
tions. 

When we were studying the nature of the human act we saw 
that the passions or emotions may affect the human act. Some- 
times, then, our personal moral problems may arise from the emo- 
tions. Some of these problems have their source in our simple desires 
and aversions for sensible goods and evils. Some of them revolve 
about our feelings, which are not reasonable and which we should 
not allow to become overt actions. These problems are in the area 
of the concupiscible passions and they are the subject matter of the 
virtue of temperance. 

Then, there are the other emotional problems, which modern 
psychologists call affective problems, which arise when sensible ob- 
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jects are apprehended as obstacles or hardships in our pursuit of what 
is known as good. As a result we not only fear the sensible object 
but also feel discouraged and depressed about the good that we 
should perform. What we need is more effective approaches to these 
sensible evils, more courage to pursue what we know is right and 
good and not allow ourselves to be defeated, overcome by such 
sensible evils. We shall consider these problems in connection with 
the virtue of fortitude. 

Besides these personal moral problems we shall consider the 
problem of willing the good for others. This is a very broad field of 
inquiry. It is clear that we never have problems in willing the good 
for ourselves because we do this necessarily and naturally, but we do 
have difficulty in allowing others to have what is good for themselves. 
This is the kind of problem we will consider in connection with the 
virtue of justice. 

We shall, then, treat of these basic or cardinal virtues and their 
connected problems. But the practice of these virtues is not sufficient 
to bring man to his ultimate end. We have seen in our study of 
ethical theory that man is not in a state of pure nature, not or- 
dained for a perfectly natural end, but rather he is ordered to the 
Beatific Vision. Consequently, man needs more than the merely nat- 
urally acquired virtues and a knowledge of how to meet the problems 
that arise in connection with them; he also needs the help of grace 
and the theological virtues by which he is ordered to this supernat- 
ural end. The problems connected with the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity must then be a matter of our concern. 

Since we shall treat of the virtues and their connected problems 
according to the parts of the virtues, we should note here, at least 
briefly and in the words of St. Thomas, the general meaning of part 
in connection with the virtues. In Thomistic terminology each virtue 


may be divided into integral, subjective, and potential parts. St. 
‘Thomas writes: 


Parts are of three kinds, namely, integral, as wall, roof, and foundations 
are parts of a house; subjective, as ox and lion are parts of animal; and 
potential, as the nutritive and sensitive powers are parts of the soul. 
Accordingly, parts can be assigned to a virtue in three ways. First, in 
likeness to integral parts, so that the things which need to concur for the 
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perfect act of a virtue, are called the parts of that virtue. In this way, 

. eight things may be taken as parts of prudence, namely, the six 
assigned by Macrobius; with the addition of a seventh, viz., memory 
mentioned by Tully; and . . . shrewdness mentioned by Aristotle. For 
the sense of prudence is also called understanding: whereas the Philos- 
opher says (Nic. Ethics VI, 11, 1143b, 5): Of such things one needs to 
have the sense, and this is understanding. Of these eight, five belong to 
prudence as a cognitive virtue, namely, memory, reasoning, understanding, 
docility and shrewdness; while the three others belong thereto, as com- 
manding and applying knowledge to action, namely, foresight, circum- 
spection and caution. . . . 

The subjective parts of a virtue are its various species. In this way 
the parts of prudence, if we take them properly, are the prudence whereby 
a man rules himself, and the prudence whereby a man rules a multitude, 
... The prudence whereby a multitude is overned, is divided into 
various species. There is the multitude which is united together for 
some particular purpose; thus an army is gathered together to fight, and 
the prudence that governs this is called military. There is also the multi- 
tude that is united together for the whole of life; such is the multitude of 
a home or family, and this is ruled by domestic prudence; etc... « 

The potential parts of a virtue are the virtues connected with it, 
which are directed to certain secondary acts or matters, not having, as it 
were, the whole power of the principal virtue. In this way the parts of 
prudence are good counsel, which concerns counsel, synesis, which 
concerns judgment in matters of ordinary occurrence, and gnome, which 
concerns judgment in matters of exception to the law: while prudence is 
about the chief act—viz., that of commanding. (S.T. I-II, 48c) 


The integral parts, then, are the elements which compose the 
essence of the virtue. They are parts or elements which must be pres- 
ent in order that the virtue may be present. In like manner the in- 
tegral parts of man are body and soul. The subjective parts are the 
different types or species of a virtue. These are complete virtues but 
can be classified under the same principal virtue. In like manner the 
different kinds of men, such as white or red, can be classified under 
man although each is a complete man. Potential parts, finally, are 
virtues which are like the principal virtue but they do not possess 
the complete essence, do not fully realize the complete definition of 
the principal virtue. Whereas the subjective and potential parts are 
complete virtues, the subjective parts are true types of the principal 
virtue while the potential parts are not. In like manner we may say 
that the “little men” of Ireland are complete men; nevertheless they 
cannot be included as types or species of the genus man simply 
because they lack something that man as such must have. 


CHAPTER II 


PRUDENCE 


Meaning and Need of Prudence 


The meaning of prudence has gone far astray since St. Thomas de- 
fined it. One modern dictionary defines the prudent man as “habit- 
ually careful to avoid errors and in following the most profitable and 
politic course; cautious; worldly wise.” ! Prudence to the modern 
mind suggests caution. The prudent man is the man who takes no 
risks. He is a conservative who will neither raise his head above the 
crowd nor stand out from it. If such prudence is associated with 
morality at all, it is with a kind of moral mediocrity. A prudent man 
in this meaning of the word never does anything very bad; neither 
does he do anything very good. Such prudence hinders rather than 
promotes perfection. If anybody practiced it, there would be no 
heroes because there would be no such thing as heroic virtue. In fact, 
a premium would be put on inactivity. The less a person did or 
said, the fewer mistakes he would make, and hence the more pru- 
dent he would be. 

To some the word may suggest something more positive, but at 
most it connotes nothing more than a secular virtue of worldly wis- 
dom. It is the virtue of the “children of this world.” The prudent 
man is the worldly-wise man. He knows how to make his way around 


1 Funk and Wagnalls, College Standard Dictionary, sub voce. 
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this world; he is the successful businessman. At its best, such pru- 
dence is indifferent to morality; at its worst, prudence is directly op- 
posed to it. 

Such prudence is a far cry from the Thomistic meaning of the 
word, When we treated of the cardinal virtues in general in Prob- 
lems in Ethics we saw that St. Thomas defines prudence as right 
reason of things to be done. (S.T. I-II, 57, 4c). We may expand 
this definition and say that prudence is the intellectual habit by 
which the agent is able to reason to right conclusions about his 
moral problems. It is prudence by which man lives the good life. 
Much is implied in this virtue. 

As we have said, the true meaning of the moral life is unintelli- 
gible except in relation to man’s ultimate goal or end, which is 
man’s union and happiness with God. Moreover, it is not through 
any blind instinct of nature that man moves toward his goal. Every 
agent, as we have seen, tends toward its goal in a way that harmo- 
nizes with its own proper nature; and it is the nature of man as an 
intelligent and voluntary agent to tend toward his goal through 
knowledge and love. On a purely natural basis the life of man is 
more fully achieved when all his other activities, like the use of his 
senses, his emotional responses, are directed by his intellect and sub- 
ject to the well-ordered movements of his will. 

To move toward his goal of perfect happiness, then, man must 
not only love it but must know the means by which he can attain it 
and must will to take these means. Hence man needs. the virtue of 
prudence in which both the intellect and the will cooperate in habit- 
ually acting rightly so that he may attain his end. 


Art is the right reason of things to be made; whereas prudence is the 
right reason. of things to be done. Now making and doing differ in that 
making is an action ‘passing into outward matter, e.g. to build, to saw, 
and so forth; whereas doing is an action abiding in the agent, e.g. to see, 
to will, and the like. Accordingly prudence stands in the same relation 
to such like human actions consisting in the use of powers and habits, 
as art does to outward makings: since each is the perfect reason about 
the things with which it is concerned. But perfection and rectitude of 
reason: in speculative matters depends on the principles from which 
reason argues; just as we have said above that science depends on and pre- 
supposes understanding, which is the habit of principles. Now in human 
acts the etid is what the principles are in speculative matters. Con- 
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sequently, it is requisite for prudence, which is right reason about things 
to be done, that man be Seli disposed with regard to the ends: and this 
depends on the rectitude of his appetite. Wherefore, for prudence there 
is need of a moral virtue which rectifies the appetite. On the other hand, 
the good of things made by art is not the good of man’s appetite, but 
the good of those things themselves: wherefore art does not presuppose 
rectitude of the appetite. The ag is that more praise is given to 
ng 


a craftsman who is at fault willingly, than to one who is unwillingly; 


whereas it is more contrary to prudence to sin willingly than unwillingly, 
since rectitude of the will is essential to prudence, but not to art. Accord- 
ingly it is evident that prudence is a virtue distinct from art. (S.T. III, 
57: 4°) 


So that we may have, at least, an elementary notion of pru- 
dence, let us compare it to art. In a way the two are alike, because 
they are an exercise of right reason. However, they are different in 
regard to their formal objects. Prudence is right reason about one’s 
moral actions; art is right reason about making objects. They vre 
also different in regard to the principles, the starting point, from 
which they reason. Because prudence is about moral acts, about acts 
which will lead man to his end, the principle from which it begins 
its reasoning is man’s ultimate end. Man must know his ultimate 
end before he can know whether a particular act will bring him to 
this end. But more than this is essential to prudence. Man’s will (ap- 
petite) must be properly disposed toward, man must be in love 
with, his end, because if man does not love and desire his end he will 
not reason properly about acts that are means to his end. Essential 
to prudence, then, is the good will of man, the will which is rightly 
disposed toward man’s ultimate goal. Art, on the contrary, has no 
need of a good will, because it is concerned not with man’s end, but 
with objects which are to be made according to right reason. To 
make such objects reason’s starting point is not man’s perfect good, 
but the speculative principles of understanding. Wherefore, as St. 
Thomas remarks, an artist who willfully makes a mistake is a better 
artist than one who makes a mistake without knowing it; whereas a 
man who willingly does wrong is a worse man, more imprudent, 
than one who does wrong because he knows no better. The reason 
is that good will is essential to a prudent man but not to an artist. 

But let us be more precise about the’ meaning of prudence. 
Because man moves toward his end in a manner proportionate to his 
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rational nature he must possess practical knowledge. No man, how 
ever, possesses such knowledge intuitively or by birth any more than 
a man is a scientist by birth. When one studies geometry, for exam- 
ple, he at first reasons to the conclusions slowly and at times pain- 
fully and inaccurately. It is only after much study that he acquires 
facility and accuracy in his reasoning. In this process of acquir- 
ing facility and accuracy the intellect is acquiring a habit. If this 
habit enables the intellect to reach universal conclusions from par- 
ticular facts it has the habit of science, and, in the example, the 
science of geometry. The same is true of all science. In his moral ac- 
tions, however, no one is concemed with reasonably drawing uni- 
versal conclusions from particulars, which is the work of the specula- 
tive intellect, but in doing just the opposite, namely, reasonably 
making individual or singular conclusions from universal principles, 
which is the work of the practical intellect. 

Man does not move toward his end merely by knowledge, but 
only by acts that are directed by knowledge. And more, since his 
end is the most important fact of his existence, the supreme good at 
which he should aim as an intelligent being, he should develop a 
facility and accuracy, a habit, in his reasoning about the actions 
that will bring him to this end the surer and the better. Clearly it is 
not always easy to decide the one way of acting that will be best for 
him in a given moral problem or circumstance. It is not enough, e.g., 
for one who wants to practice almsgiving to stand at a busy inter- 
section and distribute money indiscriminately. One must determine 
beforehand to whom to give, what to give, and how and when to 
give it. Otherwise he will have no assurance that he is actually re- 
lieving genuine need. It is the virtue of prudence that perfects these 
functions by giving the man who does them an ease, an accuracy, 
and a facility for acting in the best moral manner. It measures in- 
dividual acts in relation to virtuous goals, particularly man’s ulti- 
mate goal, and selects those actions which best realize these goals. 
Since it has to do with measuring, St. Thomas places prudence 
in the intellect. And since it measures acts rather than ideas he 
places it in the practical intellect with art. (S.T. II. I, 47, 1) 

Since it is an intellectual virtue and has to do with knowledge 
one might conclude that prudence would not be a virtue in the full- 
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est sense of the term. But prudence is not concerned with knowl- 
edge for its own sake (it is neither speculative knowledge as are the 
sciences nor a speculative-practical knowledge as is ethics), but it is 
concerned with knowledge for the sake of virtue. It is the link be- 
tween the virtuous goal and the virtuous act. Since it equips one 
with the knowledge of virtue, it supposes a will aimed not merely at 
an esthetic or technical goal but at moral virtue, that is, the proxi- 
mate goal of life itself. Prudence presupposes a good will properly 
disposed to man’s final end and properly disposed to choose the 
right means to this end. But even though the will is properly dis- 
posed to the end of man, the means to it vary depending on differ- 
ent conditions of time and place. Prudence is not ethical science. 
There are no universal judgments about the good means to man’s 
end so that he can use the same judgment about the means at all 
times. Rather man must take care that the proper means suitable ior 
the individual circumstances in which he finds himself are used 
for obtaining his virtuous goal. He must discover, deliberate over, 
and pass judgment upon his own particular good here and now; he 
must consider whether the means are the reasonable goods befitting 
the circumstances in which he must act. He must, in other words, 
reason rightly about his moral acts which are means to his supreme 
good. 


Prudence is a virtue most necessary for human life. For a good life con- 
sists in good deeds. Now in order to do good deeds, it matters not only 
what a man does, but also how he does it; to wit, that he do it from right 
choice and not merely from impulse or passion. And, since choice 
is about things in reference to the end, rectitude of choice requires two 
things; namel y, the due end, and something suitably ordained to that 
due end. Now man is suitably directed to his due end by a virtue which 
perfects the soul in the appetitive part, the object of whick is the good 
and the end. And to that which is suitably ordained to the due end of 
man needs to be rightly disposed by a habit in his reason, because coun- 
sel and choice, which are about things ordained to the end, are acts 
of the reason. Consequently an intellectual virtue is needed in the reason, 
to perfect the reason, and make it suitably affected towards things ordained 
to the end; and this virtue is prudence. Consequently prudence is a virtue 
necessary to lead a good life. (S.T. I-II, 57, 5c) ‘ 


Clearly, then, prudence will play a part in every virtuous act. In 
fact, prudence is the measure of justice, fortitude, and temperance. 
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This means simply the following: a moral act is one that proceeds 
from the will with knowledge of the end. Any act of any virtue, 
then, can be called virtuous only if it is supervised by reason direct- 
ing the act to the end. Or we can say the same in different words. In 
our consideration of virtue in general, we spoke of the mean of all 
natural virtue. Excess or defect is not virtue but vice. But it is right 
reason that must discover the means, because it is right reason that 
knows man’s end to which he is properly disposed and the means to 
this end. Prudence thus works in all the virtues. 


The proper end of each moral virtue consists precisely in conformity with 
right reason. For temperance intends that man should not stray from 
reason for the sake oP his concupiscences; fortitude that he should not 
stray from the right judgment of reason through fear or daring. Morcover 
this end is appointed to man according to natural reason, since natural 
reason dictates to each one that he should act according to reason. 

But it belongs to the ruling of prudence to decide in what manner 
and by what means man shall obtain the mean of reason in his deeds. 
For though the attainment of the mean is the end of moral virtue, yet 
this mean is found by the right disposition of these things that are 
directed to the end. (S.T. ILI, 47, 7¢) 


The Integral Parts of Prudence 


How does this virtue of prudence function? The pursuit of the 
virtuous goal is not a matter of natural agility nor of intuition. One 
does not intuit virtuous acts as one intuits first principles. For ex- 
ample, the decision to enter the religious life is not arrived at in- 
tuitively. Neither is it the conclusion of a purely speculative syllo- 
gism. Were this the case, everybody would enter the religious life, 
since it is objectively the best road to perfection. The practical de- 
cision to enter the religious life is not the result of a purely objective 
estimate of the religious life in comparison with other ways to per- 
fection. It is not the answer to the speculative question: What is the 
best way to perfection? It is the answer to the practical question: 
What is the best way for me to perfection? Reason plays many roles 
in arriving at such decisions. If the acts resulting are to be virtuous 
acts, prudence must guide the intellect in each step of this process. 
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If we look at prudence in act, that is, when a man is perform- 
ing his acts of knowing and willing the best action that will lead him 
to his virtuous goal, we shall discover that there is a whole series of 
intellectual acts that are called integral parts of prudence. Because 
prudence depends upon experience, memory is a part of this virtue. 
The particular act that the virtue commands to be done here and 
now is not an act deduced by absolute necessity from primary moral 
truths, but an act that, although related to some primary truth, is 
dependent upon this truth in a contingent manner according to con- 
ditions of time, place, person, and other circumstances. The pruden- 
tial act, therefore, is not simply an isolated act but is related to uni- 
versal moral principles. The relationship, however, is not always “Icar 
because of the contingent nature of the individual act. In orde” that 
this relationship may be known we must at times have recourse to 
experience that shows which act is generally related to a univer- 
sal principle. Such a knowledge will result in what we have called 
prudential certainty in our treatment of the different kinds of con- 
science. (Problems in Ethics, p. 312) 


It is because the infinite number of singulars cannot be comprehended by 
human reason, that our counsels are uncertain. Nevertheless experience re- 
duces the infinity of singulars to a certain finite number which occur as a 
general rule, and the knowledge of these suffices for human prudence. 
(S.T. ILII, 47, 3, ad 2) 


Memory, then, here means more than the capacity for recall- 
ing that we have, so to speak, by nature. It means the act of recall- 
ing those experiences that pertain to the present act here and now 
in question. The virtue of prudence makes use of everything that 
can make man’s moral actions more easy and accurate. 


Prudence fap contingent matters of action. Now in such like matters 
a man can be directed, not by those things that are simply and neces- 
sarily true, but by those which occur in the majority of cases: because 
principles must be proportionate to their conclusions, and like must be 
concluded from like. But we need experience to discover what is true in 
the majority of cases; wherefore the Philosopher says ( Nic. Ethics II, c. 1, 
1103a, 15) that intellectual virtue is engendered ‘and fostered by experi- 
ence and time. Now experience is the result of many memories, and there- 
fore prudence requires the memory of manv things. Hence memory is 
fittingly accounted a part of prudence. (S.T H-I, 49, 1¢) 
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Understanding, too, is required for prudence. Here by under- 
standing is meant not that habit of soul by which it perceives the 
first principles of speculative knowledge nor the habit of synderesis 
by which the first principles of practical knowledge are known. 
Rather understanding is a particular judgment. Let us recall the 
practical syllogism in the process of conscience (Problems in Ethics, 
p. 306). There it was said that reason begins with a major premise 
that is some general principle of morality, e.g., one must not lie; 
then it subtends under this major premise a minor that is a particu- 
lar judgment, e.g., this is a lie, in order to reach the judgment of 
conscience that a particular act ought or ought not be done, e.g., I 
must not act this way because it is a lie. The minor of this syllogism 
is what is signified by understanding as a part of prudence. Hence 
we may define understanding as the ability to perceive the moral 
problem involved in a concrete situation. 


The reasoning of prudence terminates, as in a conclusion, in the particular 
matter of action, to which it applies the knowledge of some universal 
principle. Now a singular conclusion is argued from a universal and a 
singular proposition. Wherefore the reasoning of prudence must proceed 
from a tworold understanding. The one is cognizant of universals, and 
this belongs to the understanding which is an intellectual virtue, whereby 
we know naturally not only speculative principles, but also practical 
universal principles, such as one should do evil to no man. The other un- 
derstanding is cognizant of an extreme, i.e., of some primary singular and 
contingent practical matter, viz., the minor premiss, which must needs be 
singular in the syllogism of prudence. Now this primary singular is some 
singular end. Wherefore the understanding which is a part of prudence 
is a right estimate of some particular end. (S.T. I-I, 49, 2, ad 1) 


As is evident, the intellect does not formulate the particular 
principle of each moral action or circumstance unless another habit 
or quality of the intellect comes into play by which it can discover 
the principle as well as the manner in which it should be applied to 
the individual moral problem. Reason, too, is needed for prudence. 
Reason means the ability to apply principles to singular moral prob- 
lems by making the right inference. Such reasoning includes what 
St. Thomas calls good counsel and judgment. Since we shall speak of 
them when we discuss the potential parts of prudence, let us merely 
refer to what St. Thomas says about reason: 
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The work of prudence is to take good counsel, as stated in Ethics. (Nic. 
Ethics VI, 7, 1141b, 9-13) Now counsel is a research proceeding from cer- 
tain things to others. But this is the work of reason. (S.T. ILII, 49, 5¢) 
. . . The certitude of reason comes from the intellect. Yet the need is 
from a defect in the intellect, since those things in which the intellectual 
power is fully active, there is no need for reason, because they know the 
truth by intuition, as God and the angels do. But on the other hand, 
particular actions, where prudence is the, guide, are very far from things 
intelligible, and insofar as they are removed from intelligible things they 
are less certain and fixed. . . . Consequently, although reason is certain 
in the other intellectual virtues prudence lacks this certainty, yet prudence 
requires that man be an apt reasoner, so that he may rightly apply uni- 
versal principles to particular actions which are variable and uncertain. 
(S.T. ILII, 49, 5, ad 2) 


Although memory of moral experiences is of vast impo tace, 
the inexperienced is not necessarily doomed to error, or even to ua- 
certainty. One can become familiar with the pattern for individual 
actions through education. Although a man may lack experience he 
still might make a prudential judgment if he has the virtue of docil- 
ity. Docility is important for all who want to practice prudence, 
but it will be particularly necessary in the young whose lack of ex- 
perience will make them dependent on their elders for counsel. 


Prudence is concerned with particular matters of action, and since such 
matters are of infinite variety, no one man can consider them all suffi- 
ciently; nor can this be done quickly, for it requires length of time. Hence 
in the matters of prudence man stands in a very great need of being 
taught by others, especially by old folks who have acquired a sane under- 
standing of the ends in practical matters. Now it is a mark of docility 
to be ready to be taught: and consequently docility is fittingly reckoned 
a part of prudence. (S.T. I-II, 49, 3c) ‘ 


But what if one is faced with an entirely new situation which 
he must meet without delay? Under these circumstances he will have 
to rely on a certain shrewdness or inventiveness. The prudent man 
will have to acquire the habit of accurate reasoning so that he will 
make reasonably good judgments about his moral problems. 


Prudence consists in a right estimate about matters or action. Now a 
right estimate or opinion is acquired in two ways, both in practical and 
in speculative matters, first by discovering it oneself, secondly pis 
it from others. Now just as docility consists in a man being well disposed 
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to acquire a right opinion from another man, so shrewdness is an apt 
disposition to acquire a right estimate by oneself. (S.T. H-II, 49, 4¢) 


Besides these five qualities or habits, which are essentially cog- 
nitive, prudence requires other habits that are preceptive or com- 
manding. These are necessary because prudence, as we have said, is 
not only the knowledge of the right means to a virtuous end but the 
actual choosing of these means and the performance of the right 
action that these means and end demand. Consequently, the pru- 
dent man will possess circumspection, that is, he will have the abil- 
ity to will the action that right reason prescribes for the particular 
circumstances, and he will not be misled in his choice by some ab- 
stract or theoretical considerations. 


Since prudence is about singular matters of action, which contain many 
combinations of circumstances, it happens that a thing is good in itself 
and suitable to the end, and nevertheless becomes evil or unsuitable to 
the end by reason of some combination of circumstances. Thus to show 
signs of love to someone seems, considered in itself, to be a fitting way 
to arouse love in his heart, yet if pride or suspicion or flattery arises in 
his heart, it will no longer be a means suitable to the end. Hence the need 
of circumspection in prudence, viz., of comparing the means with the 
circumstances. (S.T. I-II, 48, 7¢) 


This habit of the will depends upon another, which is called 
foresight and whose necessity is apparent. No one act is so like the 
previous act that memory will suffice to give a completely accurate 
picture of it. One must be able to look ahead to see just how this 
particular act that is to be done will turn out in practice, and he 
must be able to see this not only in the abstract but in the circum- 
stances in which it will be done. Foresight is actually the great art of 
prudence because it is the ability to foresee the future, that is, the 
ability to know that what the prudent man has chosen to do is just 
what the circumstances demanded. 


Prudence is properly about the means to an end, and its proper work 
is to set them in due order to the end. And although certain things are 
subject to divine providence, yet nothing is subject to human providence 
except the contingent matters of action which can be done by man for an 
end. Now the past has become a kind of necessity, since what has been 
done cannot be undone. In like manner, the present as such, has a 
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kind of necessity, since it is necessary that Socrates sit, so long as he sits. 
Consequently, future contingents, in so far as they can be directed 
by man to the end of human life. are the matters of prudence: and each 
of these things is implied in the word foresight, for it implies the notion 
of something distant, to which that which occurs in the present has to be 
directed. Therefore foresight is part of prudence. (S.T. I-II, 49, 6c) 


But the prudent man will not only have foresight by which he 
will know the obstacles that might interfere with the performance of 
the act he has chosen to do; he will also have caution, that is, he will 
guard against these obstacles. He will be careful to pursue the action 
chosen and the end intended. This caution is the final integrating 
fact of the virtue of prudence. It should not be confused, how- 
ever, with the caution popularly associated, or, as we have seen, iden- 
tified with prudence. The caution that is an integrating factor of the 
virtue of prudence ensures rather than discourages action. 


The things [with] which prudence is concerned are contingent matters 
of action, wherein, even as false is found with true, so is evil mingled with 
good, on account of the great variety of these matters of action, wherein 
good is often hindered by evil, and evil has the appearance of good. 
Wherefore prudence needs caution, so that we may have such a grasp of 
good as to avoid evil. (S.T. H-II, 49, 8c) 


As a result of our consideration of these three preceptive qual- 
ities of the virtue of prudence we can only draw one conclusion, 
namely, that if an action generally has good results we may perform 
it even though at times it does cause evil. The prudent man, then. 
may act if he knows that in most cases good does result. This opin- 
ion of St. Thomas (S.T. ILII, 49, 8, ad 3) is more than a little op- 
posed to the opinion of the tutiorists, who contend that an action 
may not be done if there is the suspicion of evil results, however 
remote they may be. 


The Subjective Parts of Prudence 


As we have pointed out, the subjective parts of prudence are 
different species of the virtue. St. Thomas is well aware that in- 
dividual prudence—the prudence that should guide the individual— 
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is required for the good moral life. No one would dispute this, and 
so he does not list this prudence as one of the subjective parts. He 
does, however, realize that prudence is required in those who have 
some authority over others and he lists several kinds of prudence 
that are required by such authority. First of all he speaks of that 
prudence which is required of heads of governments who should di- 
rect and lead the citizens to the end of the state, which is the great- 
est temporal good possible for man. 


It belongs to prudence to govern and command, so that wherever in 
human acts we find a special kind of governance and command, there 
must be a special kind of prudence. Now it is evident that there is a 
special and perfect kind of governance in one who has to govern not only 
himself but also the perfect community of a city or a kingdom; because 
a government is the more perfect according as it is more universal, extends 
to more matters, and attains a higher end. Hence prudence in its special 
and most perfect sense, belongs to a king who is charged with the gov- 
ernment of a city or kingdom; for which reason a species of prudence is 
reckoned to be regnative. (S.T. I-II, 50, 1¢) 


But while it may be admitted that regnative prudence is a per- 
fect prudence because it guides those who are the head of a perfect 
society, we should also recognize that the citizens, too, should be 
prudent and willingly follow the laws the prudent government legis- 
lates in order that they may all cooperate in securing the state’s com- 
mon good, Political prudence, then, should be acquired by the citi- 
zens. 


A slave is moved by his master, and a subject by his ruler, by command, 
but otherwise than as irrational and inanimate beings are set in motion 
by their movers. For irrational and inanimate beings are moved only by 
others and do not put themselves in motion, since they have no free- 
will whereby to be masters of their own actions, wherefore the rectitude 
of their government is not in their power but in the power of the movers. 
On the other hand, men who are slaves or subjects in any sense, are moved 
by the commands of others in such a way that they move themselves by 
their free-will; wherefore some kind of rectitude of government is re- 
quired in them, so that they may direct themselves in obeying their 
superiors; and to this belongs that special prudence which is called 
political. (S.T. I-II, 50, 2c) 


Obviously, both regnative and political prudence are required 
in any organized group where intelligent beings are to cooperate 
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freely in the pursuit of some end under the direction of their lead- 
ers. But this virtue of prudence must be more particularized in order 
that it may include within its scope the whole field of man’s moral 
activity. Wherefore not only must man order his individual actions 
by this virtue; he must also take care that as a social being his actions 
are such as will lead him to his virtuous goal. Now man is not only 
a member of a state, and for this reason he needs political prudence; 
he is also a member of a family and for this reason he needs domes- 
tic prudence. Domestic prudence is required in parents as well as in 
children so that family life will be lived reasonably well. 


Different aspects of an object, in respect of universality and particularity, 
or of totality and partiality, diversify arts and virtues; and in respect of 
such diversity one act of virtue is principal as compared with another. 
Now it is evident that a household is a means between the individual 
and the city or kingdom, since just as the individual is part of the house- 
hold, so is the household part of the city or kingdom. And therefore, 
just as prudence commonly so called which governs the individual is 
distinct from political prudence, so must domestic prudence be distinct 
from both. (S.T. II-II, 50, 3c) 


To round out the subjective parts of prudence, we must recall 
that at times one’s country can be saved only by protecting it against 
unjust acts on the part of other nations. Such external evil at times 
can be prevented only by war; hence military prudence is required in 
military leaders so that they may reasonably issue orders whereby the 
common good is preserved, as well as in those who are to carry out 
these orders. (S.T. I-II, 50, 4c) 


The Potential Parts of Prudence 


Prudence is a most complicated or involved virtue for the sim- 
ple reason that man with his reason and will is far from simple. As a 
result of this complexity some virtues appear to be essentially con- 
nected with prudence but in reality are not one with it. These are 
what St. Thomas calls the potential parts of prudence. First of all, 
there is the virtue called good counsel. The actions of good counsel 
are actually prior to the prudential act. Good counsel is a general 
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inquiry or investigation of the goodness or badness of a particular 
action for the individual. The choice of a religious vocation, for ex- 
ample, requires an investigation into the nature and demands of 
such a life, plus an estimate of one’s own capacity and desire for this 
way of life. Good counsel is a completely speculative inquiry into 
what should be the best for the individual man who is thinking 
about what he should do as a means to his eternal end. 

Although good counsel is distinct from prudence, it is ordered 
to prudence, and without prudence it is merely a mental exercise of 
speculative knowledge. St. Thomas writes: 


Virtue is properly directed to an act which it renders good; and conse- 
quently virtues must differ according to different acts, especially when 
there is a different kind of goodness in the acts. For, if various acts con- 
tained the same kind of goodness, they would belong to the same virtue: 
thus the goodness of love, desire and joy depends on the same, wherefore 
all these belong to the same virtue of charity. 

Now acts of the reason that are ordained to action are diverse, nor 
have they the same kind of goodness: since it is owing to different causes 
that a man acquires good counsel, good judgment, or good command, 
inasmuch as these are sometimes separated from one another. Conse- 
quently good counsel must needs be a distinct virtue from prudence, 
which makes man command well. And since counsel is directed to com- 
mand as to that which is principal, so good counsel is directed to prudence 
as to a principal virtue, without which it would be no virtue at all, even 
as neither are the moral virtues without prudence, nor the other virtues 
without charity. (S.T. I-II, 51, 2c) 


Good counsel is, of course, necessary for prudence, but it is 
meaningless unless it results in a further act which is called right 
judgment. There is no reason why a prudent man should spend his 
time in deliberating about what is the best for him in view of his 
ultimate end unless he comes to some conclusion about what is 
actually the best for him. If a man consumes all his mental time de- 
liberating about what is best for him in view of his ultimate end, 
but never descends to that judgment in which he knows the partic- 
ular act he must perform as the best means to his ultimate end, we 
may call him a very learned man but we shall never give him the title 
of a prudent man. Right judgment, then, is the virtue of reaching 
the reasonable conclusions in man’s moral problems. 

This judgment is the conclusion of what is sometimes called the 
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prudential syllogism. The major of this syllogism is supplied by syn- 
deresis or some principle of moral science, e.g., lying is wrong. Pru- 
dence has nothing to do with the major. Its first function is to pro- 
vide the correct minor of the syllogism, e.g., this act that I propose 
is a lie. Prudence, then, must inquire into the nature of the intended 
act to determine whether or not it is a lie. Ultimately it will decide 
either that it is a lie or that it is not a lie, and conclude that the act is 
or is not morally permitted. Judgment, then, is the act of conscience 
in which we know the act that we should do or avoid doing. 


Right judgment signifies a right judgment not indeed about speculative 
matters, but about particular matters, about which also is prudence. 
Hence in Greek some in respect of right judgment are said to be ovverot 
i.e., persons of sense, or evobyeror i.e., men of good sense, just as, on the 
other hand, those who lack this virtue are called ovverou , i.e., senseless. 

Now, different acts which cannot be ascribed to the same cause must 
correspond to different virtues. And it is evident that goodness of counsel 
and goodness of judgment are not reducible to the same cause, for many 
can take good counsel, without having good sense so as to judge well. 
Even so, in speculative matters some are good at research, through their 
rcason being quick at arguing from one thing to another (which seems 
to be due to a disposition of their power of imagination, which has a 
facility in forming phantasms), and yet such persons sometimes lack 
good judgment, and this is due to a defect in the intellect arising chiefly 
from a defective disposition of the common sense which fails to judge 
aright. Hence there is need besides good counsel, for another virtue, which 
judges well, and this is called right judgment. (S.T. ILII, 51, 3C) 


Good counsel and right judgment, then, together with the vir- 
tue of commanding, are the essence of prudence. If a man possesses 
these virtues he would be the prudent man. But, as is so well 
known from experience, one man may have facility in one or more 
of these qualities but not in the others. A man may have facility 
in inquiring and judging but lacks the quality of ordering. He may 
be a man of knowledge but not a prudent man. He may be very 
wise in ethical theory, but very unethical in his actions. No man is 
both ethical and prudent unless he deliberates and judges well and 
also orders that which he has judged. Sometimes, as St. Thomas 
points out, a prudènt man’s problems center around routine or or- 
dinary matters. In such cases the e gnia as synesis will guide 
the judgment. (S.T. I-II, 51, 3c) Bit at times the prudent man’s 
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actions will be about problems which are more delicate, complex or 
unusual, such as in cases of equity, when one will have to call on 
a higher virtue entitled gnome. (S.T. H-II, 51, 4c) 


Vices Opposed to the Virtue of Prudence 


In defining virtue we have always insisted that it is a power to 
perform actions that are in accord with right reason. Doing right is 
doing what is conformed to rational nature and avoiding what is 
unsuitable either by excess or by defect: the rational choice is in the 
mean between these two. Defect and excess are vices and since 
there are many ways in which these two may be done, there are 
more vices than virtues. The vice that covers all the defects and ex- 
cesses that are opposed to the virtue of prudence goes by the gen- 
eral name imprudence. 

We need only mention these vices in a summary way to under- 
stand how they are in their own way a denial or negation of the vir- 
tue of prudence. Precipitation is opposed to good counsel. It is the 
vice of omitting some or all of the steps required for moral investi- 
gation and deliberation. It is a metaphor taken from the bodily life 
and applied to the life of reason. Just as it is said that one is precipi- 
tous if he hurls himself or is thrown downward into an abyss rather 
than taking the incline step by step, so one is precipitous if he ar- 
tives at a moral conclusion without taking the steps required to 
reach the conclusion or judgment. 


Precipitation is ascribed metaphorically to acts of the soul, by way of 
similitude to bodily movements. Now a thing is said to be precipitated as 
regards bodily movement, when it is brought down from above by the 
impulse either of its own movement or by another's, and not in orderly 
fashion by degrees. Now the summit of the soul is the reason, and the 
base is reached in the action performed by the body; while the steps that 
intervene by which one ought to descend in orderly fashion are memory 
of the past, intelligence of the present, shrewdness in considering the 
future outcome, reasoning tach compares one thing with another, 
docility in accepting the opinion of others. He that takes counsel descends 
by these steps in reas if a man is rushed into action by 
the impulse of hj ithout taking these steps, it will be a 
case of precipi ¥f, ordinate counsel pertains to impru- 
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dence, it is evident that the vice of precipitation is contained under im- 
prudence. (S.T. I-II, 53, 3c) 

But there are many who have great facility for inquiry and will 
in no wise be precipitous, but are unable to bring their inquiry to 
fruition by making a judgment. There are others who will make an 
imprudent judgment even after a careful investigation. This will be 
due to a failure to consider certain facts brought out in the inquiry, 
a failure that St. Thomas calls inconsideration, which we might de- 
fine as a failure to make a right judgment because of neglect or con- 
tempt of those things upon which a right judgment depends. In all 
probability this inconsideration will be the result of a disordered ap- 
petite that will divert attention of the intellect from certain facts 
brought out in the investigation that would interfere with its own 
satisfaction, (S.T. ILII, 53, 4) To ensure correct judgment the vir- 
tue of prudence must function at this stage of the process. 

The last act of prudence is the most important for the good 
life, It is the command. This is the act that dictates the realization of 
the goal, the do this. Here again reason can falter and it is here 
frequently that the sinner is separated from the saint. There are 
many who know what they should do in a particular situation but 
fail to carry out their convictions. St. Thomas lays this indecision to 
vices called inconstancy and negligence. The difference between 
these two vices in prohibiting the act from being done is this: in- 
constancy is due to the positive influence of the passions on the will 
(S.T. ILII, 53, 5); negligence, on the other hand, is the result of the 
will refusing to will. (S.T. I-II, 54, 2) 

These four vices are vices of defect, but there are others that 
are excesses of prudence because they do not so much contradict 
prudence as parody it. True prudence must always be solicitous 
about the important means to the virtuous goal; an excess of pru- 
dence shows itself anxious about the unimportant. Just to mention 
excesses of prudence will be enough to show how they imitate the 
virtue of prudence. First of all there is prudence of the flesh, which 
is anxious about the goods of the body (beauty, health, sensual 
pleasure) to the extent that it does not look upon these goods as 
means to the ultimate goal of man’s life but considers them the 
goal itself. (S.T. I-II, 55, 1c) 
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Secondly, there is craftiness, by which man seeks out bad means 
to obtain some end, whether it be good or evil. (S.T. I-II, 55, 3c) 
Then there is guile, by which man actually uses these bad means 
for the proposed end. (S.T. H-II, 55, 4) Finally, in the category of 
craftiness, there is fraud, by which intended purposes are obtained 
by bad means: 


jest as guile consists in the execution of craftiness, so also does fraud. 
ut they seem to differ in the fact that guile belongs in general to 
craftiness, whether this be effected by words or deeds, whereas fraud 
belongs more properly to the execution of craftiness by deeds. (S.T. 


ILII, 55, 5c) 

Few would deny that it is most difficult at times to distinguish 
between the proper care of the body, which is certainly a virtue, and 
excessive care. So, too, it is hard to determine whether we are vir- 
tuously prudent about the things of the world, such as power, fame, 
wealth, and the like, or whether we have acquired the vice of what 
St. Thomas calls solicitude for temporal things. (S.T. I-II, 55, 6) It 
is difficult to judge how much care should be given to acquire these 
things and to preserve them once they have been acquired. The 
same is true about the vice of solicitude for the future. (S.T. ILI, 
55, 7) Our Lord tells us: “Be not solicitous for tomorrow. . . . 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.”—Matt. 6:34. Prudence re- 
quires that we provide for the future as well as for today but to what 
extent? To the extent that we should not allow our desire for tem- 
poral things to be an obstacle to our desire for spiritual goods. Much 
of man’s solicitude for temporal things arises from covetousness, 
which can be restrained only by virtue of temperance. 


Conclusion 


From all that has been said about the virtue of prudence it is 
clear that it is a difficult virtue, and more, that it is a most necessary 
virtue. In fact, it is necessary for all the other virtues. The reason is 
evident, for if prudence is concerned with the means by which man 
is to gain his last end, it must establish the norm by which man ra- 
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tionally orders all the other moral virtues that are means to man’s 
end. As we have said before, every virtue consists in a mean be- 
tween extremes. This mean, when translated into terms of action, is 
found to consist in the proper use of the things that lead to a 
man’s ultimate goal. Now, if the same things lead always and in all 
circumstances to the final end, if we could, as we have said, make 
one universal judgment about the good of our activity, as rational 
beings, which would apply to all particular circumstances, if, in other 
words, the mean of virtue were the same for every man in every cir- 
cumstance, then each virtue would of its own nature guarantee the 
mean of the virtue, and in this way we should have no need of pru- 
dence to indicate and command the mean. But the mean of virtue 
is not always the same for all men nor for each man in all circum- 
stances; hence the need of prudence to keep aright the use of tae 
mean in every virtue. 

But if prudence is a necessary condition of every virtue, che 
other virtues are, in their turn, necessary for prudence, because a 
man is not moved to adopt the right means to his end unless he de- 
sires the end as he should, unless he has such control over his emo- 
tions or passions and his will that they do not hinder this right de- 
sire. Such passions as anger, fear, love, joy, and hate, delight; and 
such sources of evil as avarice, covetousness, and presumption do 
hinder man’s intellect from judging rightly about his moral acts. 
Prudence, then, demands that man have control over these passions 
and evil desires so that he may order the right means to ultimate 
happiness. All the moral virtues, then, are mutually dependent on 
each other. 
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CHAPTER III 


FORTITUDE 


Meaning and Need of Fortitude 


‘The prudent man will always choose to perform that action which 
will the better lead him to his virtuous goal. Sometimes, however, he 
fails in this because he allows his passions or emotions to rule his bet- 
ter judgment or to block his good will. Only if man has acquired the 
virtue or facility of governing his emotional life by the rule of reason 
will he be able to persist in performing virtuous acts. 

Man, then, must not only be virtuous in his practical intellect; 
he also needs virtue in his sense appetites and intellectual appetite 
if he is to lead a virtuous life. As we have said, man being composed 
of body and soul naturally possesses passions or emotions, Being nat- 
ural the passions are good in themselves, but their activity can be- 
come evil when they are not under the control of reason. To make 
them easily and habitually submissive to the rule of reason is the 
work of virtue in the passions. 

Let us recall that we said (Problems in Ethics, pp. 84-92) that 
there are in general two passions to be found in man: the concupis- 
cible and the irascible, Both have the sensible good and evil as their 
proper object. They differ in the fact that the object of the concupis- 
cible passion involves no difficulty in possessing the good or in avoid- 
ing the evil, whereas the object of the irascible passion is difficult to 
obtain when it is good and difficult to avoid when it is evil. Now 
26 
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some of the moral problems that man must solve arise from the 
movements of the passions that sensible objects cause, and unless 
man has acquired a rational mastery over these movements he will 
not always act in a manner befitting his rational nature. It is clear, 
however, that because the concupiscible passions are different from 
the irascible there must be two virtues, one to regulate the former 
and another to do the same for the latter. Temperance and fortitude 
are the names given to these respective virtues. 

We shall first of all look into the nature of the virtue of forti- 
tude. Psychiatrists, psychologists, priests, and all counselors often 
meet what is known in modern terminology as personality malad- 
justments. It is a word that includes what in Thomistic terminology 
are called the difficulties arising from the irascible passions because 
these are some of the causes of maladjustments. An absence of a ra- 
tional affective response to sensible objects is the cause of so many of 
the morbid fears, inferiority complexes, mental depressions, unrealiz- 
able hopes, uncontrolled fits of temperament, and so on, with which 
many are afflicted. One of the medicines that will ultimately cure 
these affective ills is the virtue of fortitude in the irascible passions. 

Rational irascibility, the result of the virtue of fortitude, will 
make it possible for the prudent man not to choose to do other than 
what is morally good in spite of sensible difficulties, be they suffering 
or death, because it will control those passions that are involved in 
some degree or another in every irascible passion. 

Not to repeat but to summarize the chapter on the passions in 
Problems in Ethics, there are five passions of the irascible appetite: 


Fear is the feeling of apprehension due to a sensible evil that 
may not be overcome but must be overcome if the desired good is to 
be attained. 

Hope is a feeling that, although difficulty is present, the de- 
sired good can be obtained. 

Despair is a feeling that the difficulty that lies in the way of at- 
taining the desired good cannot be overcome; hence an inclination 
to withdraw from trying to attain the desired good. 

Daring is a feeling that the difficulty that lies in the way of at- 
taining the desired good can be overcome. S 
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Anger is a feeling concerned with both the good and the evil at 
the same time: with one and the same feeling we are inclined to- 
ward the desired good that can be attained only with difficulty, and 
we are inclined to oppose, resist, attack, and struggle against the 
evil perceived as an obstacle to our getting the desired good. 


Fortitude is the virtue that keeps these passions natural in them- 
selves, within the bounds of reason. It sometimes happens that in 
man’s pursuit of the moral good sensible evils present themselves 
as obstacles to the attainment of this good. These sensible evils, be 
they real or apparent, may range in the gamut of suffering from a 
slight pain to death itself. As a result of these evils two passions will 
or may arise. There is fear that might incline the will to choose to 
withdraw from the pursuit of the moral good. Fortitude regulates 
this fear, gives the agent strength to go on in the pursuit of what he 
knows to be the moral good. There is also daring or aggressiveness, 
an inclination to attack or overcome the sensible evil. Fortitude, 
again, regulates this daring by keeping the agent from attacking the 
impossible and by keeping him from resisting the evil that actually 
cannot be surmounted. In other words, fortitude is the virtue that 
moderates excessive daring and keeps it within the control of reason. 


It belongs to the virtue of fortitude to remove any obstacle that withdraws 
the will from following the reason. Not to be withdrawn from something 
difficult belongs to the notion of fear, which denotes withdrawal from 
an evil that entails difficulty. Hence fortitude is chiefly about fear of 
difficult things, which can withdraw the will from following the reason. 
And it behooves one not only firmly to bear the assault of these difficul- 
ties by restraining fcar, but also moderately to withstand them, when, 
to wit, it is necessary to dispel them altogether in order to free one- 
self therefrom for the future, which seems to come under the notion 
of daring. Therefore fortitude is about fear and daring, as curbing fear 
and moderating daring. (S.T. IL-II, 123, 3c) 


Fear and daring are movements of the irascible appetities that 
must be kept under the control of reason because there are so many 
sensible pains that come to all of us and that might move our wills 
to give up trying for the moral good we know we should attain. We 
have to be strong in living the good moral life; we have to be will- 
ing to accept the bodily evils and consider them as nought in com- 
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parison with our ultimate good. We must, in other words, look upon 
death at times as a possibility for all of us in our pursuit of the real 
good of man. Death must be considered as a means to our eternal 
good. It is a fact that all men must accept in their deliberations 
about their virtuous end. At the same time it is the greatest of sen- 
sible or physical evils. The virtuous man, or, shall we say, the prudent 
man, is willing to accept even death in his pursuit of the virtuous 
life. Aristotle writes that “death is the most terrible of all things; for 
it is the end, and nothing is thought to be any longer either good 
or bad for the dead.” (Nic. Ethics iii, 6, 1115a, 27, 29) No one can 
deny that death is the greatest of all evils in the natural order and 
since Aristotle knew only of this order he thought it to be the great- 
est of all evils for man. A Christian man, however, also knows that 
death is the greatest of all physical evils, but he also knows that it is 
an evil that must be accepted as a means to a greater good. Death is 
actually a means to eternal life, the real and only goal of life. Unless 
a prudent man is willing to accept death in a rational way, as a 
means to eternal life, he is not a courageous man. This is an opin- 
ion most different from that of Aristotle and from many of the 
moderns. But let us recognize that both Aristotle and the moderns 
do not admit that there is a life after death, and the only reason 
they can offer that a man should be courageous in the face of death 
is that, since it is inevitable, the reasonable thing to do is to mod- 
erate one’s fear and daring when this physical evil comes to them. 
But even many of those who know or believe in a life after death 
look upon death as a terrifying obstacle to their pursuit of the ulti- 
mate moral good. If these are to do the prudent, the moral act, they 
must accept death with moderate fear and daring. St. Thomas, who 
knows the Christian virtuous man so well, writes: 


It belongs to the virtue of fortitude to guard the will against being with- 
drawn from the good of reason through fear of bodily evil. Now it be- 
hooves one to hold firmly the good oF reason against every evil whatso- 
ever, since no bodily good is equivalent to the good of the reason. Hence 
fortitude of soul must be that which binds the will firmly to the good 
of reason in face of the greatest evils: because he that stands firm against 
great things, will in consequence stand firm against less things, but not 
conversely. Moreover it belongs to the notion of virtue that it should 
regard something extreme: and the most fearful of all bodily evils is 
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death, since it does away with all bodily goods. Therefore the virtue of 
fortitude is about the fear of dangers of death. (S.T. I-II, 123, 4c) 

In view of all this we may define fortitude as the virtue that 
strengthens the soul in pursuit of difficult moral good without allow- 
ing it to be deterred by fear, even the fear of death. Fortitude, there- 
fore, moderates the abhorrence and fear of the greatest evil for the 
sensitive appetite, namely, death, by showing that there are better 
things than life and things worse than death, and so commands 
man to pursue the moral good even at the expense of death and, of 
course, at the expense of lesser physical pain. Every sacrifice and 
every pain and sensible evil that are endured for the sake of the 
moral good are under the rule of fortitude. 

But not all acts by which we overcome dangers or difficulties 
are acts of fortitude. Some acts take on the appearance of fortitude 
but are actually motivated by fear, stupidity, or ignorance. The only 
proper motive of fortitude is the rational recognition that death and 
other physical evils are evils and we recognize our ability to rise su- 
perior to them in the pursuit of the ultimate good so that they are 
to be accounted as small compared with the moral good we seek. 
Some think that he is brave who without proper consideration 
tushes into danger. This is not fortitude, but stupidity or rashness. 
Others imagine him to be brave who delights in danger and pain. 
This is not fortitude but stoicism. The man of courage feels no de- 
light in the difficulty or evil he must endure or attack; rather he feels 
sadness at the loss he is willingly accepting in the pursuit of the 
moral good. Neither is the recklessness of an angry man fortitude, 
for such a man is incapable of estimating the evil with which he is 
confronted, and lacking knowledge is not able to make a prudent 
judgment. A moderate anger may promote an act of fortitude, but 
it is not the motive the virtue of fortitude demands, This virtue de- 
mands that the motive for enduring or attacking the sensible difh- 
culty be the moral good that the prudent man, the man of right 
judgment, wills to obtain. 

Because fortitude is concerned with the reasonable judgment 
and its consequent prudent action about sensible evil, which may be 
an obstacle to the attaining of the moral good, two attitudes and 
actions are possible. These are spiritual attitudes and actions and 
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should not be identified with the passions known by the same name. 
Every prudent man experiences fear in the face of sensible evil. The 
problem is always either a question of attack, that is, whether the 
agent should overcome it, or a question of acceptance because it is 
too much for the agent. There is, in other words, the problem of 
daring or endurance. These acts of the virtue of fortitude are good, 
but which is better? St. Thomas gives his opinion, which appears 
evident as a result of his reasonable line of thought: 


Endurance is more difficult than aggression, for three reasons. First, 
because endurance seemingly implies one is being attacked by a stronger 
person, whereas aggression denotes that one is crs as though one 
were the stronger party; and it is more difficult to contend with a stronger 
than with a weaker. Secondly, because he that endures already feels 
the presence of danger, whereas the aggressor looks upon danger as 
something to come; and it is more difficult to be unmoved by the present 
than by the future. Thirdly, because endurance implies length of time, 
whereas aggression is consistent with sudden movements; and it is more 
difficult to remain unmoved for a long time, than to be moved suddenly 
to something arduous. Hence the Philosopher says (Nic. Ethics, II, 8, 
1116b, 18-23) that some hurry to meet danger, yet fly when the danger is 
present; this is not the behavior of a brave man. (S.T. II-II, 123, 6, ad 1) 


Daring or endurance are the attitudes of the brave man. But we 
should not think that the man of fortitude has no fear or anger. 
Such a man would be the perfect man of the Stoics, but he would 
hardly measure up to the natural man of St. Thomas and Aristotle, 
for both of whom man naturally has passions and in the presence of 
physical evil he has fear and anger, but he reasonably regulates both 
passions. The brave man reasonably fears and takes no delight in the 
evil he must endure for the sake of the moral good. (S.T. H-II, 123, 

` 8) The brave man uses his anger in a reasonable way in order to 
strike at the evil that might be an obstacle to his virtuous goal. Not 
all acts of anger, then, are morally bad but only those that are un- 
reasonable, and they are unreasonable when they are not tempered 
by gentleness. (S.T. II-II, 123, 10) 

Before closing this section on the virtue of fortitude, let us look 
at the fact of martyrdom. St. Thomas distinguishes between forti 
tude as a natural virtue that requires man to be.wwilling to accept 
death in the pursuit of a natural good or a temporal good (and the 
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highest act of this natural virtue is for a man to give his life for the 
good of his country) and fortitude as an infused or theological vir- 
tue that makes man willing to accept death as a means to his super- 
natural end. Martyrdom is possible only if the brave man undergoes 
death in witness of his belief in the doctrine of Christ or in disap- 
proval of what is opposed to his Christian faith. There are many 
motives for which a man may die a martyr's death, but all are 
summed up in the motive of his willingness to die because he loves 
God as his greatest good. 


Martyrs are so called as being witnesses, because by suffering in body unto 
death they bear witness to the truth; not indeed to any truth, but to 
the truth which is in accordance with godliness, and was made known to 
us by Christ: wherefore Christ’s martyrs are His witnesses. Now this 
truth is the truth of faith. Wherefore the cause of all martyrdom is the 
truth of faith. i 

But the truth of faith includes not only inward belief, but also out- 
ward profession, which is expressed not only by words, whereby one con- 
fesses the faith, but also by deeds whereby a person shows that he has 
faith, according to James ñ, 18, I will show thee, by works, my faith. 
Hence it is written of certain people (Tit. i, 16) They profess that they 
know God but in their works they deny Him. Thus all virtuous deeds, 
inasmuch as they are referred to God are professions of the faith whereby 
we come to know that God requires these works of us, and rewards us for 
them: and in this way they can be the cause of Martyrdom. For this 
reason the Church celebrates the martyrdom of Blessed John the Baptist, 
who suffered death, not for refusing to deny the faith, but for reproving 
adultery. (S.T. IL-II, 124, 5c) ‘ 


The Integral Parts of Fortitude 


Let us recall that the integral parts of a virtue are those elements 
that must be present in order that the virtue might be possessed. 
Further let us not forget that the two attitudes the brave man must 
have are either endurance or daring. As a consequence we shall 
find that the integral parts of fortitude are to be found in disposi- 
tions that govern either endurance or daring. Accepting these two 
as the expression of fortitude, we know that there are two kinds 
of dispositions in which these may show themselves. 

There are those dispositions to attack the evil or difficulty that 
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might hinder the virtuous man from attaining his goal. These dispo- 
sitions are in the sensitive appetite. There is first of all the feeling 
of confidence. This is not an intellectual judgment, but rather a 
feeling in the irascible appetite, based on a judgment, that the phys- 
ical evil can be overcome and therefore it prompts the brave man 
to attack the evil. Then there is the feeling of magnificence. Like 
confidence it is a feeling in the irascible appetite, but rather than 
prompting the agent to attack the evil, it gives the agent the feeling 
of strength to accomplish the great deed he has begun. 


The act of fortitude is twofold, aggression and endurance. Now two things 
are required for the act of aggression. The first regards preparation of 
the mind, and consists in one’s having a mind ready for aggression. In 
this respect Tully mentions confidence, of which he says that with this 
the mind is much assured and firmly hopeful in great and honorable 
undertakings. The second regards the accomplishment of the deed, and 
consists in not failing to accomplish what one has confidently begun. 
In this respect Tully mentions magnificence, which he describes as being 
the discussion and administration, i.e., accomplishment of great and lofty 
undertakings, with a certain broad and noble purpose of mind, so as to 
combine execution with greatness of purpose. Accordingly if these two be 
confined to the proper matter of fortitude, namely to dangers of death 
they will be quasi-integral parts thereof, because without them there 
can be no fortitude. (S.T. IL-II, 128, 1c) 


There are those dispositions to endure the evil that might pre- 
vent the virtuous man from attaining his end. Just as confidence and 
magnificence are rationally controlled feelings or sensitive move- 
ments of the irascible appetite in attacking the sensitive evils, so 
the following are rationally controlled sensitive movements in accept- 
ing or enduring the sensible evils. There is the feeling of patience by 
which the passion of sorrow is moderated. When sensible evils afflict 
man he cannot but be sorrowful, but he can moderate the fecling 
so that it does not hinder his prudential acts. Such patience or 
moderation is in fact a moderation of the concupiscible rather than 
the irascible appetite, because its movement is about a present evil 
that is the cause of sorrow. Then there is the feeling of persever- 
ance, which is different from patience only in the length of time 
through which the brave man must regulate his sorrow. It is a sensi- 
ble ability to endure suffering over a long time. 
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Two things are requisite for the other act of fortitude, viz. endurance. The 
first is that the mind be not broken by sorrow, and fall away from its 
greatness, by reason of the stress of threatening evil. In this respect he 
mentions patience, which he describes as the voluntary and prolonged 
endurance of arduous and difficult things for the sake of virtue or profit. 
The other is that by the prolonged suffering of hardships man be not 
wearied so as to lose courage, according to Hebrews 12, 3, That you be 
not wearied, fainting in your minds. In this respect he mentions per- 
severance, which accordingly he describes as the fixed and continued per- 
sistence in a well considered purpose. If these two be confined to the 
proper matter of fortitude, they will be quasi-integral parts thereof; 

ut if they be referred to any kind of hardships they will be virtues dis- 
tinct from fortitude, yet annexed thereto as secondary to principal. (S.T. 
I-II, 128, 1c) 


The Subjective Parts of Fortitude 


This is an easy matter to dispose of. Since fortitude is about the 
endurance or facing death for the sake of the virtuous goal, unless 
death is the sensible evil in question fortitude is not in question. It 
is true that many evils may have to be faced or borne for the sake 
of virtue; nevertheless such forbearance is not fortitude but some 
other of the virtues that are the potential parts of the virtue of 
fortitude. 


Fortitude, taken as a special virtue, cannot have subjective parts, since it 
is not divided into several specifically distinct virtues . . . What fortitude 
practices in the face of the greatest hardships, namely dangers of death, 
certain other virtues practice in the matter of certain minor Ehio and 
these virtues are annexed to fortitude as secondary virtues to the principal 
virtue. (S.T. ILII, 128, 1c) 1 


The Potential Parts of Fortitude 


As St. Thomas points out, when a man has to be brave in en- 
during or attacking sensible evils that are short of death itself, he is 
practicing virtues that are annexed to the virtue of fortitude. These 
are the potential parts of the virtue. We must mention these virtues 
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and this will be sufficient to understand how they are related to for- 
titude. 

Magnanimity is the virtue that regulates the passions of de- 
sire and hope by reasonably spurring a man on to great honors. It is 
not the same as ambition, which is essentially egotistical and goads 
us on to surpass others by wielding authority or receiving honors. 
The characteristic of magnanimity is disinterested service. This vir- 
tue, therefore, presupposes a noble soul, a soul possessed of high 
ideals and unselfish thoughts. It is practiced not only by noble senti- 
ments, but also by noble acts, and this in every sphere of life: in 
the army by brilliant exploits, in civil life by great reform movements, 
or great industrial, commerical, economic enterprises; in the individ- 
ual life of perfection by generous efforts to acquire solid virtue. Mag- 
nanimity, then, regulates the passion of hope so that we reasonably 
pursue those sensible things that merit the esteem of others. (S.T. I- 
II, 129) 

Persons with a great soul and a big heart practice magnificence, 
which enables the possessor to execute some great work and at 
the same time undergo the great expense that such works entail. At 
times it is pride or ambition rather than virtue that inspires these 
undertakings, But when it is the glory of God or the welfare of his 
fellow men that a person has in view, he reasonably regulates the 
natural desire for grandeur, and, instead of forever hoarding, he 
generously employs wealth for the furtherance of great undertakings, 
such as works of art, public monuments, erection of churches, hos- 
pitals, schools—in a word, of all that promotes the common good. 
This virtue, then, makes a man overcome the undue attachment he 
has for money and the thirst for further riches. This virtue seems to 
be reserved for men of wealth; nevertheless, it can be practiced by 
the poor if they generously give out of their poverty for the execu- 
tion of some great work. (S.T. H-II) 


Everyone can practice the virtue of patience; at times a man 
must practice it in order that he may not allow the ills and evils of 
life to deter him from moving toward his ultimate end. Because 
patience is the virtue that enables man reasonably to accept evils 
other than death—loss of health, beauty, position, and so on—it 
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must be clearly distinguished from the feeling of patience that is an 
integral part of the virtue of fortitude. As St. Thomas puts it: 


Patience endures not only dangers of death, with which fortitude is con- 
cerned, without excessive sorrow, but also any other hardships or dangers. 
In this respect it is accounted a virtue annexed to fortitude: but as 
referred to dangers of death, it is an integral part thereof. (S.T. I-I, — 
128, 1, ad 4) 


A man may accept the evils of life not only for a time but he 
may persist through a long time in his acceptance of them. If he did 
he would not have the proverbial “patience”of Job, but he would 
possess the virtue of perseverance, which Job actually did have. 

The difference between patience and perseverance is the length 
of time perseverance must operate by enduring or attacking the sn- 
sible evil that is an obstacle to securing the good end. When the evils 
of life, other than death, come to man he is naturally moved by the 
passion of sorrow. Sometimes only patience is required, for the sor- 
row and evil are of very short duration; but sometimes perseverance 
is required, for the sensible evils are long lasting and under the stress 
of these evils one must continually exercise patience in order that 
the sufferer may achieve his moral end. (S.T. IL-II, 137, 1-3) 

It is not too hard to understand the meaning of patience and per- 
severance, but St. Thomas adds another virtue, which is a potential 
part of fortitude. It is the virtue of longanimity. Because it means 
“Tong-mindedness” it implies an ability to look toward the future, 
an ability to keep the moral goal in view in spite of the long sensi- 
ble evils one has to endure. It differs from perseverance in that per- 
severance enables one continually to accept the physical evil, but 
longanimity enables one to keep his desire, his will on the moral 
good that he has the hope of attaining; and this in spite of the long 
suffering he must live with. Longanimity may be said to be that 
virtue which enables the prudent man to keep his intention focused 
on the distant moral good in spite of his continuous suffering. 
(S.T. II-IT, 130, 5) 

The last potential part of fortitude is the virtue of constancy. It 
is the ability to face external obstacles to a good work. There are 
times when the brave man must do what he knows he should in the 
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face of criticism, mockery, raillery, and the like. A brave man will al- 
ways rise superior to these external obstacles and never be deterred 
from accomplishing his good purpose. 

As an example of these potential parts of fortitude let us think 
of George Washington, who would be magnanimous in aspiring to 
the great fame that would result from building the national capitol. 
He would be magnificent in spending his personal wealth in help- 
ing erect the White House, which would be a symbol of unity for 
the nation, persevering in his continual efforts to accomplish the 
work in spite of the great difficulty in obtaining from others the rest 
of the money needed to finish the work. He would exercise longanim- 
ity in his knowledge that it would take years to bring the work to 
completion, and constancy in his refusal to give up his project in 
spite of the criticism and lack of enthusiasm on the part of others. 


Vices Opposed to the Virtue of Fortitude 


There are at least two reasons for studying the vices that are 
opposed to the virtue of fortitude. First, a knowledge of these vices 
will give us a clearer understanding of the virtues to which they are 
opposed. Second, the vices are frequently responsible for the moral 
problems in our daily lives. 

There are, first of all, the vices that are opposed to the virtue 
of fortitude itself. Fearlessness is an absence of a reasonable fear of 
losing one’s life. We have life in order to use it as a means to obtain 
our ultimate purpose and we must use it and love it for that pur- 
pose. Fearlessness is a lack of this love for life, for it implies a re- 
fusal to use those reasonable means to preserve it against the evils 
that would destroy it. 


Since fear is born of love, we must aaa judge alike of love and 
fear. Now it is here a question of that fear whereby one dreads temporal 
evils, and which results from the love of temporal goods. And every man 
has it instilled in him by nature to love his own life and whatever is 
directed thereto; and to do so in due measure, that is, to love these 
things not as placing his end therein, but as things to be used for the 
sake of his last end. Hence it is contrary to the natural inclination, and 
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therefore a sin, to fall short of loving them in due measure. Nevertheless, 
one never lapses entirely from his love: since what is natural cannot be 
wholly lost: for which the Apostle says (Eph. 5, 29): No man hated his 
own flesh. Wherefore even those that slay themselves do so from love of 
of their own flesh, which they desire to free from present stress. Hence it 
may happen that a man fears death and other temporal evils less than he 
ought, for the reason that he loves them less than he ought. But that he 
fear none of these things cannot result from an entire lack of love, but 
only from the fact that he thinks it impossible for him to be afflicted by 
the evils contrary to the goods he loves. This is sometimes the result of 
pride of soul presuming on self and despising others according to the 
saying of Job 41, 24, 25: He was made to fear no one, he beholdeth 
every high thing: and sometimes it happens through a defect in the reason; 
thus the Philosopher says (Nic. Ethics, III, 7, 1115b, 28) that the Celts, 
through lack of intelligence, fear nothing. It is therefore evident that 
fearlessness is a vice, whether it result from lack of love, pride of soul, or 
dullness of understanding: yet the latter is excused from sin if it be in- 
vincible. (S.T. II-II, 126, 1c) 


Besides fearlessness, excessive daring, or what has become 
known as foolhardiness, and timidity or cowardice are vices that are 
the opposite of the virtue of fortitude. Foolhardiness is an excess of 
daring. It is the result of a lack of prudent consideration of the 
circumstances in which there is a possible danger of death. As a re- 
sult of this lack of reflection one unreasonably places himself in 
danger of death or he attacks this danger in an unreasonable man- 
ner, (S.T. IMI, 127, 1-2) Cowardice is the opposite of foolhardiness, 
because it is an exaggerated, an irrational fear, surpassing the fear 
that should be experienced in the presence of sensible evil. This is 
the vice of so many people who are seeking the help of the psychia- 
trist and the priest in modern times. (S.T. IL-II, 127, 2) 

The vices that are the opposites of magnanimity are neither few 
nor uncommon. Perhaps we might number them as common fail- 
ings. Presumption is the unreasonable desire and hope to do great 
works that are beyond the strength of the agent. It proceeds from too 
high an opinion of ourselves, of our natural faculties, of our strength, 
of our virtues, As St. Thomas points out, it is presumption to at- 
tempt to perform virtuous deeds without God’s assistance. (S:T. Me 
IT, 130) 

Clearly pride is the source of presumption; it is also the source 
of ambition, which is the unreasonable striving for honors, for dig- 
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nities, for authority over others. This disorder, says St. Thomas, may 
show itself in three ways: (1) one seeks for unreasonable honors, 
honors that are above one; (2) one seeks them for oneself, for one’s 
own glory and not for the glory of God; (3) one takes delight in 
honors for their own sake without making them redound to the good 
of others. (S.T. I-II, 131) Pride, too, is the cause of vainglory, the 
unreasonable desire for the esteem of others. This disorder, like am- 
bition, may express itself in three ways: (1) in wanting the esteem 
of others for one’s own sake without referring it to the honor of God 
or the good of the neighbor; (2) in wanting the esteem for the sake 
of vain things, things undeserving of praise; (3) in wanting the 
esteem of those whose judgment is worthless. (S.T. I-II, 132) 

Pusillanimity or littleness of soul is the vice that moderns 
would call culpable inferiority complex. It is a habitual will to do 
less than that of which one is naturally capable. Although this vice 
may be the result of fear of failure, ignorance, or laziness, it is culpa- 
ble only when it is voluntary. (S.T. I-II, 133) 

Magnificence has several vices opposed to it. Parsimony or 
meanness is the desire to do a work, great or small, without provid- 
ing sufficient money to accomplish the work. Miserliness, too, fails 
to observe the proportion that reason demands between expenditure 
and work, but it is generally referred to as the habitual will of refus- 
ing to make adequate provision for the ordinary expenses of living. 
Prodigality or extravagance is a vice opposed to parsimony, but it is 
also the opposite of magnificence because it is the habitual will to 
make unnecessary expenditures. Because it fails to observe due pro- 
portion between the work and the expenditure it is unreasonable 
and so opposed to the virtue of magnificence. (S.T. H-II, 135) 

It seems anomalous that St. Thomas makes no mention of vices 
that are the opposite of the virtue of patience because he is so 
emphatic about the essence of fortitude being preponderantly 
neither attack nor self-confidence nor anger, but endurance and pa- 
tience. Still it is possible to look upon sorrow, either in its defect or 
excess, to be vices opposed to patience. The defect of sorrow mani- 
fests itself in an unsympathetic attitude toward those who are ex- 
periencing sensible evils. While a habitual lack of feeling for suffer- 
ing would be a defect in sorrow, an excessive sorrow would be an 
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unreasonable concern for sorrow and would manifest itself in self- 
pity, pampering of oneself, discouragement in the providence of 
God. 

Perhaps we can find the vice opposed to patience in what St. 
Thomas calls effeminacy, but which we prefer to call lack of back- 
bone or spinelessness, which is the habitual will of surrendering 
one’s moral objective because of the sensible evils that stand in the 
way. It is caused by a lack of moral discipline and the concomitant 
delight in sensible pleasures. It is a giving up of moral ideals because 
of the sensible difficulties that must be overcome in attaining them. 
Suicide, as can be easily seen, is most generally found to have its 
cause in this vice. But there is another vice that is the contrary of 
perseverance. True, it is anything but lack of backbone, but it is still 
not fortitude or perseverance. It is the vice of pertinacity or stubborn- 
ness. This is the habitual will of attacking the impossible. Sen:‘ble 
evils, including death, are facts that some must meet in their pur- 
suit of their virtuous goal. Some are so certain that it would be un- 
reasonable to try to fight against them. Reason would demand that 
we voluntarily submit to the inevitable. A refusal to accept such 
an evil is not fortitude or perseverance, but pertinacity. (S.T. T-I, 
138) 


Conclusion 


There are many consequences, of course, to be drawn from this 
study of the virtue of fortitude. There is one, however, that seems 
most appropriate today: the readiness to meet the supreme test, to 
exercise the virtue of fortitude, by dying in patient endurance so 
that the good may be realized does not exclude the willingness to 
fight and to attack. Passive resistance is not always bravery. There 
are moral goods to be attained by attack. Indeed, it is from the readi- 
ness to attack that the springs of action in the Christian receive that 
detachment and freedom that, in the last analysis, are denied to 
every sort of tense and strained activism or Stoicism. 


f 
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CHAPTER IV 


TEMPERANCE 


Meaning and Need of Temperance 


The prudent man always performs the action that he knows is the 
best way to attain his eternal happiness. Such performance very 
often means that he must so control his irascible appetites or pas- 
sions that he willingly suffers pain of any kind, even death, in order 
that he might merit such happiness. As we have seen, the prudent 
man can submit to such sufferings only if he has acquired the virtue 
of fortitude, 

By fortitude the prudent man can reasonably evaluate evil and 
so make his judgments and so regulate his actions that the evil will 
never interfere with his determined effort to move toward his eternal 
reward, All men recognize that sometimes physical evil must be 
met and either overcome or patiently accepted for the sake of their 
greatest good. But all men recognize that they must not only suffer 
reasonably; they must also enjoy suffering’s opposite—pleasure—rea- 
sonably, because unless sense pleasure is brought under the rule of 
reason it too will be an obstacle to ultimate happiness. The virtue 
of temperance regulates the willing enjoyment of sense pleasure. 

The word “temperance” in today’s usage has a more restricted 
meaning than it had in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas or of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Today “temperance” is almost always associated 
with the consumption of some form of alcohol, particularly in its 
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negative form of “intemperance,” or consuming alcohol in excess. 
Temperance so limited does not at all portray its true meaning as a 
cardinal virtue and as a virtue that solves so many of the moral 
problems all men meet with every day. 

Temperance brings the concupiscible passions under the con- 
trol of reason. Unlike the irascible passions, which are aroused by 
those sensible objects that present some difficulty to the perceiver, 
the concupiscible passions are stirred to act by sensible objects that 
are simply attractive or repulsive. There is, as we have said, nothing 
immoral or wrong about these passions because they are the results 
of the senses and the sense appetites being stimulated by their 
proper objects. In themselves the passions have no morality; they 
are morally good or bad only in relation to the voluntary. They are 
morally good when they are under the control of reason; they are 
morally bad when the desire for or the enjoyment of these passions 
is unreasonable. 

As a rule, however, the concupiscible passions that are con- 
nected with the senses of seeing, hearing, and smelling are never out 
of the control of reason except indirectly, and so reason has no need 
to control them except indirectly. But the concupiscible passions 
connected with the sense of touch are liable to get out of reason’s 
control. As a result of man’s strongest natural forces, namely, the 
preservation of himself and his species, there is a natural urge for 
sensual enjoyment in eating and drinking and sexual activity. More- 
over, because the pleasure connected with these activities is rooted 
in the deepest human urge toward being they exceed the pleasures 
of all other sense appetites, and because they do the senses or ap- 
petites that are the sources of these enjoyments are most prone to 
throw off the control of reason. Therefore we find here the province 
of the virtue of temperance. ‘Temperance, then, is concerned with a 
difficulty not only big but inherent in man as he is. St. Thomas ex- 
presses the purpose of temperance: 


Temperance is about desires and pleasures in the same way as fortitude 
is about fear and daring. Now fortitude is about fear and daring with 
respect to the greatest evil whereby nature itself is dissolved; and such are 
dangers of death. Wherefore in like manner temperance must needs be 
about desires for the greatest pleasures. And since pleasure results from a 
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natural operation, it is so much the greater according as it results from a 
more natural operation. Now to animals the most natural operations are 
those which preserve the nature of the individual by means of meat and 
drink, and the nature of the species by the union of the sexes. Hence 
temperance is properly about pleasures of meat and drink and sexual 

Jeasures. Now these pleasures result from the sense of touch. Wherefore 
it follows that temperance is about pleasures of touch. (S.T. IHI, 141, 4¢) 


Because the appetites for food and drink and sexual inter- 
course are so fundamental, so necessary for the continued existence 
of the individual and the species, the pleasures accompanying them 
are very great. Moreover, we know that because of Original Sin and 
fallen nature, these pleasures are not always easy to bring under the 
control of reason. At times man is attracted beyond all reason to the 
pleasures of eating and drinking and sexual pleasure. Consequently, 
temperance is needed to keep the concupiscible passions within the 
bounds of reason. 

The concupiscible passions, let us recall, are aroused by the 
perception of sensible objects that present no difficulty in attaining 
or repulsing. They are the following six: 


Love is the feeling of approval or like of the sensible good ob- 
ject. 

Desire is the feeling of approach or movement toward the per- 
ceived sensible object. 

Joy is the feeling of satisfaction or pleasure in the attainment of 
the sensible object. 

Hate is the feeling of disapproval or dislike of the sensible evil 
object. 

Aversion is the feeling of movement away from the sensible 
evil. 

Sorrow is the fecling of displeasure in the attained or possessed 
evil. 


It is temperance that must moderate particularly love, desire, 
and enjoyment of the pleasures that accompany the sense of touch 
and taste as well as the senses of smell, sight, and hearing if these 
senses, by reason of their relation to the sense of touch, are in dan- 
ger of transgressing rational control. Wherefore we may define tem- 
perance as the virtue that moderates the attraction toward sense pleas- 
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ure, particularly the pleasures of taste and sex, by keeping them 
under reasonable control. The golden rule or mean of virtue in tem- 
perance is obvious to everyone, namely, to partake of the goods and 
pleasures of the appetites of eating and drinking and sex to the 
amount that the reasonable needs of one’s life requires. 


The good of moral virtue consists chiefly in the order of reason: because 
man’s good is to be in accord with reason as Dionysius asserts. (Div. Nom. 
iv) Now the principal order of reason is that by which it directs certain 
things towards their end, and the good of reason consists chiefly in this 
order; since good has the aspect of end, and the end is the rule of 
whatever is directed to the end. Now all the pleasurable orje that are 
at man’s disposal, are directed to some necessity of this life as to their 
end, Wherefore temperance takes the need of this life, as the rule of 
the pleasurable objects of which it makes use, and uses them only for as 
much as the need of this life requires. (S.T. I-II, 141, 6c) 


The Integral Parts of Temperance 


Because the appetites for eating, drinking, and sex are so in- 
timately connected with man’s natural urge for self-preservation, it 
would seem that these are worthy of some indulgence; yet unless 
these appetites are controlled they exceed all powers of man in their 
destructive violence. Intemperance, for example, the vice by which 
man allows himself to be carried beyond the bounds of reason in 
his desires for these pleasures, leads to the destruction of man’s be- 
ing, because it subverts the hierarchy of powers in which reason and 
freedom should hold the highest places and establishes sense pleas- 
ure as the highest good, the lord of man, and makes the rational 
powers a slave to this demand. The very appetites that should lead 
to self-preservation and self-continuation are directed to the oppo- 
site ends, St. Thomas writes about the same opinion in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Disgrace is seemingly opposed to honor and glory. Now honor is due to 
excellence and glory denotes clarity. Accordingly intemperance is most 
disgraceful for two reasons. First, because it is most repugnant to human 
excellence, since it is about pleasures common to us and the lower animals, 
as it is said by the Psalmist: Man, when he was in honor did not under- 
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stand; he hath been compared to senseless beasts, and made like to them. 
(Ps. 48, 21) Secondly, because it is most repugnant to man’s clarity or 
beauty; inasmuch as the pleasures which are the matter of intemperance 
dim the light of reason from which all the clarity and beauty of virtue 
arises: wherefore these pleasures are described as being most slavish. (S.T. 
I-II, 142, 4c) 


Intemperance, then, allows those passions that are related to the 
pleasures of the sense of touch to transgress the limits of reason, and 
it does this not only because of an excessive love of base pleasure 
but also because of a lack of fear of the dishonor or disgrace that 
overindulgence or lack of reasonable control of such pleasures in- 
volves. To counteract such disorder in these passions the vir ue of 
temperance has two feelings or passions that are its integral parts. 
There is the passion of shame, that is, the feeling of fear for what is 
morally indecent and disgraceful. Shame is not a virtue, strictly 
speaking, for the obvious reason that a temperate man would do 
nothing that is base or disgraceful, but the reason he would not do 
such things is that he is fearful of these things. Shame, then, is not 
only a good passion but it is sometimes called a virtue. (S.T. H-II, 
144) 

But shame is possible only if there is another feeling that has 
been called honesty from the time of Aristotle and in the terminol- 
ogy of the Middle Ages. This is a feeling of attraction or love for 
the spiritually beautiful. In present-day terminology honesty is as- 
sociated with the virtue of justice, that is, giving each man his due 
in thought, word, or action; but in connection with the virtue of 
temperance (and the analogous use of the term is apparent), 
honesty means that a man’s passions are attracted to the morally 
beautiful or befitting. In a word, honesty means that a man’s pas- 
sions about the pleasures of touch are in harmony with what reason 
requires. (S.T. I-II, 145) f 

And a final note about these two essential parts of temperance. 
St. Thomas treats of the problem in his answers to objections. Not 
only are shame and honesty required for temperance; they are con- 
ditions for all virtues. This is readily granted; yet these two passions 
pertain more to temperance than to other virtues because the ac- 
tions that temperance moderates are on the lowest level of man’s 
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being and he has them because of his animal nature. Consequently, 
if man allows himself to be irrationally led to action by these desires 
he is base and disgraced. Wherefore temperance requires that one 
feels the ugliness of the indecent and immoderate, and also feels the 
attractiveness of the decent and moderate. (S.T. I-II, 144, 1 ad 2) 


The Subjective Parts of Temperance 


The special areas of the sense of touch that the virtue of tem- 
perance must moderate so that their pleasures may not exceed the 
limits of reason are just three: the pleasures of eating, of drinking 
intoxicating liquids, and of indulging in sex functions. Thus there 
are three subjective parts of temperance. 

Abstinence is the good habit of taking food in reasonable 
moderation. It is clear that food is required for the preservation of 
the body; it is also clear that the pleasures that accompany eating 
may be indulged in in an immoderate way. Abstinence, therefore, 
reasonably controls man lest he seek the pleasures of eating in an ir- 
rational manner. Abstinence helps man to eat in such a way that he 
reasonably sustains the health of the body. From this it follows 
that complete abstinence would be unreasonable: a man must have 
some food. However, periodic abstinence from food or permanent 
abstinence from certain kinds of foods would not be wrong because 
a man could reasonably sustain the life of the body in this way. Ab- 
stinence, therefore, means using the food at the time and in the 
quantity and quality that reason demands for the preservation of 
bodily life. (S.T. ILII, 146) 

Fasting is an act of this virtue of abstinence, that is, an actual 
refusal to eat or to eat a definite kind of food. Such an act would 
be virtuous provided it did not impair one’s health or interfere 
with the performance of one’s duties. (S.T. I-I, 147) 

We may say the same of intoxicating drinks as we have said of 
food. Sobriety is the good habit of taking intoxicating drinks in rea- 
sonable moderation. However, there is a difference. Abstinence pro- 
hibits absolute and permanent refusal to take in food, because one 
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must preserve one’s life in a reasonable manner. Sobriety, on the 
other hand, demands of certain individuals complete refusal to take 
intoxicating drinks because this is what reason demands as right use 
of such drinks. Hence, unlike abstinence, which demands the use of 
food at some time, sobriety demands nonuse of intoxicants for sor 
individuals. However, it is not wrong to use intoxicants reasonably 
and, therefore, moderately. Excessive or irrational use of intoxicating 
liquors results in the inability to use reason and this opens the way 
to many vices. Consequently, there are some who have a greater ob- 
ligation than have others to acquire this virtue of sobriety by rea- 
son of their status in life: 


Virtue includes relationship to two things, to the contrary vices which it 
removes, and to the end to which it leads. Accordingly a particular virt 
is more requisite in certain persons for two reasons. First, because t 
are more prone to the concupiscences which need to be restrai: ed 
virtue, and to the vices which are removed by virtue. In this respect, 
sobriety is most requisite in the young and in women, because co 
cupiscence of pleasure thrives in the young on account of the heat ol 
youth, while in women there is not sufficient strength of mind to resist 
concupiscence. Hence, according to Valerius Maximus among the an- 
cient Romans women drank no wine. Secondly, sobriety is more requisite 
in certain persons, as being more necessary for the operations proper to 
them. Now immoderate use of wine is a notable obstacle to the use 
of reason: Wherefore sobriety is specially prescribed to the old, in 
whom reason should be vigorous in instructing others; to bishops and all 
ministers of the Church, who should fulfill their spiritual duties with a 
devout mind; and to kings, who should rule their subjects with wisdom. 
(S.T. IHI, 149, 4c) 


The pleasures accompanying eating and drinking require the 
virtues of abstinence and sobriety lest they transgress the limits that 
reason sets for them. The same is true of the pleasure of sex. Such 
pleasure requires that reason monitor it. Chastity is just this guard- 
ian because it is the good habit of reasonably regulating the use oF 
the powers of sex or reproduction. In one way chastity is more like 
sobriety than abstinence, because although complete abstinence 1 
immoral, complete refusal to enjoy the pleasures of drink and sex 
is not only not immoral but often the requirement of reason and, 
therefore, quite moral. 

But the better to understand the virtue of chastity let us first 
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recall what was said about sensible or carnal pleasure being the end 
of an action. (Problems in Ethics, p. 11) It was said that sensual 
pleasure is not the primary, natural (though it might be the in- 
tended) end of an action, but it accompanies the action for the sake 
of the action’s end. Consequently an agent is acting irrationally and 
immorally if he should seek the pleasure of an action and at the 
same time physically impede the end of the action from resulting, or 
if he should seek the pleasure of an act in those circumstances in 
which he has no moral right to act even though he does not impede 
the results of the act. From this it follows that as far as the pleasures 
accompanying the sex act are concerned they cannot be desired or 
sought outside the marital union because in marriage alone can the 
effects be rationally provided for. And even within the marital union 
sexual pleasure cannot be sought except as means to the end of 
sexual reproduction. This is the reason why artificial birth control 
or other sexual acts which are not per se conducive to reproduction 
are irrational and immoral. 

The fact that chastity reasonably moderates the desire and en- 
joyment of the pleasures of sex does not mean that the reproductive 
act should not be performed, but it should be reasonably regulated. 
Such regulation does mean complete abstinence for those who 
are unmarried and at least partial abstinence even for those who 
are married when they wish to use their powers of reproduction in 
those circumstances in which the sexual act per se cannot effect its 
natural end. 

There are two other virtues that, although not being precisely 
separate from chastity, reasonably moderate those actions associated 
with the action of sexual reproduction. Purity regulates certain ac- 
tions associated with the reproductive act, such as embraces, kisses, 
looks. 


Pudicitia (purity) takes its name from pudor, which signifies shame. 

ence purity must needs be properly about things of which man is most 
ashamed. Now men are most ashamed of venereal acts, as St. Augustine 
remarks, so much so that even the conjugal act, which is adorned by the 
honesty of marriage, is not devoid of shame; and this because the move- 
ment of the organs of generation is not subject to the command of 
Teason, as are the movements of the other external members. Now man 
is ashamed not only of this sexual union but also of all the signs thereof, 
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as the Philosopher observes. (Rhet. ii, 6) Consequently purity regards 
venereal matters properly, and especially the signs thereof, such as im- 

ure looks, kisses, and touches. And since the latter are more wont to 

observed, purity regards rather these external signs, while chastity 
regards rather sexual union. Therefore purity is directed to chastity, not as 
a virtue distinct therefrom, but as expressing a circumstance of chastity. 
Nevertheless the one is sometimes used to designate the other. (S.T. H-II, 


151, 4¢) 

Virginity is complete abstinence from the reproductive act and 
all pleasures connected with it. Formally, virginity is an integrity 
of mind that prohibits any thoughts or desires of sexual pleasure; 
materially, virginity consists in an integrity of body free of all experi- 
ence of sexual pleasure. Virginity can be kept by certain persons and 
is so far from being unlawful that it is quite commendable, for the 
reason that it very well helps man to acquire the highest life poss: »le 
for him, namely, contemplation. 


In human acts, those are sinful which are against right reason. Now richt 
reason requires that things directed to an end should be used ix a 
measure proportionate to that end. Again, man’s good is threefold, as 
stated in Ethics, I, 8; one consisting in external things, for instance, 
riches; another consisting in bodily goods; the third, consisting in the 
goods of the soul among which the goods of the contemplative life take 
precedence of the goods of the active life, as the Philosopher shows 
(Nic. Ethics, X, 7) and as our Lord declared (Luke 10, 42) Mary, hath 
chosen the better part. Of these goods those that are external are directed 
to those which belong to the body, and those which belong to the body 
are directed to those which belong to the soul; and furthermore those 
which belong to the active life are directed to those which belong to the 
life of contemplation, Accordingly, right reason dictates that one use 
external goods in a measure proportionate to the body, and in like man- 
ner as regards the rest. Wherefore if a man refrain from possessing Cer- 
tain things (which otherwise it were good for him to possess), for the 
sake of his body’s good, or of the contemplation of truth, this is not sin- 
ful, but in accord with right reason. In like manner if a man abstain 
from bodily pleasure, in order more freely to give himself to the con- 
templation of truth, this is in accordance with the rectitude of reason. 
Now holy virginity refrains from all venereal pleasure in order more 
freely to have leisure for Divine contemplation: for the Apostle says 
(I Cor. 7, 34): The unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the 
things of the Lord: that she may be holy in both body and in spirit. But 
she that is married thinketh on the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband. Therefore it follows that virginity instead of being 
sinful is worthy of praise. (S.T. II-II, 152, 2c) , 
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Because the life of contemplation is a higher life than the life of 
action, virginity is superior to chaste married life. Nevertheless there 
are those who argue that virginity is a violation of the law of nature 
that God, in order to make sure that the human race was properly 
propagated, commanded Adam and Eve and, through them, the 
whole human race: “Increase and multiply and fill the earth.” 
(Gen. 1:28) Their reasoning may be presented as follows: Just as it is 
immoral and a violation of natural law to starve oneself to death, so 
it is an immoral action to refuse to beget children. Just as the law of 
nature requires that each individual take a sufficient amount of food 
and drink to preserve his own existence, so the same law requires a 
man to preserve the human species. The answer to this is the follow- 
ing: 


A precept implies a duty. Now there are two kinds of duty. There is the 
duty that has to be fulfilled by one person and a duty of this kind cannot 
be set aside without sin. The other duty has to be fulfilled by the 
multitude, and the fulfillment of this kind of duty is not binding on each 
one of the multitude. For the multitude has many obligations which 
cannot be discharged by the individual; but are fulfilled by one person 
doing this, and another doing that. Accordingly the precept of natural law 
which binds man to eat must needs be fulfilled by each individual, other- 
wise the individual cannot be sustained. On the other hand, the precept 
of procreation regards the whole multitude of men, which needs not only 
to multiply in body, but also to advance spiritually. Wherefore sufficient 
provision is made for the human multitude, if some betake themselves 
to carnal procreation, while others abstaining from this betake themselves 
to the contemplation of Divine things, for the beauty and welfare of the 
whole human race. Thus too in an army, some take w duty, others 
are standard-bearers, and others fight with the sword; yet all these things 
are necessary for the multitude, although they cannot be done by one 
person. (S.T. ILII, 152, 2, ad 2) 


The Potential Parts of Temperance 


We have to emphasize that these several species of temperance 
control the concupiscible appetites so that the temperate man ex- 
periences the attraction to sensible good and the repulsion of sensible 
evil, but he has so accustomed these feelings to be under the control 
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of reason that he never feels these movements in an immoderate 
manner, These virtues, then, have the subjective or psychic move- 
ments as their proper objects. The potential parts of temperance, on 
the other hand, have the external manifestations, the external acts 
of the concupiscible passions as their proper object. 

Continence is just such a virtue. It is often taken to be synon- 
ymous with virginity, but as a potential part of temperance it has a 
more restricted meaning. It is, in fact, the good habit of the will that 
moderates the vehement passions that arise from the pleasures of 
touch and keeps them under the control of reason, The difference 
between the man who possesses the virtue of virginity and the man 
who has the virtue of continence is that in the virginal man the 
movements of the concupiscible appetites toward the pleasures of 
touch are moderate because they are subject to reason and exhibit 1.9 
repugnance to such subordination, whereas in the continent man 
these movements are violent and he does not have mastery over 
them, but by the power of the will he does not consent to them. In 
other words, the chaste man has acquired a virtue in the concupiscible 
appetite, the continent man has acquired a virtue in the will by 
which he does not surrender to these violent movements of his 
appetite. The continent man is a good man because he struggles 
against evil, but he is not as perfect as the chaste man, who has no 
passion that tends to rise up violently and disturb the order of 
reason. Wherefore chastity is a more perfect virtue than continence. 
(S.T. IL-II, 155) 

Clemency (mildness) is another virtue connected with temper- 
ance, However, clemency does not stand alone, but is rather a sort 
of double virtue. Clemency as such reasonably moderates the giving 
of external punishment and keeps it within the demands of justice. 
But this virtue cannot be possessed unless it be accompanied by 
the virtue of meekness (gentleness), which moderates the feeling 
of anger and keeps it within the bounds of reason. This virtue of 
meckness is in the irascible appetite and belongs to fortitude, as we 
have seen. The meek man, therefore, is not a spineless person whose 
image we picture as a Mr. Milquetoast. Neither is the man of clem- 
ency a benign grandfather who laughs off the shortcomings of his 
grandchildren. Rather the meek and clement man is so strong and 
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selfless that he can control anger and mete out punishment accord- 
ing to the demands of reason and justice and not as a blind and 
egotistical passion would effect. (S.T. IL-II, 157) 

Truthfulness is a good habit of desiring to manifest one’s 
thoughts to others and to appear to others as one is. Obviously this 
habit of desiring to be truthful in words and action is required be- 
fore one can do so. (S.T. I-II, 60, 5c) Since we shall treat of the 
virtue of truthfulness as a part of justice, it is enough to say that 
the external manifestation of one’s desire to speak and act as one 
thinks and knows himself to be is a potential part of the virtue of 
justice. 

The last virtue annexed to temperance is modesty. It is a generic 
virtue for moderating the desires for objects that are not objects 
perceived by the sense of touch. The need of just such a virtue is 
clear, because as man needs the virtue of temperance in order to 
keep his desire and enjoyment of those things in which it is most 
difficult to be moderate, namely, the pleasures of the sense of touch, 
so it is necessary that he have a virtue that reasonably moderates his 
desires for things that are less pleasurable and where moderation is 
not ordinarily too difficult. As St. Thomas points out, it is a fact 
of common experience that we all aspire to excellence and honors, 
superiority, and pre-eminence. There is nothing wrong about such 
desires; in fact, all men should have them and at times all men need 
the virtue of magnanimity by which they can strengthen their de- 
sires for those things that are within their capabilities. But it is also 
true that some need a virtue that would moderate their ambitions 
for things that are above their status of being and their capacities. 
Modesty in all its areas of reasonable moderation takes care lest man 
desires what is too much for him and so leads him to his own de- 
struction. Man should recognize that he is what he is and that he 
has an ultimate good to obtain that is not of his own making. Hence 
he should first of all recognize and accept his place in the reality of 
being. He should also recognize and accept the truth that any con- 
duct that does not lead him to his ultimate end is irrational and 
immoral. The several types of modesty enable him to recognize and 
accept these truths. (S.T. I-II, 160) 

Humility is a type of modesty because it reasonably moderates 
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a man’s will lest he tend to high things. It is primarily concerned 
with man’s relations to God in such a way that man accepts the fact 
that he is a creature and not creator and as a consequence he must 
reasonably submit to God’s rule. The ground of humility is man’s 
estimation of himself according to truth. The vice contrary to humil- 
ity is pride, which is the first of all sins. Pride refers to man’s re- 
lationship to God; it is the antirealistic denial of the relationship 
between creature and creator. Every sin contains two clements: a 
formal element that consists in man’s refusal to accept God as lord 
and legislator—a refusal, in other words, to submit to God’s law; 
and a material element that consists in a desire to do, or an actual 
doing of, what is prohibited by God. Humility is the virtue by 
which one accepts himself as he is in the truth of God’s knowledge. 
There is, therefore, nothing in the virtue of humility that sug- 
gests that a man should spend all his time in self-accusation, in be- 
littling his being and doing, in a cringing feeling of inferiority. 
Humility is truth, an acceptance of oneself as one really is in real- 
ity. (S.T. ILII, 161) 
As Gilson writes: 


This doctrine of the nature of pride (versus humility) is altogether a 
philosophical doctrine but it agrees with the theological doctrine of the 
Church pearing original sin as a sin of pride. The promise of the devil: 
“You shall be as gods, knowing good anal evil,” caused the first man to 
have a disordered desire to be like God, namely, that by his own natural 
ps he might decide what ought to be good and evil for him and by 
his own natural power obtain his happiness. (S.T. I-II, 163, 2) This was 
a grave sin, in fact, the gravest of all sins, if not in its matter, then at 
least in its effects and because of the state of perfection of him who com- 
mitted it. (Moral Values and the Moral Life, p. 176) 


As man needs temperance to moderate the concupiscence of 
the flesh, and humility reasonably to regulate the pride of life, so to 
counteract his immoderate desires of the concupiscense of the eyes, 
he needs another form of modesty. The virtue of moderation in 
studying is just such a virtue. It is the good habit of the will con- 
trolling the unreasonable desire to know more than is profitable and 
useful for man. This virtue is not concerned with the acquisition 
of truth nor with the ways in which such knowledge can be acquired; 
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rather, it is concerned with man’s desires to know more than is mor- 
ally good for him. 

Not only must man curb his immoderate desires for intellectual 
knowledge, because such may be the reason for evil (S.T. IL-II, 167, 
1); he must also curb his immoderate desires for sense experience, 
for they, too, might lead him to sin. All indulgence in the sensual 
perception of the manifold sensuous beauty of the world is not free 
from moral evil. Neither is all sensual perception morally evil. Being 
a unit composed of body and soul, a man must use his sense per- 
ception (as well as all his sense powers) not only that he may 
perfect his vegetative and sense life as reason requires, but also in 
order that he may perfect his rational life, for sense perception is a 
cause of knowledge, which man is morally obliged to foster in a 
reasonable manner. Speaking of moderation in sense experience St. 
Thomas writes: 


The knowledge of sensible things is directed to something harmful, as 
looking on a woman is directed to lust: even so the busy inquiry into 
other people’s actions is directed to detraction. On the other hand, if one 
be ordinately intent on the knowledge of sensible things by reason of the 
necessity of sustaining nature, or for the sake of the study of intelligible 
truth, this studiousness about the knowledge of sensible things is virtuous. 
(S.T. ILI, 167, 2c) 


Perhaps the majority of men will not be moved to overstep the 
bounds of moderation in the pursuit of knowledge, particularly of 
intellectual knowledge, for the intellect is not man’s most active 
faculty. The majority of men are not particularly interested in in- 
tellectual pursuits, but there are two more areas in which a kind 
of modesty is most useful, The first is moderation in the outward 
movements of the body. This virtue reasonably moderates our work 
and our play. Both of these are good, and all men must engage in 
them according to their rational needs. At times man must work 
to fulfill his obligations at home or in his place of employment. If he 
is not working in the manner in which these obligations require he 
needs to acquire the virtue about which we are now speaking. At 
other times man requires recreation, diversion in order that he may 
afford relaxation:to himself as well as to others, Consequently, it 
would be wrong for him to deny himself any diversion; it would 
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also be wrong for him to interfere with the legitimate or rational 
entertainment of others. To interfere with such pleasures of others 
would, in fact, not only be against the virtue of temperance; it would 
also be against the virtue of friendliness or affability, which is an- 
nexed to the virtue of justice. It might be profitable to read what 
St. Thomas has to say about this virtue of moderation in the out- 
ward movements of the body. Although this quotation is lengthy it 
is most worth while because it covers a multitude of situations in 
man’s moral life to which the individual moral agents, as well as the 
psychologist, the social worker, and all those who are concerned 
about those who are engaged in what are called “white-collar” jobs, 
should give their attention: 


Just as man needs bodily rest for the body’s refreshment, because he 
cannot always be at work, since his power is finite and equal to a certain 
fixed amount of labor, so too is it with his soul, whose power is also 
finite and equal to a fixed amount of work. Consequently when he goes 
beyond his measure in a certain work, he is oppressed and becomes 
weary, and all the more since when the soul works, the body is at work 
likewise, insofar as the intellectual soul employs forces that operate 
through bodily organs. Now sensible goods are co-natural to man, and 
therefore, when the soul arises above sensibles, through being intent on 
the operations of reason, there results in consequence a certain weariness 
of soul, whether the operations with which it is occupied be those of 
the practical or of the speculative reason. Yet this weariness is greater 
if the soul be occupied with the work of contemplation, since thereby it 
is raised higher above sensible things; although perhaps certain out- 
ward works of the practical reason entail a greater bodily labor. In either 
case, however, One man is more soul-wearied than another, according 
as he is more intensely occupied with works of reason. Now just as 
weariness of the body is dispelled by resting the body, so weariness of the 
soul must needs be remedied by gesting the soul: and the soul's rest 
is pleasure, as stated in our treatment on the passions. (S.T. I-II, 25, 
2; 31, 1) Consequently, the remedy for weariness of soul must needs con- 
sist in the application of some pleasure, by slackening the tension of the 
reason’s study. Thus in the Conferences of the Fáthers it is related of 
Blessed John the Evangelist, that when some people were scandalized 
on finding him playing together with his disciples, he is said to have 
told one of them who carried a bow to shoot an arrow. And when the 
latter had done this several times, he asked him whether he could do it 
indefinitely, and the man answered that if he continued doing it, 
the bow would break. Whence Blessed John drew the inference that in 
like manner man’s mind would break if its tension were never relaxed. 
Now such like words or deeds wherein nothing further is sought 
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than the soul’s delights, are called playful or humorous. Hence it is 
necessary at times to make use of them, in order to give rest, as it were, 
to the soul. This is in agreement with the statement of the Philosopher 
(Ethics, IV, 8) that in the intercourse of this life there is a kind of rest 
that is associated with games; and consequently it is sometimes neces- 
sary to make use of such things. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that in this matter there are three 
points which require especial caution. The first and chief is that the 
pleasure in question should not be sought in indecent or injurious 
deeds or words. Wherefore Tully (De Offic. i, 29) says that one kind of 
joke is discourteous, insolent, scandalous, obscene. Another thing to be 
observed is that one lose not the balance of one’s mind altogether. Hence 
Ambrose says (De Offic. i, 20): We should beware lest, when we seek 
relaxation of mind, we destroy all that harmony which is the concord 
of good works: and Tully says (De Offic. i, 29), that, just as we do not 
allow children to enjoy absolute freedom in their games, but only that 
which is consistent with good behavior, so our very fun should reflect 
something of an upright mind. Thirdly, we must be careful as in all other 
human actions, to conform ourselves to persons, time and place, and 
take due account of other circumstances, so that our fun befit the hour 
and the man, as Tully says (ibid.). 

Now these things are directed according to the rule of reason: and 
a habit that operates according to reason is virtue. The Philosopher 
gives it the name of wittiness, and a man is said to be pleasant through 
having a happy turn of mind, whereby he gives his words and deeds a 
cheerful turn: and inasmuch as this virtue restrains a man from im- 
moderate fun, it is comprised under modesty. (S.T. II-II, 168, 2c) 


Another type of the general virtue of modesty is modesty in 
outward apparel. Like other material objects in the world, clothes 
and ornaments of the body are things to be used for the betterment 
of one’s moral life, for the life of reason. Hence a man must take 
care that his dress and use of adornments for the body be not un- 
reasonable either by excess or by defect. Each one must dress and 
use adornments for the body as is befitting his station in life as well 
as what his relations to God and his fellow men require. (S.T. II- 
II, 169, 1, ad 3) Consequently, we may define this virtue as the vir- 
tue that moderates the tendency to excess or defect in bodily adorn- 
ment. The mean of this virtue is the custom of the country in which 
one resides, provided this custom is not unreasonable. 

There are three other virtues connected with temperance, but 
since they are concerned with reasonably moderating the desire 
rather than with the external acts of these desires, we shall only men- 
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tion them and leave their more complete explanation to the virtue 
of justice to which their external acts are related. They are the fol- 
lowing: Veracity is the good habit of desiring to be frank with 
others by showing our true thoughts to others in word and deed and 
by appearing to others as we are. (S.T. III, 60, 5c) Affability or 
friendship is the good habit of desiring to be pleasant with others by 
becoming speech and deeds. (S.T. I-II, 60, 5c) Liberality is the good 
habit of reasonably desiring wealth. (S.T. I-II, 60, 5c) 


Vices Opposed to the Virtue of Temperance 


Because temperance is the reasonable moderation of the pleas- 
ures of the senses, any defect or excess of such moderation is a vice 
opposed to this virtue. There are many such vices, and there are 
more that fall under the heading of excess than of defect, but the 
reason for this imbalance of vices is not hard to understand in the 
matter of the pleasures of the sense of touch. The vice of defect is 
insensibility, which is a refusal to use those goods that are required 
for a reasonable care of the individual and the race because of the 
pleasures accompanying these goods. 


Whatever is contrary to the natural order is vicious. Now nature has 
introduced per into the operations that are necessary for man’s 
life. Wherefore the natural order requires that man should make use of 
these pleasures, insofar as regards the preservation either of the in- 
dividual or of the species. Accordingly, if anyone were to reject pleasure 
to the extent of omitting things that are necessary for nature’s pres- 
ervation, he would sin, as acting counter to the order of nature. And 
this pertains to the vice of insensibility. 

It must, however, be observed that it is sometimes praiseworthy 
and even necessary for the sake of an end, to abstain from such pleasures 
as a result of these operations. Thus, for the sake of the body's health, 
certain persons refrain from pleasures of meat, drink, and sex; as also 
for the fulfillment of certain engagements: thus athletes and soldiers 
have to deny themselves many pleasures, in order to fulfill their respective 
duties. In like manner penitents, in order to recover health of soul, have 
recourse to abstinence from pleasures, as a kind of dict, and those who 
are desirous of giving themselves up to contemplation of Divine things 
need much to refrain from carnal things. Nor do any-of these things 
pertain to the vice of insensibility, because they are in accord with rig t 
reason. (S.T. T-I, 142, 1c) . 
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The defect of temperance called insensibility is obviously wrong 
because there is nothing that appears to be so right as actions 
that promote the preservation of the individual and the race. All the 
senses, especially the sense of touch, and their accompanying pleas- 
ures do precisely this. Yet because these belong to man these senses 
and their pleasures should be used in a rational manner, Now, in- 
temperance is an excess simply because it is an overindulgence in 
these pleasures. The general vice of intemperance has many species. 

Gluttony is the vice opposed to the virtue of abstinence. It is 
an immoderate desire for the pleasure of eating. However, we should 
make a distinction between the immorality of the man who not 
only desires but also actually enjoys the pleasures of gluttony, and 
the man who desires such pleasures but does not allow himself to 
partake of them, because the execution of a willed act adds its own 
immorality to the willed act. The glutton, the gourmand, and the 
gourmet may well reckon their moral attitudes toward the vice of 
gluttony. (S.T. I-II, 148) 

Drunkenness is the vice opposed to the virtue of sobriety. It is 
the immoderate use and desire of intoxicating drinks. The moral im- 
putability of drunkenness is an ever-recurring question and St. 
Thomas offers his opinion in the following quotation: 


The sin of drunkenness consists in the immoderate use and concupis- 
cence of wine. Now this may happen to a man in three ways. First, 
so that he knows not the drink to be immoderate and intoxicating: and 
then drunkenness may be without sin. Secondly, so that he perceives the 
drink to be immoderate, but without knowing it to be intoxicating, and 
then drunkenness may involve a venial sin. Thirdly, it may happen that 
a man is well aware that the drink is immoderate and intoxicating, and 
yet he would rather be drunk than abstain from drink. Such a man is 
a drunkard properly speaking, because morals take their species not 
from things that occur accidentally and beside the intention, but from 
that which is directly intended. In this way drunkenness is a mortal sin, 
because then a man willingly and knowingly deprives himself of the use 
of reason, whereby he per orms virtuous deeds and avoids sin, and thus 
he sins mortally by running the risk of falling into sin. (S.T. I-I, 150, 2c) 


There is, then, a way of judging the moral culpability of drunk- 
enness as an act or a habit. This norm of judging also includes what 
in modern terminology is called alcoholism. Let us make the prob- 
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Jem of alcoholism clear: If this problem is a physiological difficulty 
it follows that it is one that should not be solved by the ethician 
but by the physician or the psychiatrist. But if, on the other hand, it 
is a problem in the area of human conduct it must be decided, 
solved, and judged according to what has been said about habit in 
Problems in Ethics (pp. 9-100). Following this trend of thought St. 
‘Thomas offers a reasonable solution to the ethical problem of drunk- 
enness, or alcoholism, in the following words: 


Two things are to be observed in drunkenness, namely the resulting 
defect and the preceding act. On the part of the resulting defect whereby 
the use of reason is fettered, drunkenness may be an excuse for sin, 
insofar as it causes an act to be involuntary through ignorance. But on 
the part of the preceding act, a distinction would seem necessary; be- 
cause, if the drunkenness that results from that act be without sin, the 
subsequent sin is entirely excused from fault, as perhaps in the case of 
Lot. If, however, the preceding act was sinful, the person is not altogether 
excused from the subsequent sin, because the latter is rendered voluntary 
through the voluntariness of the preceding act, inasmuch as it was through 
doing something unlawful that he fell into the subsequent sin. Never- 
theless, the resulting sin is diminished, even as the character of volun- 
tariness is diminished. Wherefore Augustine says that Lot’s guilt is to 
be measured, not by incest, but by his drunkenness. (S.T. H-I, 150, 4c) 


The vice opposed to chastity is lust. It is a general name given 
to acts and desires of unreasonable sexual indulgence. Now because 
such pleasurable desires and acts are morally permissible only in 
the marriage state, and then only when they are not turned away 
from their purpose, all desires and acts for sexual pleasure outside 
the marriage state are morally wrong. St. Thomas presents a most ra- 
tional view of the pleasures of sex in the following: 


A sin, in human acts, is that which is against the order of reason. Now 
the order of reason consists in its ordering everything to its end in a 
fitting manner. Wherefore it is no sin if one, by the dictate of reason, 
makes use of certain things in a fitting manner and order for the end 
to which they are adapted, provided this end be something truly good. 
Now just as the preservation of the bodily nature of one individual is 
a true good, so, too, is the preservation of the nature of the human 
species a very great good. And just as the use of food is directed to the 
preservation of life in the individual, so is the use of venereal acts 
directed to the preservation of the whole human race. Hence Augustine 
savs (De Bono Conjug. xvi): What food is to a man’s well being, such is 
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sexual intercourse to the welfare of the whole human race. Wherefore 
just as the use of food can be without sin, if it be taken in due manner 
and order, as required for the welfare of the body, so also the use of 
venereal acts can be without sin, provided they be performed in due man- 
ner and order, in keeping with the end of human procreation. (S.T. 
II-I], 153, 2c) 


St. Thomas discusses many species of lust, but it will be neces- 
sary only to mention them. They are solitary sin of sexual pleasure, 
fornication, adultery, incest, seduction, tape, unnatural vice, and 
immodest touches and embraces. All these vices are, of course, 
morally blameworthy and seriously so (S.T. I-II, 154, 1c), but St. 
Thomas is of the opinion that they are not only wrong because 
they are opposed to the virtue of temperance, but also because they 
are against justice. (S.T. II-II, 122, 153) And more than this, lust 
is the mother of many other vices. Few vices, in fact, have such far- 
teaching evil effects on the individual than the vice of lust. The 
reason is distorted by lust by introducing into it the vices of loss of 
understanding, inconsideration, precipitation, and inconstancy. And 
on the part of the will there is a twofold inordinate act: hatred of 
God and selfishness; love of this world and hatred of the future 
life. (S.T. ILII, 153, 5c) 

Incontinence is opposed to continence. The incontinent man 
is a deliberately weak man who has no reasonable control over his 
strong concupiscible passions, and as a result he gives in by enjoying 
the illicit pleasures of sex. Like the intemperate man the incontinent 
man allows himself to be overcome by these passions, but unlike 
the intemperate man whose will is fixed on evil, the incontinent 
man’s will is not rooted in evil because he repents of his evil. 
(S.T. ILI, 156, 1) 

Not only does incontinence give rise to the vice of lust; it is also 
the cause of the vice of anger, which is the opposite of the virtue 
of meekness. Anger is a lack of control of the irascible appetite and 
moves one to excessive anger, that is, anger which is out of propor- 
tion to what the circumstances require. As has been said, anger is 
good if it is aroused by some evil, but it should be a moderate anger, 
justified by the circumstance or the nature of the evil. (S.T. II, 
158, 4) Frequently anger causes the vice of cruelty, which is the op- 
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posite of the virtue of clemency. It is an irrational desire to give ex- 
cessive punishment. Such a desire sometimes leads to acts of torture 
and brutality, which are against the virtue of justice. (S.T. II-II, 159) 

As we might suspect, several vices are opposed to the virtue of 
modesty and its species. They require great perspicacity to detect 
them and an equal prudence to practice them. We may call these 
vices immodesty and mean by this word the desire that man has of 
being or appearing other than he is. They all signify a lack of ra- 
tional control over several of man’s legitimate desires. Pride is one of 
these vices; it is opposed to the virtue of humility because it is a 
desire for what is above or beyond one’s status in being, an irra- 
tional desire to be higher than one is. Actually it is the cause of all 
wrongdoing, as we discussed when we were analyzing the virtue of 
humility. Then there is the vice of curiosity, which rejects the virtue 
of moderation in study, for this vice leads a man to desire to know 
more than is good or useful. The human mind reaches this vice 
when it surrounds itself with the recklessness, as it were, of a por- 
petual moving picture of facts, shows, impressions, and sensations 
that it cannot assimilate into any meaningful judgments. There are 
the vices of lack of moderation in the movements of the body as 
well as the lack of moderation in the adornment of the body. As far 
as the movements of the body are concerned, there is always the 
eternal and difficult question of whether we are giving ourselves to 
our work and to our relaxation in the manner that reason demands. 
Do we desire relaxation more than work and as a consequence en- 
joy the so-called relaxation and thus neglect the work? The same is 
true of the question of dressing and adorning the body. What is the 
intention? rational or irrational? chastity or unchastity? It does make 
a difference! There is no mathematical formula by which we can dis- 
tinguish between modesty and immodesty. This distinction must be 
left with the agent who desires the ultimate good or eternal happi- 
ness. Prudence is the ultimate factor in this matter of modesty as 
it is in all matters of human actions that are performed for the 
purpose of attaining the ultimate of human happiness. 
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Conclusion 


From this consideration of the virtue of temperance we must 
conclude that it is a virtue much needed in the moral life, simply be- 
cause it reasonably moderates the most excitable and pleasurable 
passions of man. Because of the intensity of the pleasure connected 
with the concupiscible appetite these passions are prone to influence 
man to immoral actions unless he has learned habitually to bridle 
them. Without temperance almost countless defects will infect the 
powers of man, making him weak and subservient to the very pow- 
ers over which he should have rational control if he is to guide him- 
self easily and certainly to his final end. 


As the Philosopher states (Ethics VI, ) pleasure above all corrupts the 
estimate of prudence, and chiefly sexua pleasure which absorbs the mind 
and draws it to sensible delight. Now the perfection of prudence and of 
every intellectual virtue consists in abstraction from sensible objects. 
Wherefore, since the aforesaid vices involve a defect of prudence and of 
the practical reason, it follows that they arise chiefly from lust. (S.T. 
ILI, 53, 6c) 
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CHAPTER V 


RIGHT 


The Meaning and Need of Justice 


‘The virtues and their connected problems that we have examined 
are concerned with the reasonable moderation of one’s individual 
actions, These are virtues that the individual man must acquire 
and the problems he must solve whether he lives in the society of 
other men or not, because prudence, fortitude, and temperance are 
the means by which he, as an individual, makes progress toward 
his ultimate good and by which he avoids those moral obstacles 
that would hinder him from such progress. But no man is an isolated 
entity, living by himself, separated from all contact with other men 
so that the only morality he must consider is his own personal mo- 
rality. Rather, man is a social being who must live in association 
with other persons in order to live the good life and so attain his 
end. In living in the company of others, his extemal actions, 
whether he wants it or not, relate him in a moral manner to others, 
to other human beings as well as to God, and consequently he 
must take care that his rational acts be the result of his reason rec- 
ognizing these relations and of his will choosing to act as the re- 
ality of these relations demands. This is the vast field of social mo- 
rality, and the virtue formally concerned with it is justice. Now 
because man may act knowingly and willingly in the sphere of 
social relations the virtue of justice as well as prudence, fortitude, 
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and temperance are the subject matter of ethics. Consequently, 
ethics, the science of the moral rectitude of the human act, must 
be concerned with the virtues and problems of all four virtues. 
Its formal object is broader than the object of the science of juris- 
prudence, which is the virtue of justice and its associated problems. 
Jurisprudence is, in fact, a subaltern science to the science of ethics. 

The need that man has of the virtue of justice can be stated 
in a few words: He must know and will the ultimate good for others. 
Simply put and correct, but let us expand this statement. All men 
seek perfect happiness by an inner necessity of their nature. Actually 
there is little question that each individual man strives to obtain 
his own ultimate good, because each one is conscious that he wants 
what is good for him. But problems and difficulties arise when there 
is question of allowing others to seek their ultimate good, of being 
willing to allow others to have what is necessary for their ultimate 
good. Since all men have not only the privilege but the obligation 
to strive for this ultimate good and to employ the means for it, each 
man must not only permit all others to use the means for their 
supreme happiness, but also acquire a facility and a habit of doing 
so. This habit is the virtue of justice whereby a man renders to each 
one his due with constant and perpetual will. (S.T. I-II, 58, 1c) 

Due or right, then, is the object of the virtue of justice. But 
what precisely is right? We shall be helped to understand the mean- 
ing of right if we briefly consider the etymology of the term. Right 
is derived from the Latin word jus (hence, justitia or justice). The 
word jus in its turn is derived from the Latin verb justari, which in 
English is rendered “adjust.” Jus, therefore, or right, has the con- 
notation of something being adjusted, well fitting in place. If, 
then, someone has a right he has that which is adjusted to him, 
something is referred to him as to no one else, something belongs 
to him. Wherefore justice is concerned with giving each one what 
belongs to him, his right. But what is the basis or reason for a man 
to have a right? 
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The Basis of Right 


As we have said, man is by reason of the natural law morally 
bound to the attainment of the ultimate good, which is God him- 
self. If man is obligated freely to order himself to this ultimate end 
it follows that all those things that are necessary for the fulfillment 
of this obligation should belong to him—he should have a right to 
them; otherwise law and its author would impose an obligation and 
at the same time refuse the means to its fulfillment. 

Man has rights, then, because he has a nature that is freely or- 
dered to the fulfillment of his ultimate good. This fact is important; 
indeed, it is the very foundation of all rights. By nature man 
must freely order his life. For the correct ordering of his life it is 
necessary that he observe all the demands that the dignity of his hu- 
man nature requires. Every man is by nature a person, that is, a ra- 
tional, self-ordering, and independent being. He is rational because 
he possesses reason and will. By his will he is necessitated to seck the 
good, the end of his being, and his reason enables him to know the 
means to this end. He is self-ordering because he is able to know 
and to will his own moral actions. He is independent in the sense 
that he is not a part of any other man, nor inferior to any other 
man, either in the essential qualities of his being or in the end to- 
ward which he is obligated to move, or in the right to choose the 
means to this end as understood by himself. 

Because every man, then, is a person, each one has the right by 
nature and the natural law to direct himself to his end and to sub- 
ordinate to himself what is necessary for this purpose. Moreover, be- 
cause of this natural equality of all men, no one can arbitrarily in- 
terfere with this self-ordering of each person, nor subordinate other 
persons to themselves for this purpose, as means to his own self- 
perfection. In other words, the person is inviolable, that is, no one 
can interfere with a person freely directing himself to his ultimate 
end, without at the same time violating a command of the natural 
law. But more than this, not only is man inviolate in regard to his 
last end; the same inviolability, as is evident, extends to those 
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means and the use of those means that are required for the attain- 
ment of his end. 

Each man, therefore, possesses rights because he is a person, a 
whole in the sense that he is the master of his own acts that are to 
bring him to his ultimate goal, an end in himself in the sense that 
he cannot be treated by others as a mere means to their ends, 
but must be permitted freely to direct himself to his own end. Be- 
cause the natural law obliges each man to order his actions in ac- 
cord with it for his own perfection, it must also grant him the 
power to subordinate means to his own perfection. The natural law, 
moreover, imposes an obligation on all other men not to hinder 
others in the use of the right to subordinate means to their own legi- 
timate ends. This right extends to all things that by nature itself or 
by the legitimate exercise of his faculties, or because of some con- 
tingent fact, have such a connection with one person more than an- 
other, that these things are clearly seen to be subordinated primarily 
to his perfection rather than to the perfection of any other. 

We can summarize what we have said about the basis of right. 
Because man is obliged to attain his end by ordering himself accord- 
ing to the natural law, he must possess the means necessary to fulfill 
his obligation, And because men are to live in the society of other 
men, cach man possesses power to subordinate to himself, to the ex- 
clusion of others, that which is necessary for his own personal or- 
dering in accordance with the natural law. The notion of right and 
the notion of moral obligation, then, are correlative. They are both 
founded upon the fact that man is a person, (C.G, III, 112-113) 


Objective and Subjective Right 


Right, then, is the formal object of the virtue of justice. More- 
over, because justice regulates man in his relations with others, with 
God as well as with men, right has two meanings that are mu- 
tually implied in each other. In the objective sense a right is some- 
thing a man may call his own; it is the jus. To take it from him 
would be unjust. 
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As a corollary of this meaning of right we should notice a differ- 
ence between justice and the other moral virtues that have as their 
object something that concerns oneself alone. Unlike the other 
virtues, the means of which are a mean of reason, the mean of jus- 
tice is a real mean. Reason does not prescribe the same course of 
conduct for all persons nor for each person in all circumstances, 
but varies in its demands according to circumstances and persons. 
Thus in temperance, fortitude, and prudence, allowance is always 
made for the agent’s needs and character, for his passions and other 
subjective circumstances by reason of which individuals differ one 
from another. What would be courageous for one, for example, 
would not be a courageous act for another. But in the virtue of 
justice, although it is the reason that apprehends what is due, and, 
thus, there is a mean of reason, the subjective dispositions and 
needs do not determine the due, or change what is due. The mean, 
therefore, of justice is the real mean, that is, that which a man must 
do to preserve the order of equality or the proper relationship be- 
tween himself and all other persons, without distinction of persons, 
feelings, or character. 

Consequently, that alone can be called just which the order of 
equality demands of man in his dealings with others; and that can 
be called a right which this order establishes as related to a per 
son in such a way that unless it be related as belonging to that per- 
son inviolably he cannot live his life independently of others. So, 
too, unless that which is necessary for this independent, self-ordering 
life is accepted as belonging to a person, the natural law, which is 
the law of reason, is violated. He, then, can be called just who gives 
to another not what he would like to give, but what the order of 
reality demands. A right, consequently, in the objective meaning of 
the word, is that which a person may morally make subservient to 
his own personal use as a means to his own personal end, and which 
others should morally allow to be so made. Thus, for example, 
adoration of God is an act, a reality, that the order of equality de- 
mands to be given, to be related, to God. And God, on his part, 
may demand that such an act be given to him and every man may 
demand of all other men that he be allowed to give this adoration to 
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God, and all other men must allow him to do this. The adoration of 
God is right in the objective sense. 

Just as justice, therefore, is based upon that which the order of 
reality establishes as necessarily connected with a person so that the 
person may possess what is befitting him as a moral agent, so right, 
which is the object of justice, is that which the order of reality es- 
tablishes as necessarily connected with a person or persons. 


It is proper to justice, as compared with the other virtues, to direct man 
in his relations with others; because it denotes a kind of equality, as its 
yery name implies; indeed, we are wont to say that things are adjusted 
when they are made equal, for equality refers to some other. On the 
other hand the other virtues perfect man in those matters only which 
befit him in relation to himself. Accordingly then that which is right 
in the works of the other virtues, and to which the intention of the 
virtue tends, as to its proper object, depends on its relation to the agent 
only, whereas the right in a work of justice, besides its relation to the 
agent, is set up by its relation to others. Because a man’s work is said 
to be just when it is related to some other by way of some kind of 
equality, for instance the payment of the wage due for a service rendered. 
And so a thing is said to be just, as haying rectitude of justice, when it is 
the term of an act of justice, without taking into account the way in 
which it is done by the agent; whereas in the other virtues nothing is 
declared right unless it is done in a certain way by the agent. For this 
reason justice has its own special object over and above the other vir- 
tues, and this object is called the just, which is the same as right. Hence 
it is evident that right is the object of justice. (S.T. I-II, 57, 1¢) 


Correlative with the objective right is the subjective right. Al- 
though St. Thomas does not speak explicitly of this right, he does 
mention “that which is permitted,” or “power” (S.T. I-II, 64, 7; 66, 
2), which is the equivalent of what is, at present, called subjective 
tight and which is so important in ethics. The reason for the neces- 
sity of the subjective right is quite apparent once we admit that 
man is a self-ordering individual who must live with his fellow men. 
Because man is to live among men and at the same time to order 
his life freely and to observe the law, man must possess what is 
necessary for this ordering. Moreover, he must possess sufficient 
power to obtain for himself what is necessary and the power to re- 
strain others from interfering with his free activity as would make it 
impossible or unreasonably difficult for him to direct himself to the 
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realization of his ultimate end. It is quite evident, however, that 
nature has not always given the individual man physical power suf- 
ficient to restrain the encroachment of others’ physical powers upon 
his requisite freedom of development. Nature must, therefore, have 
given him some other kind of power whereby this same restraint 
can be effected, and whereby the necessities for the free ordering of 
man’s actions can be obtained. The only power conceivable is the 
power of influencing the wills of other men so that they may be led 
freely to determine themselves not to interfere with this requisite 
freedom. And the only way in which such influence can be 
brought to bear upon the wills of others is by the proposal of a 
motive to the intellects of men that will serve to induce such self- 
determined restraint. A power that is exercised in this way upon 
the free wills through knowledge is called a moral power. Such is a 
subjective right: the inviolable moral power that a man possesses of 
determining something to his exclusive use. This something, which 
is the object of the subjective right, is an objective right. Con- 
sequently, subjective and objective right are correlative terms: the 
objective right is something that may belong to one so that he may 
freely order his life; the subjective right is the legitimate power by 
which he may vindicate something for himself as his own. 


Explanation of Subjective Right 


First of all, a subjective right is a power, that is, an ability or a 
capacity by reason of which a person can do, possess, or exact some- 
thing. It is distinguished from a duty insofar as in virtue of a duty 
one ought to do something. By reason of a right one may act or not 
act so that if he acts or omits to act he does no moral wrong pro- 
vided there is not also a duty to act or to omit the act. By reason of a 
duty, however, one ought to act or not act, so that if he does not 
act or does act his act is morally wrong or right. Thus the right to 
drive an automobile does not mean that I must drive, but if I choose 
to drive my act is good, Whereas if I have a duty to drive, and I do not 
drive I commit a moral wrong. 
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It is an inviolable power, that is, a right implies security from 
arbitrary interference on the part of others. By reason of right, then, 
there is, first of all, something that is exclusively mine or capable of 
becoming mine. Second, there is on the part of others the moral 
obligation or necessity of recognizing that this something is mine 
and should be allowed to remain in my possession, so that if there is 
any interference with my possession, moral wrong is committed by 
those who interfere. Thus the right to drive an automobile not only 
allows me to drive but protects me from being stopped when I 
choose to drive. A right, then, sets up a relation between a person 
and some object in virtue of which that object is exclusively his. 
This object may be something that is already in his possession or 
which should be in his possession, Hence a subjective right is a 
power not only of doing or not doing, of possessing or not pos- 
sessing, but also of demanding something from others, and if these 
others do not allow such possession they are violating the law. 

Subjective right is also a moral power. This element needs to be 
emphasized, because there are many who deny that rights belong to 
the realm of morality and claim that they are entirely physical powers. 
Kant, in his doctrine of rights, identifies right with the physical 
power to compel. Hobbes in his Leviathan and Spinoza in his 
Ethics give the same definition of right. More recently the thought 
has been expressed that right is a moral power, and one that con- 
sists in the force of public opinion: “Thus if, irrespectively of a man 
having or not having the force or persuasion to carry out his wishes, 
public opinion would view with approval, or at least acquiescence, 
his carrying out his wishes and with disapproval any resistance to his 
doing so; then he has a moral right to act.” (Holland, Jurispru- 
dence, p. 193) 

The question, then, is whether a subjective right is a physical 
force, that is, because I can drive an automobile, therefore I have a 
tight, or because I have the ability to ward off physical aggression, 
therefore I can act? If a right is merely a physical power it does not 
pertain to morality, because morality is concerned with acts that 
issue from the intellect and will of man. So a subjective right ap- 
peals to the intellects of others to recognize something as belonging 
to a person and obliges the wills of others not to interfere with 
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arbitrarily or render void what belongs to the person, and he who 
interferes with the rights of another commits a moral wrong. All 
men need certain things that they may use or possess in order to 
order their lives freely, but all men have not the physical power to 
obtain or freely use them. But even when physical force avails noth- 
ing, even when others physically overpower a person, there is still 
the universal conviction that rights persist, that others are doing 
moral wrong when they prohibit a person from keeping or obtain- 
ing that which is his own. Neither is a human right the result of agree- 
ment among citizens. As right does not subtend power, it is not 
created by the will or opinion of the majority. The most that the 
will of the majority is able to do is to demand that what the intellects 
of the majority judge to be true be done. Rights are not ulti- 
mately established by a majority poll, but by the order of reality and 
by the apprehension of it. The mean of justice, as we said earlier in 
this chapter, is not subjective, but objective, that is, the concrete 
object that the order of reality exclusively relates to a particular p *tson 
so that he may live a reasonable and freely self-ordering life. 

Subjective right, then, is a moral power because it appeals to 
the intellect and the will. Because men must live together they 
must respect the possessions of one another and the dignity of the 
human person in virtue of which each is master of his own acts. To 
deny this respect to the possession of things and to the dignity of 
man would be to deny that man has a personal end to be obtained 
by the free ordering of his life, and to claim that man may be 
used as a mere instrument of another's physical power and pleasure, 
such as the brute animals may be used. Hence an appeal must be 
made to man’s intellect to recognize the possession of another, and 
to his will not to interfere with another's possession under the 
penalty of moral wrong. 


Kinds of Right 


Since a right implies a relationship to something to be possessed 
or used exclusively by a person so that he may have what is neces- 
sary for him to observe a law, and a corresponding duty of others to 
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allow a person to possess or use as exclusively his what is necessary to 
observe the law, a right is founded on law. (See the earlier section, 
“The Basis of Right,” in this chapter.) In other words, because a 
person must observe the law he has a right to all that is necessary for 
him to observe the law (and that to which he has a right is the 
objective right); because others must allow a person to observe the 
law, they must recognize the right of the person to possess and use 
all that is necessary so he may freely observe the law. Therefore, be- 
cause law is the proximate source of obligation (Problems in Ethics, 
PP. 253-254), both for him to whom tights should be given and for 
those who should recognize these rights, it is also the source of rights. 
From this conclusion several questions arise: (1) How many kinds 
of rights are there? (2) What is the nature of the law in which 
tights have their origin? 

The answer to the first question is that there are two kinds of 
right—natural and positive—because there are two kinds of law— 
natural and positive: 


The right or the just is a work that is adjusted to another person accord- 
ing to some kind of equality. Now a thing can be adjusted to a man 
in two ways: first by its very nature, as when a man gives so much 
that he may receive’ equal value in return, and this is called natural 
tight. In another way a thing is adjusted or commensurated to another 
person, by agreement, or by common consent, when, to wit, a man deems 
himself satisfied, if he receive so much. This can be done in two ways: 
first by private agreement, as that which is confirmed by an agreement 
between private individuals; secondly, by public agreement, as when the 
whole community agrees that something should be deemed as though it 
were adjusted and commensurated to another person, or when this is 
decreed by the prince who is placed over the people, and acts in its 
stead, and this is called positive right. (S.T. ILIÍ, 57, 2c) 


There is, then, a distinction between natural and positive rights, 
that is, between tights conferred by natural law and rights conferred 
by positive law. From what we have learned in the study of ethics 
nothing seems clearer than this twofold division of rights, and yet 
many ethicians deny that natural rights exist, and insist that all 
tights are conferred by positive human law, by the state. 
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The Doctrine That All Rights Are Positive Rights 


It would be difficult to say how far back in the history of 
thought this theory of rights having their only basis in positive law 
dates. It was certainly taught by many ancient philosophers and 
legalists, because it forms part of the very ancient theory that moral- 
ity and justice originate with the state. But many philosophers have 
discussed this question of rights, and we may, both for the sake of 
brevity and for the sake of answering the question as to the origin of 
rights, include them all under the general heading of Legal Positiv- 
ism, a label that designates many different shades of philosophical 
and legalistic thinking. 

To avoid too much detailed discussion we may say that Positiv- 
ism has its modern origin in the teaching of Calvin, who thought 
that man is essentially, in the present order of existence, which bears 
the effects of Original Sin, selfish and corrupt and amenable only to 
physical force on the level of law. Following this dogmatic position 
of Calvin, philosophers like Hobbes, Bentham, and Rousseau, with 
their own individual points of view, claimed that man originally was 
antisocial and had a right to all things he had the skill to obtain and 
the physical might to possess and, consequently, in this stage of ex- 
istence nothing was just or unjust, because man was absolutely free 
to pursue what he thought was to his own advantage. In such a prim- 
itive state, right is might. But a condition like this cannot last 
long, because it means constant use of violence among men and 
the consequent impossibility of developing themselves. So, for self- 
preservation, men surrendered this original and primitive manner of 
existence for an artificial mode of existence called the state, or hu- 
man society. As a condition of entering society, all agreed to cede 
their rights to the state, which became the depository of all rights 
and whose law, therefore, is the norm of good and evil actions. 
Since the rights originally given to the state by individual men were 
the same as physical force, the state is now the wielder of this com- 
bined force, and actually a person in such a society has rights only 
insofar as the state can enforce its legislation. In such a theory, there 
is no moral law distinct from and independent of the state, if moral 
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law is to be considered a source of rights, because all rights are de- 
tived from the state. Or, if we distinguish between moral law and 
tights, we must conclude that morality is completely distinct from 
the juridical order, the order of rights that the state brings into 
existence, 


Some Rights Are the Result of Natural Law 


What shall we say of such a theory of rights? Let us approach 
the question in this way: We can admit that the state can and does 
confer some rights, but our present contention is that not all rights 
originate with the state. It cannot be that the state confers all rights 
because there are natural rights. There are natural rights because 
man is obligated to observe the natural law simply because a man 
is a member of the human race before he is a citizen of any state, 
and this by a priority of logic as well as of time. We have proven 
that there is a natural law that obliges man to perfect himself by or- 
dering his free actions to his ultimate end. Nature, in other words, 
not only endows man with vegetative, sentient, and intellectual 
powers, but also gives him freedom in exercising them, because 
man is a person. This freedom, however, is not absolute but condi- 
tioned by the counterclaims of other free beings and by man’s status 
as a contingent being who ought to order his life to reach his final 
perfection. Consequently, man has freedom and he is responsible 
for the use of this freedom; perfect happiness is to be gained or de- 
nied insofar as he uses this freedom or abuses it according to the 
demands of his nature, Since, therefore, man has the responsibility 
of attaining his final perfection, he is not to be interfered with in 
the reasonable pursuit of it. By reason of the natural law, then, man 
is obligated to order his free activity in such a way as to attain his 
ultimate end. But to say that the natural law, and, consequently, 
nature imposes upon man this obligation is to say that nature makes 
man secure in the pursuit of the means to this end and, hence, that 
nature has given man certain rights. What these rights are is part 
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of the subject matter of this volume, but that man has rights by na- 
ture and the law of nature and not only by Positive Law is clear. 

By way of confirmation of this same theory we may add the 
following question: Whence is the basis for positive rights if there are 
not natural rights? Certainly civil authority, when it makes its first 
laws, ought to have the right to legislate and the subjects of the law 
ought to have the obligation of obeying the civil authority. But 
whence the obligation of obeying these laws, or whence does civil 
authority acquire these rights? If it is said, as Friedrich Karl von 
Savigny has said, that custom is the source of such rights and such 
obligations, the further question arises: Whence has custom or the 
persuasion of man any right to obligate? Only from a law prior to 
such custom by which men are obligated to observe custom as a 
dictate of right reason judging about the necessity of nature, which 
is the natural law. Or, again, if it said, as Locke (Second Treatise of 
Civil Government, sec. 8, chap. 9) and Rousseau (Social Con- 
tract, i, chap. 6) say, that the consent of the governed is the founda- 
tion for the right of civil authority to make laws and the basis for the 
subjects’ obligation to obey the laws, it may be asked why it is that 
men are held by consent unless it be admitted that contracts oF 
promises must be kept because it is a dictate of the natural law and, 
hence, the foundation of the right that civil authority has to make 
laws and the foundation of the rights of the individuals. 

Moreover, if there are not natural rights, then no positive law is 
unjust. If the human person has no rights except those he receives 
from the state, which is not bound by any law superior to itself, the 
state could command murder, adultery, treason, or any act that man 
is universally restrained from performing. If custom gives the right. 
then one could at the command of custom mutilate or kill. But in- 
dependently of any positive law or custom there are many things 
of which man is conscious that he can call his own: his life, his 
faculties, his essential liberty of conscience. Moreover, by a priority 
of nature, as well as of logic, man is an individual person before he 
is a citizen of any state, and as an individual he is bound to observe 
the natural law; hence he must have the right to those things that 
are necessary to observe this law. 
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The Kantian Theory of Rights 


Another widely accepted theory of rights is that of Kant. He, 
too, has the state as the source of all rights, but in a somewhat differ- 
ent manner. According to Kant, as we may recall from what we 
have said about the autonomy of reason as the source of obligation, 
the individual man is completely free. But freedom is twofold: free- 
dom from inner compulsion and freedom from external compul- 
sion, or from the compulsion of other men. Now, in Kant’s theory, 
morality is related to internal freedom only, that is, man acts morally 
when he acts from a sense of duty to a universal maxim that he can 
establish and by which his internal freedom is limited so that it can 
be harmonized with the internal freedom of his fellow men. 

Justice and rights, however, in the opinion of Kant, are con- 
cerned with external freedom. Although men have absolute freedom 
in all external actions, nevertheless, because man must live with 
other men, their conflicting liberties must be mutually reconciled. 
If all men were actually to exercise this absolute external freedom 
that they essentially possess, life would become impossible; hence, in 
order to make life possible in such a clash of absolute freedom, each 
man must be limited in his external activities. Kant, then, from 
his notion of external freedom, deduces his concept of right, which, 
as we have said, is the power to compel physically. Every man is 
compelled by a universal maxim to cede some of his freedom so that 
every one of his fellow men may be equally free, so that each may 
use the external world without interference from others. But how 
much external freedom each should have and each should cede is 
settled in a mechanical way by the state in such a manner that each 
man has equal shares in the goods of this world. Since, therefore, all 
men have equal rights as a result of such a distribution, Kant 
thus defines right: “Right, therefore, comprehends the whole of the 
conditions under which the voluntary actions of any one person 
can be harmonized in reality with the voluntary actions of every 
other person, according to a universal law of freedom.” As a result 
of civil law no man can trespass upon the rights of another because 
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the state has the physical might to prohibit men from such transgres- 
sion. 

In such a theory of rights, justice is concerned only with exter- 
nal acts that are subject to physical compulsion. Hence there is a 
complete cleavage between justice and morality. ‘There is nothing es- 
sentially ethical about a strict right. Morals deal primarily with in- 
ternal and external acts. Their immediate concern, however, is the 
internal motive, that is, acting from a sense of duty to a maxim 
that can become universal. They are only indirectly concerned with 
justice, that is, insofar as it is a dictate of reason that man observe 
the order of rights or the juridical order. 

From this theory of rights and morals, Kant concludes that 
right and moral are quite different, so much so that moral princi- 
ples bind in conscience, but laws of justice do not. The laws of jus- 
tice in fact depend upon the physical power that the state possesses 
to enforce its laws. Here we have a complete separation of positive 
law, which is the source of rights, and the law of conscience, which 
is based upon autonomous reason and which is the foundation of 
morality: morality is essentially autonomous; right or justice is es- 
sentially heteronomous. Surely here we can find the origin of the 
theory of purely positive or punitive laws! 


The Fallacies of Kant 


Kant is wrong on several counts. He is wrong in asserting that 
all rights have their origin in the need for reconciling all of man’s 
freedoms. All rights cannot be deduced from the notion of freedom. 
‘There are some rights that are deduced from the relations man has 
to other men, such as the rights of parents to the love of their chil- 
dren; there are some rights that are deduced from the work we do, 
such as the right of a man to the table he makes. There are some 
rights that, for example, we call inalienable, such as the right of a 
child to be supported, which would be difficult to deduce from the 
notion of a conflict of freedom. Moreover, if all rights are deducible 
from freedom, one could freely give up all rights. But there are some 
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rights we cannot give up, such as a child’s right to support and, 
therefore, there must be something in rights other than the notion 
of freedom. 

Or again, men have a right to coerce other men in certain cases; 
an instance is the right to restrain a man from committing suicide. 
Such a right could not be deduced from the conception of other 
men’s freedoms. Nor is it correct to say that the object of all rights is 
some external act that is subject to physical force. A man has a right, 
for example, to his good name, or a father has a right to the love of 
his children. But none of these is a material good, nor can they be 
safeguarded by, nor subjected to, physical force. 


The Juridical Order Is a Part of the Moral Order 


From these considerations about the origin of rights, it is clear 
that not all rights are derived from positive law. The argument may 
be summed up by saying that the natural law is the order of reason 
according to which man by the fact that he is a man must order his 
free actions so as to reach his ultimate end; hence it follows that 
what man requires for this ordering must be given to him—he must 
have a right to what he requires to order his life so that he may at- 
tain his ultimate end. The notion of right, then, and the notion of 
moral obligation, are correlative. 

But Kant and many others do not admit that rights depend 
upon morality, Rather, right and morality have different objects and 
a different origin. The former originate in positive law; the latter in 
moral law. The former pertain to external actions; the latter to in- 
ternal motive only. There is, in truth, an absolute cleavage between 
tights and morals. 

Contrary to this proposed duality of the order of justice and 
morality St. Thomas proposes the oneness of all human activity 
under the governance of one supreme moral law. Every human act, 
whether it be purely internal or also external, whether it relates to the 
agent alone or to others, either advances a man toward his final 
end or withholds him from it. Consequently, all human acts, 
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whether legal or moral, juridical or ethical, fall under the moral law. 

To explain this opinion: The juridical order is the whole sys- 
tem of rights and justice. Justice is the “constant and perpetual will 
to render to each his due,” whether it be commutative, legal, or 
distributive; it is the virtue that regulates our human actions in our 
dealing with others and as such is part of the moral order that in- 
cludes all of man’s actions relative to his last end. We must say, then, 
that justice and the juridical order are part of the moral order be- 
cause man’s dealings with other men are human acts. 

Because the natural law regulates the moral order—man’s ac- 
tivity toward his last end—whatever falls under this law belongs to 
the moral order. Since society is a dictate of the natural law, so are 
those things that are necessary for the maintenance of society, chief 
among which is the power of society to make laws, and, conse- 
quently, to establish rights. A right opposed to the moral law, there- 
fore, is no right. Some jurists admit that any right has formal validity 
that, though opposed in its content to moral law, has still been 
conferred by a competent authority. The truth of the matter, how- 
ever, is that if rights are essentially dependent on morality, then any 
right that opposes morality is formally invalid. 

Since many members of the legal profession as well as juristic 
writers dislike to recognize as law anything other than positive 
law, they think the term “right” should not be applied to anything 
but legal rights. However, we have tried to make it clear that many 
tights are facts that have a most objective existence, because they are 
related to the human person as his nature itself is related, and to 
deny the one is to deny the other. These natural rights are prior to 
and more sacred than all civil rights; in fact, they are the basis of 
any civil right. They directly flow from the law upon which all law 
must be founded. It is wrong to limit law and right to civil law 
and positive right, nor does such a distinction help sound thinking. 

The true philosophy of rights of the human person is, therefore, 
based upon the idea of the natural law—the same natural law that 
lays down our most fundamental duties, and by virtue of which 
every law is binding. It is because we are enmeshed in the universal 
order, in the laws and regulations of the cosmos and of the immense 
family of created natures, and in the order of creative wisdom, and 
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it is because we have at the same time the privilege of sharing in a 
. Spiritual nature, that we possess rights toward other men and all the 
assemblage of creatures. In the last analysis, as every creature acts 
only by virtue of its Principle, which is the Pure Act; as every au- 
thority worthy of the name, that is, just, is binding in conscience 
only by virtue of the Principle of beings, which is pure Wisdom; so, 
too, every right possessed by man is possessed only by virtue of the 
tight possessed by God, which is pure Justice, to see the order of his 
wisdom in beings respected, obeyed, and loved by every intelligence. 


The Elements of Subjective Right 


Because a subjective right is a power of using, possessing, or 
exacting something, it is a relation. The term “relative” is opposed 
to the term “absolute.” The absolute is that which denies or pre- 
scinds from connection with another. Relative is that which is con- 
nected with another. Hence a relation is a connection of one thing 
with another. Three elements are involved in every relation: (1) The 
subject or that which is related to another; (2) The term or that to 
which the subject is related; (3) The foundation, which is the rea- 
son why the subject is related to the term. Let us discuss these three 
elements of a relation insofar as they are found in right. 


THE SUBJECT 


The subject is the one who possesses the right. The question 
that arises in regard to the subject is, Who can possess a right? It 
should be clear that only a person is a self-ordering agent. The term 
“person” may refer to either a natural person, an individual human 
being who may freely order his activity, or a moral person, a collec- 
tion of human beings who have freely united to pursue a common 
ultimate end, or even a collection of interests to which by a justifi- 
able fiction of law the unity and condition of personality is at- 
tributed. Hence brutes have no rights. They are of the number of 
things, which are another's: they are chattels. We have no duties of 
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any kind to them, neither of justice nor of charity. Still we have 
duties about them. We must not harm them when they are our 
neighbor’s property. We must not break out in paroxysms of rage 
and impatience in dealing with them. It is a miserable way of show- 
ing off human pre-eminence, to torture poor brutes in malevolent 
glee at their pain and helplessness. Such wanton cruelty is especially 
deplorable because it disposes the perpetrators to be cruel also to 
man, As St. Thomas writes: 


Affection in man is twofold: it may be an affection of reason, or it may 
be an affection of passion. If a man’s affection be one of reason, it mat- 
ters not how man behaves to animals, because God has subjected all 
things to man’s power, according to Ps. viii, 8: Thou hast subjected all 
things under his feet: and it is in this sense that the Apostle says that 
God has no care for oxen, because God does not ask of man what he 
does with oxen or other animals, 

But if man’s affection be one of passion, then it is moved also in 
regard to other animals: for since the passion of pity is caused by the 
afflictions of others, and since it happens that even irrational animals 
are sensible to pain, it is possible for the affection of pity to arise in a 
man with regard to the sufferings of animals. Now it is evident that if 
a man practice a pitying affection for animals, he is all the more dis- 

osed to take pity on his fellow-men; and so it is written (Prov. xii, 10): 

he Just regardeth the lives of his beasts; but the bowels of the wicked 
are cruel. Consequently the Lord, in order to inculcate pity in the Jewish 
people, who were prone to cruelty, wished them to practice pity even 
with regard to brute animals, and forbade them to do certain things 
savoring of cruelty to animals. Hence He prohibited them to boil a kid 
in the milk of its dam; and to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn; 
and to slay the dam with her young. (S.T. I-II, 102, 6, ad 8) 


It is wanton cruelty to vex and annoy a brute beast for sport. 
This is unworthy of man, and disposes him to inhumanity toward 
others. Yet the converse is not to be relied on: there have been 
cruel men who have made pets of the brute creation, But there is 
no evil resting on the practice of causing pain to brutes in sport, 
where the pain is not the sport itself, but an incidental concomitant 
of it. So, too, we may even inflict pain upon animals if such pain, 
directly or indirectly, contributes to the sustenance of man or to the 
advancement of speculative or practical science, Nor are we bound 
to any anxious care to make this pain as little as possible. Brutes are 
as things in our regard: so far as they are useful to us, they exist for 
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us, not for themselves; and we do right in using them unsparingly 
for our need and convenience, though not for our wantonness. If, 
then, any special case of pain to a brute be a fact of considerable 
value for observation in biological science or the medical art, no 
reasoned considerations of morality can stand in the way of man’s 
making the experiment. 

No, we have no duties to brute beasts, but we do have duties 
about them, namely, we must use and treat with them in a reasona- 
ble manner. We must not use brutes that are the property of others, 
without the owners’ permissions; otherwise we are unjust to the 
owners. We must not inflict needless pain upon them, that is, pain 
that serves no useful and reasonable purpose, but that caters to 
man’s passions or brutality, because this is unbecoming in man and 
is an offense against God, who gives man dominion over the beasts 
so that they may serve man as instruments for achieving his rea- 
soned perfection, 


THE TERM 


The term of a right is that to which the subject is referred. 
This term includes two: the personal term, which is the person or 
persons who are morally and juridically obligated to respect the 
tight; the material term is the just thing, the object that a person 
may morally possess, use, or exact. In respect to the material term 
these questions may arise: What can be the object of a right? What 
can a person claim as his own? 

To the first question, we answer that anything except a person 
can be the material object of a right. It is of primary importance 
to establish that no person, either natural or moral, can be the 
object of a right. The proof of this lies in the evident fact that no 
person as a person can be a mere tool or means of another person 
because every person is self-determining, and independent of every 
other person, and to make a person subserve the good of another 
would deny this natural equality of all persons freely to order their 
actions to their ultimate end. 

This does not mean, however, that the state or an individual 
person may not have a right over the goods or over certain activities 
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of another, as in a time of war or in just employment. The state has 
a certain right over certain activities and goods of the individuals 
insofar as these are necessary for the existence of the state. And an 
individual may have rights over another’s actions, such as an em- 
ployer over the actions of the employee or a father over a child. But 
neither the state nor an individual can have rights over human be- 
ings in such a manner that they are mere tools or chattels. Conse- 
quently, absolute slavery or servitude is against the natural law. 
Even limited servitude, whereby one’s activity is perpetually made to 
subserve another, is contrary to the dignity of the human person. 

What can a person claim as his own? To this question the re- 
maining part of the book is the answer. But we may now say that 
that which justice demands to be within the exclusive power of an 
individual is the object of a right. The precise nature of justice will 
be discussed in the following chapters. 

The term of a right is also a personal term. This term signifies 
the person or persons who are morally and juridically obligated to 
respect the right of the subject. There is no reason to delay over 
this element of a right, because a right could hardly be a moral 
power unless it also gave rise to a moral obligation on the part of 
others, either of not hindering this moral power from being exer- 
cised, or of assisting it to be exercised when assistance is needed. 
Consequently, this obligation is twofold. It is first of all negative, 
that is, one must do nothing that will void or interfere with the 
right of another. It is positive when one has the duty of assisting 
another to exercise his power, as in giving food to a starving man, 
or fulfilling one’s promises, or making restitution for injustices done 
to another. 


THE FOUNDATION 


The foundation is the reason why a relation exists between a 
subject and an object. What is it that gives a person a moral power 
over a definite object? To answer this question we must distinguish 
between the ground or right, or the ultimate reason for a right and 
the title or the proximate reason. 

The ground is the principle from which a right flows, the fun- 
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damental basis upon which a right rests. In the first part of this 
chapter we saw that the basis of right is law itself. Law is the order of 
reason that human persons must observe to obtain their ultimate 
end. Hence it follows that what is necessary for the fulfillment of 
this law must be granted to the person. Law, then, is the ultimate 
basis for all rights. 

But law may be called the basis of right only in a general 
sense. Law determines rights only in general, because it is concerned 
only with general classes of acts. In seeking the origin of a particular 
right, we find that over and above the general law concerning a 
right, something more is required for the existence of this right. For 
example, natural law gives each man a right to possess property. But 
in order that I, as an individual, may call a definite parcel of mate- 
rial goods “mine” it is necessary that I appeal to more than the 
natural law. I must appeal to some concrete fact, recognized by civil 
governments and my fellow men as a fact that establishes a connec- 
tion between men and the material object. Such a concrete fact 
is called a title. 

A title is some contingent fact by which a connection between 
a determined person and a determined object is established. The 
need for a title as a necessary element of right logically flows from 
the nature of, and the need for, rights. Evidently all goods and all 
advantages cannot belong to everyone. Some persons have rights and 
needs for rights to some things; others, to others. How do such in- 
dividual rights arise? The law is not sufficient. Besides the law, 
which states the general conditions under which it grants rights 
to the individuals, the conditions of the law must be verified, In 
other words, between the law and the actual right, the fact apply- 
ing the law must intervene. This fact is the title that brings the law 
into effect in concrete circumstances and demonstrates the existence 
of the right. Thus, to return to our example, it is surely a provi- 
sion of the natural law that man possess some material goods that 
he can use as his own to order his life freely. But such a law cannot 
of itself make concrete an individual’s right to a particular material 
object, because the same law applies equally to all men, and so 
from the law itself we can only conclude that all property belongs 
to all men collectively and individually (this will be explained in 
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Chapter XI, which considers man’s right to property), which 
makes it impossible for any individual to have a concrete right to 
any particular part. This general law has to be particularized or 
determined so that it will be operable. Such a determination will 
be, for example, expressed in something like the following terms: 
The law commands that property be exclusively his who has ex- 
pended some work in its acquisition. It is this expenditure of work, 
then, that makes the general law applicable to these circumstances 
and gives to the individual expending this energy a title to a con- 
crete material object. Thus, through the medium of a title, law 
confers this actual right. 

_ In the concrete acquisition of a right, therefore, there is al- 
ways some logical process involved. The following is an example: 
Whoever through the exercise of his powers, physical or mental, 
gives a new form to a material object has a right to that object. But 
John Jones has given a new form to this material object by his 
work. Therefore this material object is the exclusive property of 
John Jones. The major premise enunciates a general law, the founda- 
tion of Jones’s right. The minor of the syllogism is a fact, the title to 
the right. The conclusion is an affirmation of the right. 

This fact or title may be the mere fact of one’s existence, which 
is the title to all natural rights—for example, the fact of one’s exist- 
ence is the title to one’s freedom of conscience, and so on; or it 
may be a historical fact that gives one rights, such as, for example, 
positive law gives one the right to drive his automobile on the right 
side of the street. 


The Properties of Right 


Differing from the elements of right, which are the essential 
constituents, are the properties of right. Like all properties, the 
properties of right are not the essential elements, but those that flow 
from the essence of a right. It has been affirmed with good reason 
that the properties of right are just two: coactivity and limitation. 

Coactivity is the moral power attached to a right of using 
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physical force to defend the right. Coaction is the actual use of this 
power of defense of right. In earlier sections of this chapter we 
called attention to the theories of Hobbes and Kant regarding the 
relation of right and coaction. The implicit or explicit view of these 
men is that the power of coaction is not the property of right but is 
its very essence, so that right is physical coaction. While not admit- 
ting this theory, we are willing to admit that some rights have the 
property of coactivity. In the first place a theory that identifies physi- 
cal force with right seems unreasonable, because before one can use 
physical force, for example, to defend his life, he must have a right 
to the use of this force because he has a right to his life. Coactivity, 
therefore, presupposes a right that is prior to itself. If, therefore, 
physical force were the right itself, it would follow that that which 
is prior to the physical force is the physical force, which is unintel- 
ligible. This identity of physical force with right is unreasonable 
for another reason. There are some rights that cannot be defended 
by physical force, such as a mother’s right to the love of her chil- 
dren, which cannot be obtained by the use of violence. 

Coactivity is thus a property of some rights, of those rights 
that can be defended by the use of physical force—the right to life, 
to external goods, and so on—for unless man had the moral right to 
use force, these goods could not be protected. Nevertheless, we 
ought to remember that since coercive power attached to a right has 
for its purpose the safeguarding of the juridical order, the exercise 
of this power belongs primarily to the subject to which, by natural 
tight, the care of the juridical order is entrusted as a special duty. 
For if it were licit for any member of civil society to use coercive 
force for the preservation of his rights, such a use would be harmful 
to the juridical order. Hence, the coercive power itself belongs to 
the individual in whom the power rests, but its exercise belongs 
ordinarily to civil authority. 

Limitation is that property whereby the extension and exercise 
of a right may be restricted. We are not free to disregard the coun- 
terclaims of others and therefore the right of one can limit the 
tight of another. We must conceive the moral order in which rights 
exist as one organic system, just as the parts of the body make up 
one organic bodily system. And just as the parts of the body limit 
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each other, that is, just as no part should be exercised at the ex- 
pense of, or to the detriment of, another, so in exercising any right 
or in following any law due regard must be had for the whole sys- 
tem of rights and laws that regulate human conduct. Thus the law 
that gives a man the right to keep what he produces is limited by 
other laws, such as the law of charity, which binds man to help his 
neighbor, or the law of justice, which demands that one help an- 
other from his superfluities. 

It is true that man’s natural rights are absolute, not in the 
sense that they are subject to no limitations, which would be ab- 
surd, but in the sense that their validity is not dependent on the 
will of any person. They are, in other words, absolute in existence 
but not in extent nor in exercise. Within reasonable limits their sa- 
credness and binding force can never cease. Outside these limits, 
they may in certain contingencies disappear. If they were not ab- 
solute to this extent, if there were no circumstances in which they 
were secure against all attacks, they would not deserve the name of 
rights. This matter may be made clearer by one or two examples. 
The right to life may be said to be absolute because no human power 
may licitly kill an innocent man as a mere means to the realization of 
any end whatever, The life of the individual person is so sacred that 
as long as the right thereto has not been forfeited by bad conduct 
of the subject himself, it may not be subservient to the welfare of 
another individual or any number of individuals. Not even to pre- 
serve its own existence may the state directly and deliberately put 
an unoffending man to death. When, however, the individual is not 
innocent, when by such actions as murder he has forfeited his right 
to life, he may, of course, be rightfully executed by civil authority, 
or killed in self-defense by his fellow man. He may also be compelled 
to risk his life on behalf of his country; and he may with entire 
justice be deprived of life indirectly and incidentally, as when non- 
combatants are unavoidably killed in a city that is bombed in time 
of war. Again, the rights to liberty and property are not absolute in 
the sense that the individual may have as much of these goods as he 
pleases, and do with them as he pleases, but in as much as within 
reasonable limits, which are always determined by the essential 
needs of personal development. 
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So in the juridic order the rights of one individual are limited 
by the counterclaims of others and the needs of the common social 
good. The problem of conflicting rights is an ever-present prob- 
lem because the adjusting of goods goes on daily. How are such con- 
flicts to be resolved? Although civil law has various and definite 
procedures for this resolution, we wish to give the moral principles 
by which we may settle these difficulties, or resolve these conflicts. 

In the first place we may say that a conflict of rights may be 
present in either of the two following cases: one person has a right 
to do something and another the right to prevent the other from 
doing it; two persons have the same right to hold or exact the 
same thing. An example of the first would be a person who has a 
tight to do as he pleases with what he produces, but another in 
extreme necessity has a right to what the other produces. An example 
of the second would be the citizen, who has a right to his life, and the 
civil authority, which has a right to risk this same life in defense of 
the country. 

Such conflicts are in fact only apparent. A true conflict, a con- 
flict in the concrete and objective order of existence, is impossible. If 
such a conflict existed it would argue a contradiction not only in the 
natural law, which is the proximate source of all rights, but in God 
himself, who is the ultimate source of the natural law. Since it is 
the natural law and God who establish rights, if there were a real 
conflict, the natural law and God would be approving and com- 
manding contradictory things. But this is impossible. 

But sometimes there is a seeming conflict of rights. What moral 
course is to be followed? To this question there is only one answer. 
We have always insisted upon reality’s being a check and a norm for 
the judgments that individuals should make about their moral duties 
and rights. If it is true that the agent may make a judgment upon 
reality and insofar as he follows this judgment, certain that he is 
acting rightly, he is acting morally rightly; nevertheless, we must ad- 
mit that it is reality itself that determines the speculative truth of the 
practical judgments. So in matters of right, at times there is, be- 
cause of individual wrong speculative judgments, an apparent con- 
flict of rights; nevertheless, this conflict is only apparent and is to be 
settled by the order of reality itself in such a way that just as truth 
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itself is determined by the relation of mind to reality, so rights are 
determined by the relation of one’s judgments about his rights to 
that which reality itself manifests to be the right. Let us take an 
example. Suppose I really have borrowed the sum of five dollars 
from my neighbor five months ago. At the present time I think that 
I have repaid him; he, on the other hand, is equally certain that I 
have not repaid him. Here is an apparent conflict of rights. If I have 
paid him, I do not owe him five dollars; if I have not, I still owe him 
this sum. The question is therefore, Do I owe him five dollars, or 
do I not? How is this problem to be solved? There is only one way: 
What do the concrete circumstances of the problem demand? Grant- 
ing that these circumstances may be difficult to determine, the judg- 
ment upon them is nevertheless the solution to the problem. 

Consequently, the solution of an apparent conflict of rights is 
that the stronger right, the right in accord with reality, always pre- 
vails. Reality, in other words, is the final arbitrator of rights, just as 
teality is always the final check as to what is right and what is 
wrong, theoretically, in all moral matters. 

In the final analysis the problem of the conflict of rights comes 
to be the problem of the doubtful conscience: What should a 
man do who is contemplating an action that may be a violation of 
the right of another? The answer is: The safer course should be fol- 
lowed, that is, what does the order of reality more probably de- 
mand of me in these circumstances; what do the circumstances as 
apprehended by me tell me about the rights of others? Is the action 
contemplated an action that might do harm to another? Then fol- 
low the safer course. And we may interpret the safer course in the 
following manner: The common good is to be preferred to the in- 
dividual good, the spiritual good to the bodily good, and the more 
necessary for eternal life is to be preferred to the less necessary. 


The Right of an Erroneous Conscience 


The question of a conflict of rights brings up the problem of 
the erroneous conscience. We have said that a man acts justly when 
he acts according to the order of equality as known by him; that the 
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just thing and, therefore, the right, is that which this apprehended 
order demands for the preservation of equality. But as we know, 
conscience is sometimes erroneous; sometimes it demands as right 
and just what theoretically and objectively is not right and just, and 
as a result of this false theoretical judgment a conflict of rights en- 
sues. What, then, we might ask, is the status of the erroneous con- 
science, and what is the status of the right judged to be present as a 
result of error? Is the status of the erroneous conscience and its 
tights the same as the status of a true conscience and its rights? 

To answer, a distinction has to be made between what I shall 
call the moral function of conscience and its rights and its juridi- 
cal function and its rights. The explanation is as follows: The er- 
toneous conscience, equally as the true conscience, assures the in- 
dividual that his actions are morally good. The right that an er- 
roneous conscience judges to be present, equally as the right that a 
true conscience judges to be present, is a true moral right. The ac- 
tion performed as a consequence of an erroneous conscience to 
preserve the order of equality, equally as the action performed as a 
consequence of a true conscience, is a just act. For example, the 
conscientious polygamist commits no moral wrong by having four 
Wives; in the internal order of private morality, his action is good, he 
has a right to four wives, and by having them he acts justly. However, 
unlike the true conscience, the erroneous conscience does not create 
any right that is coactive against legitimate authority, or that could 
prevail in conflict with the rights of others. Thus, the conscientious 
polygamist cannot, under appeal to conscience or right, claim the 
tight to practice polygamy in a civil society that prohibits the prac- 
tice, in such wise that the prohibition of polygamy by civil authority 
would be a violation of his conscience or his right. To take another 
example, a man might sincerely, though erroneously, think he has 
a right to the money I possess. But his erroneous conscience creates 
no right that would juridically oblige me to give him the money. 

It is true that civil authority cannot oblige the polygamist to 
assent internally to the truth that polygamy is wrong, nor can I 
oblige a man to assent internally to the truth that the money I have 
is mine and not his. But civil authority can legitimately forbid a 
man to marry more than one wife at a time, and it can punish the 
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man as a criminal if he disobeys. And I can legitimately forbid a 
man to take my money and can use force to hinder him from doing 
so. By so doing, civil authority and I violate no juridical right of con- 
science, because there is no right there to violate: the erroneous con- 
science has no juridical status when it issues in acts repugnant to 
what the objective order of things demands, to the natural law or 
the common good, or to the legitimate rights of others. 

As Father Murray writes: 


This distinction between the moral and juridical functions of conscience 
—its function of certifying acts as good and of creating rights—is 
important. The problem of the erroneous conscience is relatively simple, 
when one considers the individual conscience, as it were, in isolation, as 
before God, who sees the heart and forgives its ignorance. But that is 
not the whole case. The individual is also involved in a whole system 
of social relationships, and his beliefs and acts have social repercussions. 
And when he projects himself into society by his actions, he finds him- 
self in an order, a social and juridical order, based on law and vindicated 
by law. His liberty to act according to conscience comes under the con- 
trol of the legitimate demands of this juridical order; and an erroneous 
conscience creates no rights, as against a legitimate order of law. It is a 
valid principle of liberty only in that internal forum of private morality, 
where the law is simply that conscience must be obeyed. But it is not a 
valid principle of liberty in the external forum of the social and juridical 
order, where there is also another law to be considered. (“Freedom of 
Religion,” p. 262) 
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CHAPTER VI 


JUSTICE 


The Virtue of Justice 


Immediately after his discussion about right, St. Thomas takes up 
the question, What is justice? In one sense and in a very broad 
sense, justice is the virtue by which everybody and everything re- 
ceives its due whether it be God, a power of the soul, oneself, or 
one’s fellow men. It was in this sense that Plato defined justice as 
the perfect harmony of the powers of the soul. (Republic ix. 591) But 
such a definition of justice is too broad. It is a metaphorical use of 
the term and is simply coextensive with the good. It was in this 
sense that Aristotle, recalling the proverbial saying: “All virtue is in 
justice comprehended,” reduced justice in its broad meaning to 
obedience to law and is thus coextensive with virtue. (Nic. Eth. v. 
1, 1129b) It is in this sense that Holy Scripture often uses the word 
“justice,” as when it is said that “Joseph was a just man.” 

This is much too broad a meaning for the cardinal virtue of 
justice. St. Thomas, immortalizing the definition of the Roman juris- 
consult Ulpianius, says that justice as a particular virtue is “a habit 
whereby a man renders to each one his due by a constant and per 
petual will.” Aristotle, too, and all jurists with few exceptions, mean 
the same when they deal with justice as a particular virtue. 

Justice, then, has to do with external actions in relation to 
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others; it regulates those duties that man is strictly bound to dis- 
charge toward God and his fellow men. The fundamental notion 
of justice is equality, which supposes two terms which are actually 
distinct persons. Justice can exist only between such terms. Any dis- 
tinction that is less than this cannot be the foundation for equality 
properly so called and, consequently, for justice in the proper sense 
of the word. When, therefore, Plato defines justice as the harmony 
of all parts of the soul, he fails to define the particular virtue of jus- 
tice, because the parts of the soul are not actually distinct from each 
other as other and other, but rather go to make up one man. Justice 
is concerned with adjusting equality of persons, and by equality is 
meant giving each his due so that each person may possess that 
by which he is the self-acting, independent, and self-ordering person 
about which we spoke in the last chapter. If, then, man acts so that 
he does not infringe upon the rights of another person no matter 
what he may be, he is acting from the motive of justice. Conse- 
quently, by reason of the virtue of justice we observe the law, 
whether it be natural or positive, because we permit and help others 
to conduct themselves as persons by giving to them or allowing 
them to possess what is theirs, and so we observe the law whose sum 
and substance is: Do good and avoid evil. As we advance in our 
study of the virtue of justice both the notion of equality and the 
distinction between persons will be made clearer. Concerning the 
distinction between persons, St. Thomas writes: 


Since justice by its name implies equality, it denotes essentially relation 
to another, for a thing is equal, not to itself, but to another. And for as 
much as it belongs to justice to rectify human acts, this otherness which 
justice demands must needs be between beings capable of action. Now 
actions belong to supposits and wholes and, properly speaking, not to 
parts and forms or powers, for we do not say properly that the hand 
strikes, but a man with his hand, nor that heat makes a thing hot, but 
fire by heat, although such expressions may be employed metaphorically. 
Hence, justice properly speaking demands a distinction of supposits, 
and consequently is only in one man towards another. Nevertheless in 
one and the same man we may speak metaphorically of his various prin- 
ciples of action such as the reason, the irascible, and the concupiscible, 
as though they were so many agents; so that metaphorically in one and 
the same man there is said to be justice insofar as the reason commands 
the irascible and concupiscible, and these obey reason; and in general 
insofar as to each part of man is ascribed what is becoming to it. Hence 
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the Philosopher (Ethics v, 11, 1138b) calls this metaphorical justice. 
(S.T. I-II, 58, 2¢) 


The Integral Parts of Justice 


Let us recall that integral parts are the necessary elements that 
constitute the virtue. Since justice is the habitual will of giving 
each one his due, there is, then, only one integral part: the habitual 
will of giving each one his due. However, because this habitual will 
to give others what is theirs may be expressed in two ways, we may 
say that there are two quasi-integral parts: the habitual willing to do 
what is good for others, and the habitual willing to avoid doing 
evil to others. 


Justice considered as a special virtue regards good as due to one’s neigh- 
bor. And in this sense it belongs to special justice to do good considered 
as due to one’s neighbor, and to avoid the opposite evil, that, namely, 
which is hurtful to one’s neighbor; while it belongs to general justice 
to do good in relation to the community or in relation to God, and to 
avoid the opposite evil. 

Now these two are said to be quasi-integral parts of gencral or of 
special justice, because each is required for the perfect act of justice. 
For it belongs to justice to establish equality in our relation with others, 
and it pertains to the same to establish and to preserve that which it has 
established. Now a person establishes the equality of justice by doing 
good, i.c., by rendering to another his due: and he preserves the already 
established equality of justice by declining from evil, that is, by inflicting 
no injury on his neighbor. (S.T. I-II, 79, 1¢) 


We should recall what has been said about the personal term of 
subjective right in the preceding chapter. Justice does not only mean 
that we give others their rights—and this means that we are doing 
good to others—but it also means that we should not do anything 
that will interfere with the rights of others, and in this we are avoid- 
ing doing evil to others. We must not be unjust by transgression: 
we must not act in a way that would deprive others of their 
rights; neither must we be unjust by omission; we must not fail 
to help others to enjoy their rights when law demands that we 50 
help. (S.T. I-II, 79, 2¢ and 3c) 
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The Subjective Parts of Justice 


Like all cardinal virtues, justice is a generic virtue. St. ‘Thomas 
distinguishes three species or areas of human action that should be 
governed by justice. 


LEGAL OR GENERAL JUSTICE 


Legal justice is the virtue that inclines the will to will what is 
right for the common good. It is called legal because its proper ob- 
ject is the common good, which falls under the province of law. It is 
called general because the common good may require acts of all the 
virtues from those who are members of the community. This kind of 
justice means that each member of the community, whatever his 
function in the community may be, makes his proportionate contri- 
bution to the well-being of the community. (What wonder that this 
kind of justice is sometimes called contributive justice!) Because 
this virtue is directed to the common good it may be called a gen- 
eral virtue insofar as it requires that each member of the commu- 
nity cultivate those virtues that are required for the security of the 
common good. Thus, cowardliness, fornication, immodesty, which 
are not in themselves acts of injustice, can become harmful to the 
community and so they are indirectly the object of general justice. 
The same is true of all other virtues and vices. Following this line of 
thought it is clear that a man may perform an action that is gov- 
erned by several kinds of justice. Thus if a man pays a doctor his 
fee he is performing an act of commutative justice; he is also per- 
forming an act of legal justice because this payment contributes to 
the common good as well as to the individual good of the doctor. 

All acts of the citizens are directed to the common good by this 
virtue. But as a particular virtue with a direct formal object it must 
exist in civil rulers and in the citizens who are ruled: in the law- 
makers because they are obligated by this virtue to make laws that 
are for the common good; in the citizens, who are obligated by 
this virtue to obey the laws so enacted. Hence it can be said that 
this virtue exists in the lawmakers as in a principle (they make the 
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laws) and in the subjects inasmuch as they obey these laws. By reason 
of this virtue all citizens are morally obligated to obey all the just 
laws of legitimate civil authority. 


A thing is said to be general in two ways. First, by predication: thus 
animal is general in relation to man and horse and the like: and in this 
sense that which is general must needs be essentially the same as the 
things in relation to which it is general, for the reason that the genus 
belongs to the essence of the species, and forms part of its definition. 
Secondly a thing is said to be general virtually; thus a universal cause is 
general in relation to all its effects, the sun, for instance, in relation to 
all bodies that are illumined or transmuted by its power; and in this 
sense there is no need for that which is general to be essentially the 
same as those things in relation to which it is general, since cause and 
effect are not essentially the same. Now it is in the latter sense that 
legal justice is said to be a general virtue, inasmuch, to wit, as it directs 
the acts of the other virtues to its own end, and this is to move all the 
other virtues by its command; for just as charity may be called a general 
virtue insofar as it directs the acts of all the virtues to the Divine good, 
so too is legal justice, insofar as it directs the acts of all the virtues 
to the common good. Accordingly, just as charity which regards the 
Divine good as its proper object, is a special virtue in respect of its 
essence, so too legal justice is a special virtue in respect of its essence, 
insofar as it regards the common good as its proper object. And thus it is 
in the sovereign principally and by way of a master-craft, while it is 
secondarily and administratively in his subjects. 

However the name of legal justice can be given to every virtue, 
insofar as every virtue is directed to the common good by the aforesaid 
legal justice, which though special essentially is nevertheless virtually 
general. Speaking in this way, legal justice is essentially the same as all 
virtue, but differs therefrom logically: and it is in this sense that the 
Philosopher speaks. (S.T. I-II, 58, 6c) 


In summary it can be said that the common good, which is the 
object of legal justice, embraces the following: (a) probity of morals; 
(b) properly constituted families; (c) support of the state by money 
and services; and (d) protection of justice for all citizens, All these 
things the citizens owe the community for the sake of the common 
good, Many of the duties required by legal justice are usual and eas- 
ily known whereas others are quite unusual and exceptional. Con- 
sequently legal justice may be of two kinds: 


EQUITY OR EPIKEIA Equity inclines the will to will what is right 
for the common good in those unusual cases that do not fall under 
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the general formulation of the law. We should recall that a law is 
always a universal proposition made to apply to the universal or usual 
cases, but it does not always apply to the particular or unusual case, 
and so many propositions of the law admit of exceptions. The ability 
to know when such unusual cases are present is the virtue of gnome, 
which is a potential part of the virtue of prudence. The ability to will 
what is required by gnome is equity. (S.T. II-II, 120) 


COMMON LEGAL Justice Common legal justice inclines the will 
to will what is right for the common good in accordance with the 
ordinary interpretation of the law. (S.T. I-II, 120) 


PARTICULAR JUSTICE 


Besides legal justice there is need for particular justice to direct 
man in his relation to other individuals. Particular justice is the vir- 
tue that inclines the will to will what is right for another person 
considered as an individual who has a right to his own private 
goods. (S.T. ILI, 58, 7c) Because the right thing that the individual 
must be given in this kind of justice is from two different sources, 
particular justice is of two kinds: 


DISTRIBUTIVE Justice Distributive justice is the virtue by which 
the will is inclined to will what is right in apportioning what be- 
longs to the community to individual persons who are parts of the 
community. Just as the individual citizen owes something to the 
community, so the community owes something to the individual 
citizens who compose it. This kind of justice is exercised by the com- 
munity through its head toward its individual members, so that there 
is a fair distribution of the common goods, in varying amounts and 
manner, according to the various merits and deserts of the recipi- 
ents. The matters distributed are public emoluments and honors, 
public burdens, rewards, and also punishments. It is violated by 
favoritism, partiality, party politics, unjust judicial sentences, and 
so on. When it takes the form of punishment, it is generally called 
vindicative justice. 

But distributive justice is not limited to civil society; it applies 
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in the apportioning of things that belong to any community to a mem- 
ber of the community. Parents are obligated by this virtue, when 
they give clothing, food, approval, social opportunities to their chil- 
dren. Teachers are subject to this virtue when they assign grades to 
their students. Professional men have a duty under distributive jus- 
tice when they ask others to assist them in their professional work. 
This request should follow an honest judgment that the one who is 
asked to assist is professionally competent. Personal favoritism on 
the part of a head of any community in giving honors, rewards, jobs, 
community funds is a violation of distributive justice. 


COMMUTATIVE Justice | Commutative justice is the virtue by 
which the will is inclined to will what is right in an exchange be- 
tween persons. (S.T. ILII, 61, 2c) The word “commutative” is de- 
rived from a Latin word meaning “exchange.” We are constantly ex- 
changing things, goods, services, money for things which others 
own. Here is justice in all its clarity. There are two or more per- 
sons involved in the exchange, and there is an equality present in the 
exchange, a quid pro quo, that is, things or acts of equal value are 
exchanged. Such justice is exercised between two individuals, or two 
independent states, or between a state and an individual insofar as 
the individual is an independent person, not as a part of the com- 
munity, having rights of his own against the state. 


Particular justice is directed to the private individual, who is compared 
to the community as a part to the whole. Now a twofold order may be 
considered in relation to the part. In the first place there is the order 
of one part to another, to which corresponds the order of one private 
individual to another. This order is directed by commutative justice, 
which is concerned about the mutual dealings between two persons. In 
the second place there is the order of the whole towards the parts, to 
which corresponds the order of that which belongs to the community 1m 
relation to each single person. This order is directed by distributive jus- 
tice, which distributes common goods proportionately. Hence there 
w two species of justice, distributive and commutative. (S.T. H-II, 61, 
2c 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 


St. Thomas makes no mention of social justice, because it 
seems to be a justice that has had its rise in the nineteenth cen- 
tury when employer-employee relationships became an acute social 
problem. There is a difference of opinion among writers as to the 
proper classification of this species of justice. Some wish to identify 
it with legal or general justice because they think that social justice 
has for its proper object the common good. A closer consideration 
of the meaning of common good in the context, however, makes 
such easy identification very doubtful. The common good here 
spoken of, insofar as it is the end of social justice, is not that com- 
plete order of society in which every member enjoys the possibility of 
realizing his true self. It does not comprehend all those values of hu- 
man life, such as peace, freedom, cultural opportunities, that the end 
of legal justice includes. It is given a restricted meaning: the com- 
mon good of the economic order; the common good that comes 
from such a division of wealth that all may share in the benefits of 
the socioeconomic process. Thus social justice may be defined as the 
virtue by which the wills of the members of all the groups that con- 
stitute a socioeconomic community are inclined to give what is right 
to the members of every other group. Social justice, therefore, is the 
regulating principle for both workers and employers in their eco- 
nomic dealings with each other. It requires that all cooperate in a 
just distribution by means of adequate incomes in the forms of 
wages, interest, rents, dividends and in a just return for these in the 
form of honest and diligent work. 


The Giving of Rights 


All of the various species (subjective parts) of justice are con- 
cerned with the giving of rights, the just thing, to those who should 
receive them. We might rightly call these things the matter of justice. 
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Since legal justice is a general virtue, it is clear what the matter of 
this virtue is: man must give all the goods that the common good 
requires from him, and these goods can all be included in the saying 
that each man must live virtuously. But the particular species of jus- 
tice require a greater specification. Wherefore we must say that the 
goods or matter of commutative, distributive, and social justice are 
three in number. In summary the matter of these three virtues is 
the use of things, which consists in giving or receiving or doing 
something with the material possessions of a person; the use of a 
person, which consists in conferring some personal benefit (such 
as the Congressional Medal of Honor on a citizen), or an injury 
(two years in prison for a crime); the use of deeds or services, which 
consists in doing some work for or against another (such as working 
for an employer or defaming the good name of another). St. 
Thomas writes about these matters: 


Justice is about certain external operations, namely distribution and 
commutation. These consist in the use of certain externals, whether 
things, persons or even works: of things, as when one man takes from 
or restores to another that which is his; of persons, as when a man does 
an injury to the very person of another, for instance by striking or 
insulting him, or even by showing respect for him; and of works as when 
a man justly exacts a work of another, or does a work for him. Accord- 
ingly, if we take for the matter of each kind of justice the things them- 
selves of which the operations are the use, the matter of distributive and 
commutative justice is the same, since things can be distributed out of 
the common property to individuals, and be the subject of commutation 
between one person and another; and again there is a certain distribution 
and payment of laborious works. (S.T. TI-IT, 61, 3¢) 


All three of these virtues of justice—distributive, commutative, 
and social justice—are concerned with the use of things, persons, of 
their services and the will to preserve equality between the parties 
who are giving and receiving these matters. And in the will to 
preserve equality of justice we discover a peculiarity between dis- 
tributive justice on the one hand and commutative and social justice 
on the other. In distributive justice not only must the thing or mat- 
ter of distribution be considered; but the unequal value to the com- 
munity of the persons who are the recipients of the just things 
must be taken into account. On the other hand, in commutative and 
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social justice only the thing itself must be considered. St. Thomas 
has written so well of this difference that we can do no better for 
our understanding of this important matter than to quote him: 


In distributive justice something is given to a private individual, insofar 
as what belongs to the whole is due to the part, and in a quantity that 
is proportionate to the importance of the position of that part in respect 
of the whole. Consequently in distributive justice a person receives all 
the more of the common goods, according as he holds a more prominent 
position in the community, This prominence in an aristocratic com- 
munity is gauged according to virtue, in an oligarchy according to 
wealth, in a democracy according to liberty, and in various ways accord- 
ing to various forms of community. Hence in distributive justice the 
mean is observed not according to equality between thing and thing, 
but according to proportion between things and persons: in such a way 
that even as one person surpasses another, so that which is allotted 
to another. Hence the Philosopher says (Ethics V, 3, 4) that the mean 
in the latter case follows geometrical proportion, wherein equality de- 
pends not on quantity but on proportion. For example we say that 6 is 
to 4 as 3 is to 2, because in either case the proportion equals 1 and ¥2; 
since the greater number is the sum of the lesser plus its half; whereas 
the equality of an excess is not one of quantity, because 6 exceeds 4 by 
2, while 3 exceeds 2 by 1. 

On the other hand in commutations something is paid to an 
individual on account of something of his that has been received, as may 
be seen chiefly in buying and selling, where the notion of commutation 
is found primarily. Hence it is necessary to equalize thing with thing, 
so that the one person should pay back to the other just so much as he 
has become richer out of that which belonged to the other. The result 
of this will be equality according to the arithmetical mean which is 
gauged according to equal excess in quantity. Thus 5 is the mean be- 
tween 6 and 4, since it exceeds the latter and is exceeded by the former 
by 1. Accordingly if, at the start, both persons have 5, and one of them 
receives 1 out of the other's belongings, the one that is the receiver, will 
have 6, and the other will be left with 4: and so there will be justice 
if both be brought back to the mean, 1 being taken from him that was 
6, and given to him that has 4, for then both will have 5 which is the 
mean. (S.T. I-II, 61, 2c) 


The equality, then, that justice must preserve in the use of 
things, persons, and services is different in distributive and com- 
mutative justice. The need for preserving this equality arises from the 
fact that injustices may occur in the distribution or exchange of 
these things or rights. So while the following division of the use of 
things, persons, and services in which justice must be maintained 
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primarily refers to commutative justice, a like division can be made 
in relation to distributive or social justice. 

Involuntary commutations are exchanges in which one person 
uses the possessions, persons, or services of another person against 
the will of that other person. Such commutations may be cither 
secret or violent. 

Secret commutations that are involuntary are fraudulent or de- 
ceptive. Their number is legion, as jurists know, but they can be 
summed up in three divisions: against the possessions of a person, 
such as theft, adultery, seduction, as well as misrepresentation of a 
product; against the person, such as treacherously slaying, beating, or 
falsely imprisoning a person; against the person by deeds, such as 
calumny, detraction, false testimony. 

Violent commutations occur when one person forces another 
to an exchange to which the other is unwilling. Examples of this 
kind of commutation include those against the possessions of a per- 
son, such as robbery, killing of relatives, rape, kidnaping; against the 
person, such as public slaying, maiming, kidnaping, imprisoning; 
against the person by deeds, such as public insults, perjury, false ac- 
cusations. 

Voluntary commutations are those in which one person know- 
ingly and willingly exchanges his possessions, person, or services 
with the understanding that the person who receives these will rec- 
ompense him, Such free and voluntary commutations can be di- 
vided into three kinds. 

There is, first of all, the voluntary commutation that we call 
buying and selling, in which one thing is given for another of 
equal value, Then there is renting and lending, in which something 
is handed over to another with the understanding that the owner 
will be compensated for its temporary use. In regard to this kind 
of exchange, we must clearly see that there is a difference between 
renting or lending a thing that may increase in value with the pas- 
sage of time, such as a fruit tree, an oil well or a cow—this is called 
usufruct—and the lending or renting of a thing that does not in- 
crease in value with the passage of time, such as a horse to plow the 
field, or an automobile, or a house. Finally, there is an exchange that 
can best be described by saying that it is a handing over of goods 
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with a view to their recovery, such as a deposit of money or the 
money paid for a mortgage or for a bond. (S.T. I-II, 61, 3c) 


The Problem of Restitution 


Obviously there is always the possibility of justice and injustice 
about the just thing in distributive, social, and commutative justice. 
What the just thing is, what justice demands, will be the theme of 
the following chapters. The problem of injustice, however, may be — 
answered in a few words. If an injustice has been done to another, 
restitution is required, so much so that restitution may be called one 
of the principal acts of justice. 

It is easy enough to say, and everyone would be willing to ac- 
cept the saying, as a demand of the virtue of justice, that restitution 
is the restoring of the equality or balance of rights that has been 
disturbed by an injustice. Moreover, it appears obvious that com- 
mutative justice and social justice, at least when it is a question of 
employer and employee, demand that when an injustice has been 
done it must be rectified according to quantity, that is, if the amount 
of injustice is $30 justice is restored only by returning $30 to him 
who has suffered the injustice. There is no dispute among jurists 
about the need of such restitution. St. Thomas is in complete agree- 
ment and writes: 


To restore is seemingly the same as to reinstate a person in the possession 
or dominion of his thing, so that in restitution we consider the equality 
of justice attending the payment of one thing for another, and this 
belongs to commutative justice. Hence restitution is an act of commu- 
tative justice, occasioned by one person having what belongs to another, 
either with his consent, for instance on loan or deposit, or against his 
will, as in robbery or theft. (S.T. H-II, 62, 1¢) 


The real problem and the area in which jurists disagree is the 
question of whether justice demands restitution in spheres of legal 
and distributive justice. To put the problem in concrete circum- 
stances: Is a civil authority bound to restitution if he does not dis- 
tribute the rewards or punishments to a citizen who deserves it; for 
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example, is the President of the United States bound to restitution if 
he does not give the Congressional Medal of Honor to him who has 
been judged worthy of it? Or again, is a citizen bound to restore to 
the common good that which he has not bestowed, that is, is a tax- 
payer bound to restore taxes he has not paid to his government? 
There seems to be no unanimity of opinion about the restitution 
required here. The basis of the problem seems to be that since noth- 
ing is taken from those to whom something is due, there can be no 
question of restitution. This may well be granted, but it should also 
be granted that if something is not given to those to whom some- 
thing is due there is the continuing demand of justice that it be 
given, and until it is there is an injustice until the due is given. This 
is not an answer to the question about restitution in regard to dis- 
tributive and legal justice (and much more study will have to be 
done to answer this question conclusively), but it shows that there is 
a continuing obligation in these kinds of justice until the debt is 
paid. 


The Potential Parts of Justice 


Other moral virtues regulate the manner in which persons 
should act toward each other, but since they do not regard the strict 
legal right of others they are called the potential parts of the virtue 
of justice. If a person, for example, asks me to tell him the time of 
day, or to direct him to a certain place, he has no strict right to a 
reply, but anyone will admit that he has a reasonable grievance 
against me if I rudely ignore his question. Morally speaking, I am 
bound to do him the little service he asks. Or again, if a person finds 
the $100 I had lost and returns it to me, he certainly has a claim, 
not in justice, but in gratitude, to a reward. We shall treat of some 
of these virtues in detail, but here we shall mention them all in a 
summary way. 

Religion in its fundamental meaning does not signify churches 
or temples or organized religious sects, but that good habit of the 
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will by which man gives to God the honor that is due him by inter- 
nal and external acts. (S.T. H-II, 81) 

Piety is that good habit of the will by which man gives the 
honor and esteem due those with whom he lives, as a member of a 
family or of a state. This virtue is divided into two subvirtues, Filial 
piety is the habit of the will of giving honor and esteem and respect 
to parents and relatives, Patriotism is the habit of giving the honor 
and respect due the leaders of one’s state and to the citizens of the 
state in which one lives. (S.T. I-II, 101) 

Respect for persons is the good habit of the will of acknowledg- 
ing the excellence of others. Not only should a man acknowledge 
the excellence of God, his parents, and civil rulers; he should also 
acknowledge the excellence of those who are superior to him in sci- 
ence and virtue, such as a good teacher, a military commander, a 
medical doctor or a lawyer who possesses superior knowledge or 
skill. This is not a matter of strict justice, of a debt due; neverthe- 
less if a person withholds this respect he would be convicted of an 
offense—not against justice, but against common decency. (S.T. H- 
II, 102) This virtue has two subvirtues: One of these is dulia, which 
can be defined as the habit of will of honoring those, other than 
God, parents, and civil authority, who are in a position of authority. 
Respect should be paid to heroes who have expended themselves for 
their country, saints who have lived their lives for the complete 
love of God, teachers who have spent their lives, not for the sake of 
any monetary consideration, but because of their desire to enlighten 
youth. (S.T. IMI, 103) The other subvirtue is obedience, the habit of 
being willing to carry out the just commands of superiors. Just as 
the lower things in this life must be at the beck and call of the 
higher, so every man who wants to recognize the demands of rea- 
son must willingly submit himself to those persons who have charge 
of human affairs. (S.T. II-II, 104) 

Gratitude is also a virtue that every man should cultivate. Al- 
though strict justice cannot demand that anyone be grateful, never- 
theless common decency, humaneness, or common courtesy requires 
that the will be habituated to be duly thankful for the benefits re- 
ceived from another person. (S.T. I-II, 106) As St. Thomas writes, 
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three degrees are distinguishable, and even though the last two 
degrees are not always possible, men should always have the first: 


[Gratitude] has, however, various degrees corresponding in their order 
to the things required for gratitude. The first of these is to recognize 
the favor received, the second to express one’s appreciation and thanks, 
and the third to repay the favor at a suitable time and place. (S.T. I-AI, 
107, 2C) 


Friendliness is the good habit of the will of behaving in a be- 
coming manner with one’s fellow men in word and in deed. (SI 
ILII, 114) In practice this means an affability that steers a reasonable 
course between flattery and boorishness. (S.T. I-I, 115, 116) 

Liberality is a good habit of the will of reasonably using and 
disposing of the material things of life. This virtue is an outward 
expression of an interior detachment from material goods. St. Thomas 
describes this virtue in a most expressive manner: 


According to the Philosopher (Nich. Eth. iv, 1) it belongs to the liberal 
man to part with things. Hence liberality is also called open-handedness 
(largitas), because that which is open does not withhold things but parts 
with them. The term liberality seems also to allude to this, since when 
a man quits hold of a thing he frees it (liberat), so to speak, from his 
keeping and ownership, and shows his mind to be free of attachment 
thereto. (S.T. TI-II, 117, 2c) 


We should not confuse this virtue with charity. Liberality may 
be a natural virtue by which one disposes of his material goods for 
the sake of his fellow men, be they his neighbor or civil society; 
charity, on the other hand, is the supernatural virtue by which one 
disposes of his wealth for the love of God. 

Vindication is the good habit of the will of reasonably punish- 
ing those who have done wrong. As was said in Problems in Ethics 
(pp. 269-272), the purpose of punishment is to restore the order 
of justice in the first place, and then to correct the evildoer and pre- 
vent others from doing the same evil act. If these are the motives for 
inflicting punishment, the virtue of vindication is operating. It is 4 
vice, however, to punish simply because one takes delight in meting 
out pain or because one hates the evildoer. (S.T. I-II, 108) 

Veracity is the last of the potential parts of justice and because 
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we shall treat of it in a most detailed manner let it be here defined as 
the good habit of the will of speaking and acting in accord with 
truth. (S.T. II-II, 109, 1¢) 


Vices Opposed to the Virtue of Justice 


At the end of his long inquiry into the nature and division of 
justice, St. Thomas makes this remark: “We must now consider in- 
justice.” (S.T. I-I, 59) That injustice is a vice we may take for 
granted. It is the opposite of justice, and justice is a virtue. Now a 
virtue is a rooted disposition to do good; hence vice is a rooted dis- 
position to do evil. To speak more accurately of moral virtue and 
vice, each is a habit—a bent—of will. Vice means a bad will. A per- 
son, then, who does an injustice, but unwillingly, reluctantly, should 
not be said to be unjust. He acts unjustly; he may even commit a 
grievous sin of injustice; he is not yet gripped by the vice of injus- 
tice. Similarly, we do not call a man just because he does a just act 
once in a while. The title “a just man” is merited only by one who 
can be relied on always to do what is just, because he has the rooted 
habit, or virtue, of justice. (S.T, I-II, 59, 2c) 

But granted that injustice is a vice, the question arises, Is it a 
special vice? If, as St. Thomas says, the violation of any one of the 
Ten Commandments is an injustice (S.T. II, 100, 2), then it 
would seem that injustice is not merely the root of this or that par- 
ticular act of injustice, but of all sins. On the other hand, justice, to 
which injustice is opposed, is, as we have seen, a special virtue. 
‘Therefore, injustice would seem to be a special vice. What, then, are 
we to say? 

St. Thomas solves this dilemma with marvelous clarity, and we 
can do no better than to quote him verbatim: 


Injustice is twofold. First there is illegal injustice which is opposed to 
legal justice: and this is essentially a special vice, insofar as it regards 
4 special object, namely the common good which it contemns; and yet 
it is a general vice, as regards the intention since contempt of the 
common good may lead to all kinds of sins. Thus too all vices, as being 
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repugnant to the common good, have the character of injustice, as 
though they arose from injustice. Secondly we speak of injustice in 
reference to an inequality between one person and another, when one 
man wishes to have more goods, riches for example, or honors, and less 
evils, such as toil and losses, and thus injustice has a special matter and 
is a particular vice opposed to particular justice. (S.T. I-II, 59, 1c) 


As there is more than one virtue of justice, so there is more 
than one vice of injustice. Any immoral act, in fact, is an injustice 
because it is against the common good. But there is, moreover, the 
special vice of injustice that is opposed to what we have called 
Particular Justice. It is the vice that leads one to violate another 
individual's right or to shirk the particular duties and burdens that 
justice toward others lays upon oneself. 

Because we shall be concerned with many of the vices of in- 
justice in the following chapters, here we shall merely summarize 
them. 

One of the possible violations of the virtue of justice is unjust 
judgment, which may be defined as the habitual will of refusing to 
make the proper judgment or determination of what is right in a 
court of law. Questions of justice must be decided by a judge who 
not only possesses the knowledge to make the prudential judgment 
about what is right but also the good will to will what is right. St. 
Thomas thinks that three basic conditions should be fulfilled before 
a judgment is just. He writes: 


Judgment is lawful insofar as it is an act of justice. Now it follows from 
what has been said about judgment that three conditions are requisite 
for a judgment to be an act of justice: first, that it proceed from the 
inclination of justice; secondly, that it come from one who is in authority; 
thirdly, that it be pronounced according to the right ruling of prudence. 
If any one of these be lacking, the judgment will be faulty and un- 
lawfu . First, when it is contrary to the rectitude of justice, and then it 
is called perverted or unjust: secondly, when a man judges about mat- 
ters wherein he has no authority, and this is called judgment by usurpa- 
tion: thirdly, when the reason lacks certainty, as when a man, without 
any solid motive, forms a judgment on some doubtful or hidden matter, 


paket it is called judgment by suspicion or rash judgment. (S.T. H-I, 


Judgments of this kind fall under the heading of commutative 
justice and occur in courts of justice. They are made by the judge 
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who rules the court, it is true, but even before just judgments can be 
made the whole judicial proceedings that lead up to the judgments 
should fulfill definite conditions on the part of the judge, the prose- 
cutor, the defendant and his lawyer, and the witnesses. All these con- 
ditions involve thorny problems, and St. Thomas has indicated the 
direction of their solution if the vice of unjust judgment is to be 
avoided. (S.T. III, 67-71) 

Just as unjust judgment is a vice that goes against commutative 
justice, so personal favoritism is a violation of distributive justice. 
Perhaps we may define this vice as the habitual will of giving out 
what belongs to the community, for some personal reason, to those 
who are not deserving of it. Nepotism is one name for this vice. The 
spoils system in American politics may be related to it. The mean- 
ing of this vice is explained in a very clear manner in the quotation 
from St. Thomas: 


Personal favoritism (respect of persons) is opposed to distributive justice. 
For the equality of distributive justice consists in allotting various things 
to various persons in proportion to their personal dignity. Accordingly, 
if one considers that personal property by reason of which the thing 
allotted to a particular person is due to him, this is respect not of the 
person, but of the cause. Hence a gloss on Eph. vi. 9, There is no respect 
of persons with God, says that a just judge regards causes, not persons. 
For instance if you promote a man to a professorship on account of 
his having sufficient knowledge, you consider the due cause, not the 
person; but if, in conferring something on some one, you consider in 
him not the fact that what you give him is proportionate or due to him, 
but the fact that he is this particular man (e.g. Peter or Martin), then 
there is respect of the person, since you give him something not for 
some cause that renders him worthy of it, but simply because he is this 
person. And any circumstance that does not amount to a reason why 
this man be worthy of this gift, is to be referred to his person: for in- 
stance if a man promote some one to a prelacy or a professorship, because 
he is rich or because he is a relative of his, it is respect of persons. It may 
happen, however, that a circumstance of person makes a man worthy as 
regards one thing, but not as regards another: thus consanguinity makes 
a man worthy to be appointed heir to an estate, but not to be chosen 
for a position of ecclesiastical authority: wherefore consideration of the 
same circumstance of person will amount to respect of persons in one 
matter and not in another. It follows, accordingly, that respect of persons 
is opposed to distributive justice in that it fails to observe due proportion. 
Now nothing but sin is opposed to virtue: and therefore respect of per- 
sons is a sin. (S.T. II, 63, 1¢) 
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These are the vices that those in high places may commit 
against the virtue of justice. But there are other vices of which the 
individual common man may daily accuse himself. These are vices 
opposed to commutative justice. Because most of these vices will 
later be a subject of consideration, as we have said, let us enumer- 
ate them by contrasting their definition with their opposite virtue. 


OPPOSED TO RELIGION 


Superstition is a vice opposed to religion by excess. This excess 
does not mean man offers to God the divine worship that true re- 
ligion demands, but the habitual will of offering divine worship 
either to whom it ought not to be offered, or in a manner in 
which it ought not to be offered. (S.T. I-II, 93) Irreligion is the vice 
opposed to religion by defeat. This vice is the habitual will of dis- 
playing in word or deeds contempt for God and holy things. (S.T. 
IL-II, 97) 


OPPOSED TO PIETY 


There is no single word to signify this vice, but as a defect of 
piety it is the habitual will of refusing to honor one’s parents and 
one’s country. Examples of this defect are lack of patriotism or the 
refusal to help parents or near relatives in time of need. As an ex 
cess this vice is displayed, for example, in children who allow 
themselves to be too subservient to and dependent on their parents’ 
selfish wishes and demands. (S.T. I-II, 101) 


OPPOSED TO RESPECT FOR PERSONS 


f Disobedience is the habitual will of refusing to carry out the 
just commands of superiors, namely God, country, or parents or 
others who have authority. (S.T. TI-II, 105) 


OPPOSED TO GRATITUDE 


Ingratitude is the habitual will of refusing to feel and express 
thankfulness for benefits received. It has three degrees: 
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The first degree of ingratitude is when a man fails to repay a favor, the 
second when he declines to notice and indicate that ie has received 
a favor, while the third and supreme degree is when a man fails to 
recognize the reception of a favor, whether by forgetting it or in any 
other way. Moreover, since opposite affirmation includes negation, it 
follows that it belongs to the first degree of ingratitude to return evil for 
good, to the second to find fault with a favor received, and to the third 
to esteem kindness as though it were unkindness. (S.T. I-II 107, 2c) 


OPPOSED TO FRIENDLINESS 


There are two vices contrary to this virtue. Flattery is the habit- 
ual will of giving excessive praise or of giving praise to those who do 
not deserve it. Quarrelsomeness, on the other hand, is the habitual 
will of displeasing others by continually contradicting them. The 
fawning flatterer is too friendly; the boor is not friendly enough. 
This age of “public relations” and “self-independence” would profit 
mightily and morally if it would meditate upon St. Thomas’s two 
questions on flattery and quarrelsomeness. (S.T. ILII, 115, 116) 


OPPOSED TO LIBERALITY 


One fails to attain the golden mean of this virtue by excess or 
defect. The excess of this virtue is the vice of covetousness or miser- 
liness, which is the habitual will to possess more of the material 
things of life than are reasonably required for one’s station in life. Its 
root is in too great an attachment to the material things of this 
world at the expense of divine and spiritual things. Thus it is an 
offense against God. It is also against the virtue of temperance, be- 
cause the miser loves, desires, and delights in material goods immod- 
erately; against justice to one’s neighbor, because in possessing too 
many material goods the covetous man deprives others of that which 
is not reasonably due to him. (S.T. ILII, 118, 2, ad 2) Finally, covet- 
ousness is the mother vice of many daughter vices, such as fraud, ly- 
ing, perjury, excessive anxiety about wealth, violence in acquiring 
wealth, treachery. (S.T. I-H, 8c) 

Prodigality, on the other hand, is a defect of liberality. It is the 
habitual will of refusing to acquire and possess a reasonable amount 
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of material goods required for one’s station in life, Prodigality is less 
grievous than miserliness for three reasons: 


First, because covetousness differs more from the opposite virtue: since 
giving, wherein the prodigal exceeds, belongs to liberality more than 
receiving or retaining, wherein the covetous man exceeds. Secondly, be- 
cause the prodigal man is of use to the many to whom he gives, while 
the covetous man is of use to no one, not even to himself, as stated in 
Ethics IV, 1. Thirdly, because prodigality is easily cured. For not only 
is the prodigal on the way to old age, which is opposed to prodigality, 
but he is easily reduced to a state of want, since much useless spending 
impoverishes him and makes him unable to exceed in giving. Moreover, 
prodigality is easily turned into virtue on account of its likeness thereto. 
(S.T. ILI, 119, 3¢) 


OPPOSED TO VINDICATION 


Vengeance is an excess of the virtue of vindication, because it 
is the habitual will of administering punishment with the intention 
of inflicting pain on the offender as the primary motive. As we have 
seen, the primary purpose of punishment must be to restore justice. 
To punish rightly one must acquire the virtue of gentleness. A de- 
fect of vindication is the habitual will of neglecting to punish or to 
cooperate in punishing when justice demands punishment. (S.T. I- 
II, 108) 


OPPOSED TO VERACITY 


Lying is the habitual will of using signs to manifest what is 
thought to be false. Because a chapter will be devoted to this subject 
of lying we shall only define it here. 


Conclusion 


We began this chapter by saying that the object of justice is the 
right of another, and we have tried to explain the various species 
and kinds of justice by relating justice to the various rights of an- 
other. As is clear, justice is the cardinal virtue of social intercourse. 
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Although we have touched upon many virtues and vices that may 
be intimately related to justice, not all of them have been men- 
tioned; it would have been an almost endless task. However, the 
student should be in a position to see how some acts of man are 
virtues or vices that can be itemized under the virtue of justice even 
though at first sight they appear to have little to do with justice. We 
have said, for example, that drunkenness is an offense against the 
virtue of temperance, but we did not say that it is also against com- 
mon legal justice because it deprives the community of a reasonably 
acting member. The same is true of many other virtues and vices 
connected with other virtues that are, at first sight, objects of in- 
dividual and not social morality. 

However, there are many actions of man that we have not 
mentioned, or mentioned only in passing, which have a profound 
social character. Because they are so important for man’s social life 
we shall deal with them individually in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RELIGION 


The Meaning of Religion 


One of the postulates of Christian and, therefore, Thomistic ethics 
is the existence of God (Problems in Ethics, pp. 27-29). Among the 
many truths that this postulate includes is, as far as ethics is con- 
cerned, the fact that man’s most important and basic relationship is 
his relation to God. God is a being of supreme excellence who is 
man’s beginning and last end, and who, by his divine providence, 
makes it possible for man to attain his ultimate end. As a result, one 
of man’s most pressing duties is to think of his indebtedness to and 
dependence upon God, and to make return for this debt. ‘This duty 
is discharged by the virtue of religion. 

Paying of debts is, of course, an act of the virtue of justice; yet 
when man returns God his due, he falls short of the strict demands 
of the virtue of justice, because man simply cannot pay back to God 
what is due him either by returning what is God's (man’s very be- 
ing, his constant continuance in being and all that man is and pos- 
sesses) or by returning what is his in an arithmetical or proportional 
equality (because of God's infinite immutable being). St. Thomas 
writes to clarify the solution to the problem: 


Two points must be observed about the virtues annexed to a principal 
virtue. The first is that these virtues have something in common with 
the principal virtue; and the second is that in some respect they fall 
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short of the perfection of that virtue. Accordingly since justice is of one 
man to another all the virtues that are directed to another person may 
by reason of this common aspect be annexed to justice. Now the essen- 
tial character of justice consists in rendering to another his due according 
to equality. Wherefore in two ways may a virtue directed to another 
person fall short of the perfection of justice: first, by falling short of the 
aspect of equality; secondly, by falling short of the aspect of due. For 
certain virtues there are which render another his due, but are unable 
to render the equal due. In the first place, whatever man renders to God 
is due, yet it cannot be equal, as though man rendered to God as much as 
he owes him, according to Ps. cxv, 12, What shall I render to the Lord 
for all the things that He has rendered to me? In this respect religion 
is annexed to justice since, according to Tully it consists in offering serv- 
ice and ceremonial rites or worship to some superior nature that men 
call divine. (S.T. II-II, 80, 1¢) 

Because there can be neither equality of things exchanged 
nov of the persons to the exchange, the virtue of religion is a po- 
tc itial part of justice. In this respect religion is like some other vir- 
tues that are annexed to the virtue of justice. Man has a debt to 
others and its payment lacks equality either in what is exchanged or 
in the equality of the persons who are partners to the exchange. 
Man, for example, owes gratitude, affection, appreciation, loyalty to 
his parents, superiors, rulers, fellow men for their superior excellence 
and benefactions that cannot be repaid in equality. Honor is the 
word that well expresses the debt owed to persons of this kind, So 
it very well designates what man owes to God. 

Yet it follows from the nature of things that religion is the first 
of all moral virtues because its immediate and direct object is the 
honor of God. Hence it is not a theological virtue even though it has 
a theological aspect, because, although God is the end of religion, 
he is not the matter or object of the virtue. The matter is the acts that 
man performs to discharge his duties to God. Moreover, the acts 
and duties owed to God that man can discover by his own natural 
reason, unaided by any supernatural revelation made by God to 
man, is natural religion, and it is in this sense that we shall consider 
the virtue of religion. 

The precise derivation of the word “religion” is a matter of 
opinion, and although its derivation is of little consequence com- 
pared to the meaning of the term, we may note what St. Thomas 
has to say about it: 
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As Isidore says (Etym. x), according to Cicero, a man is said to be reli- 
gious from “religio,” because he often ponders over, and, as it were, reads 
again (relegit), the things which pertain to the worship of God, so that 
religion would seem to take its name from reading over those things 
which belong to Divine worship because we ought frequently to ponder 
over such things in our heart, according to Proy. iii, 6, In all thy ways 
think of Him.—According to Augustine (De Civ. Dei x, 3) it may also 
take its name from the fact that we ought to seek God again, whom we 
had lost by our neglect —Or again, religion may be derived from religare 
(to bind together), wherefore Augustine says (De Vera Relig. 55): May 
religion bind us to the one Almighty God. However, whether religion 
takes its name from frequent reading, or from a repeated choice of what 
has been lost through negligence, or from being a bond, it denotes prop- 
erly a relation to God. For it is He to Whom we ought to be bound as 
to our unfailing principle; to Whom also our choice should be resolutely 
directed as to our last end; and Whom we lose when we neglect 
Him by sin, and should recoyer by believing in Him and confessing our 
faith. (S.T. I-II, 81, 1¢) 


The derivation signifying a “binding us to the one Almighty 
God” finds most favor with Christian thinkers whatever be its real 
etymological origin. Man is physically bound to God in the sense 
that upon God, who is of infinite excellence, man depends for his 
beginning and end, and man’s recognition of this bond constitutes a 
second or moral bond binding him again to God. To be more ex- 
plicit, objectively considered, religion consists of three theoretical 
truths that are the principles from which three practical truths logi- 
cally follow. ‘These are the truths: (1) God is a being of infinite ex- 
cellence; hence man owes him special reverence. (2) God is man’s 
first cause and conserver, giving man all that he is and has; hence 
man owes him special service. (3) God is man’s final cause or su- 
preme good; hence man owes him special love. (S.T. I-II, 81, 1, 3, 4) 
Subjectively considered, religion is man’s recognition of these theo- 
retical truths and the performance of actions in conformity with this 
recognition, Consequently we may define the virtue of religion, 
which is subjective religion, as the habit by which the will is in- 
clined to give to God the honor owed him. (S.T. II-I, 81, 2c) 
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The Various Acts of Religion 


Because man is so wholly dependent upon God the virtue of 
religion issues into two general classes of acts: its principal or interior 
and spiritual acts, and its secondary or external and sensible acts. 
We shall look at religion from the point of view of these two general 
divisions of acts. 

The principal religious acts are the spiritual and interior acts of 
the will and intellect by which man is united to God. Although the 
will of man is not the highest power in every respect, yet in its effi- 
cient causality, insofar as it has dominion over all man’s power, it is 
the most perfect power. As a consequence, the chief or most funda- 
mental act of the will in its relation to God is the will to desire God 
himself, man’s supreme good, and the will to direct all other of 
man’s powers to this good. Hence there is reserved to the will that 
act or acts by which man offers himself and all that is in him to 
the service of God. This is the virtue of devotion, and it can be de- 
fined as the constant will to give oneself readily to those things that 
pertain to the service of God. (S.T. II-I, 82, 1c) 

Because devotion is an act of the will, and because an act of 
the will must be preceded by some knowledge of the good, medita- 
tion or contemplation is the cause of devotion. It causes devotion in 
two ways. As a result of dwelling on the supreme goodness of God, 
man is led the more readily to surrender himself to the service of 
God; as a result of recognizing his own defects and failures, man 
realizes the need to depend on God, and thus he excludes presump- 
tion, which would lead him to lean upon his own strength. 

The psychological results of devotion are two. There is a princi- 
pal effect, a spiritual joy in the soul. This is not a passion or emo- 
tion, but a joy of the spirit resulting from the surrendering of the 
will to God. There is also an accidental effect, a spiritual sorrow, which 
is not a passion but a sorrow of soul resulting from a knowledge of 
one’s own defects and failings in the service of God. (S.T. III, 80) 

The other interior act of religion is prayer. To understand the 
strict meaning of prayer, following St. Thomas, we must distinguish 
between the speculative and the practical intellect. The purpose of 
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the speculative intellect is the contemplation or apprehension of 
truth. The purpose of the practical intellect, on the other hand, is 
not only to know but to cause actions to be done by other powers 
and agents. The practical intellect can cause actions in two ways: 
(1) perfectly by commanding the lower powers of the human com- 
posite or other agents to perform definite actions; (2) imperfectly 
by disposing or persuading other agents to act. Prayer is the act of 
the practical intellect by which man asks that something be done by 
some agent who is equal or superior to the person making the re- 
quest. 

Wherefore we may define prayer, insofar as it is an act or virtue 
of religion, as the act of the practical intellect asking that God do 
something for the petitioner, or a raising up of the mind to God. 
(S.T. ILI, 83, 1c) Of course such petition does not mean that man is 
asking that God change his unchangeable will and providence. 
From our knowledge of metaphysics we know this is impossible. The 
purpose of prayer, rather, is that we may by our own acts carry out 
the plans that God has for us. (S.T. TI-II, 83, 4) Moreover, man 
needs prayer so that he may obtain from God what he needs to live 
the good life, and because this acknowlegment of his poverty is the 
beginning of the virtue of religion. (S.T. I-II, 83, 5) Man, there- 
fore, should not only pray for himself, but for his relatives and 
friends and even his enemies, because all need the help that Divine 
Providence can give so that all may obtain the supreme good. But 
no matter what man prays for, or for whom he prays, his first inten- 
tion must always be for those spiritual goods that are means to his 
ultimate end. (S.T. II-II, 80, 8) 

We should note that the word “prayer” has a much wider 
meaning, at least at the present time, than the meaning that St. 
‘Thomas gives it. Prayer now means the lifting of the mind and 
heart to God and as such it means any act of religion: adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and pardon. There is no use in finding fault 
with such a description of prayer, but we should realize that petition 
is the original meaning of the term: 


In the present instance we are speaking of prayer as signifying a beseech- 
ing or petition, in which sense Augustine says (De Verb. Dom.) that 
prayer is a petition, and Damascence states (De Fide Orthod. iii, 24) 
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that to pray is to ask becoming things of God. Accordingly it is evident 
that prayer, as we speak of it now, is an act of reason. (S.T. I-II, 83, 1¢) 


What the body is to the soul, exterior acts of religion are to the 
interior. From the interior acts of religion spring the exterior or 
bodily acts. These sensible or bodily acts may all be included under 
the general terms “worship” or “adoration.” These words formerly 
meant an act of recognizing the excellence of another person. 
Wherefore one could really worship anyone who was superior to him- 
self. But because semantics is so exacting and religious divisions are 
so demanding, using only universal language, we now reserve the 
word “worship” for God alone and “veneration” for creatures who 
have acquired an excellence that we lowly and defective men should 
acknowledge and respect. Worship or adoration, therefore, is an act 
by which we acknowledge God’s excellence accompanied by an ex- 
ternal act of bodily humility. 


Since we are composed of a twofold nature, intellectual and sensible, 
we offer God a twofold adoration; namely, a spiritual adoration, consisting 
in the internal devotion of the mind; and a bodily adoration, which con- 
sists in an exterior humbling of the body. And since in all acts of latria 
that which is without is referred to that which is within as being of 
greater import, it follows that exterior adoration is offered on account 
of interior adoration, in other words we exhibit signs of humility in our 
bodies in order to incite our affections to submit to God, since it is 
connatural to us to proceed from the sensible to the intelligible. (S.T. 
IT-IT, 84, 2c) 


The reason for the bodily signs of humility, genuflection, pros- 
tration, or any other manner by which subjection can be externally 
expressed, is to subject the whole person to God and to bring soul 
and body into a harmonious unity of worship. For just as reason 
must subject itself to the divine excellence, so must reason subject 
the actions of our bodily members to the same excellence. More- 
over, exterior worship, without the interior devotion that gives it 
meaning, is unprofitable and dead; it tends to corruption like the 
body when the soul leaves it. Interior devotion, on the other hand, 
can exist, though not with its full complement, without the exterior. 
Thus it is only in the union of the two together that perfect worship 
is given to God by men as men. Not only is it more fitting and perfect 
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that man worship with both body and soul, St. Thomas thinks that, 
although man can adore God anywhere, it is more fitting and per- 
fect that he adore God in some sacred place where symbols of re- 
ligion surround him to lead the body and mind to consider God, 
and where others congregate to make their prayers more acceptable 
to God. (S.T. ILII, 84, ad 2) 

Sacrifice, too, is an external act of religion. It is an offering of 
some sensible object to God, and the destruction, real or symbolic, 
of the object in recognition of God’s excellence and man’s subjec- 
tion. Just as it is natural to offer sensible objects to a superior in 
token of his dominion, so St. Thomas thinks that sacrifice is a duty 
of the natural law, known to all men and based on man’s desire to 
confess his dependence on a higher or supermundane being. Be- 
sides sacrifice in this most restricted sense, in its wider sense sacrifice 
means the outward actions of the other virtues performed out of 
reverence for God. (S.T. ILII, 85) 

The difference between sacrifice and oblation and tithes as ex- 
terior acts of religion is that the offered sensible object is always de- 
stroyed in a sacrifice, whereas in an oblation and tithe the sensible 
object is given to the priest to be used by him or others whom he 
designates. Although oblations and tithes are matters of natural law, 
the quantity or quality are fixed by positive law. But what St. 
Thomas wishes to emphasize is that, although the offering of obla- 
tions and tithes is an act of religion, because these are given out of 
reverence for God, yet it is a matter of justice, too, because these are 
due in strict justice to the priest. (S.T. I-II, 86 and 87) 

A vow is a deliberate and free promise made to God to do 
something that is good and possible. We should notice the several 
elements of a vow: (1) deliberation, which is the act of the practi- 
cal intellect considering what is to be done; (2) proposition, the 
act of the will intending what is to be done; (3) promise, the act of 
obligating oneself to do what is proposed. Although a vow may be 
made by an interior act, the vow is strengthened by two external cle- 
ments: (4) the vocal expression of the promise; (5) the presence of 
others as witnesses. (S.T. I-II, 88, 1¢) 

An oath (swearing) is a calling upon God as witness of the 
truth of a statement. The statement that God is called upon to con- 
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firm may be about the present, the past, or the future. An oath is 
morally good when the truth sworn to is true and good and when 
there is sufficient reason to swear. (S.T. IL-II, 89, 1c and 2c) That an 
oath is an act of religion may be explained by the following: 


He that swears calls God to witness in confirmation of what he says. 
Now nothing is confirmed save by what is more certain and more power- 
ful. Therefore in the very fact that man swears by God, he acknowledges 
God to be more powerful, by reason of His unfailing truth and His 
universal knowledge; and thus in a way he shows reverence to God. . . . 
Now to show reverence to God belongs to religion or latria; wherefore 
it is evident that an oath is an act of religion or latria. (S.T. I-II, 89, 4c) 


Let us mention some other acts of religion. No doubt there are 
others, but these will remind us of some of the common acts of re- 
ligion. Adjuration is to use God’s name in commanding inferiors or 
in beseeching superiors. (S.T. II-II, 90, 1c) Invocation is the use of 
God’s name in vocal expression for the purpose of praying to or 
praising God. This may be done by one person or by a group. We 
pray to God with our lips not in order to make known our thoughts 
to Him, but to reverence Him. We praise Him vocally not for His 
sake, but in order to arouse devotion in ourselves. (S.T. I-II, 91, 1c) 


The Natural Obligation to Perform Religious Acts 


We have said much about what the virtue of religion requires 
for its perfect practice. Running through the whole discussion is the 
undertone, if not the overtone, that it is a command of the natural 
law. For the sake of clarity and precision we shall summarize what 
the law demands about religion in three propositions and their 
proofs. 


THE NATURAL LAW REQUIRES MAN TO MAKE 
ACTS OF INTERIOR RELIGION 


In the chapters on the norm of morality and law in Problems 
in Ethics, it was-proven that the natural law obliges man to act 
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according to right reason, that is, to conform his conduct to human 
nature taken completely in all its essential parts and relations. As we 
know from metaphysics and speculative ethics, man’s most funda- 
mental relation is his complete dependence upon God, the infinite 
excellent and supreme ruler of the universe, who is man’s first cause 
and last end. Now man endowed with intellect and will perceives 
that he is so absolutely dependent upon God. Right reason, then, 
and the natural law oblige man to acknowledge his dependence by 
acts of intellect and will at least. Such acknowledgment is interior 
religion. 


THE NATURAL LAW REQUIRES MAN TO MAKE 
ACTS OF EXTERIOR RELIGION 


Although it is obvious that mere external acts, without the in- 
terior acts of will and intellect, are morally meaningless, yet interior 
acts alone are not enough. First, the body is an essential part of 
man’s nature and man’s whole nature is completely dependent on 
God. It is thus fitting that the body participate in the religious acts. 
Second, man is a unitary but composite being and he naturally 
manifests outwardly things in the mind. Hence exterior acts of re- 
on are the natural and spontaneous complements of interior re- 
igion. 


THe NATURAL LAW REQUIRES CIVIL SOCIETY TO MAKE 
ACTS OF RELIGION 


As we shall establish later, civil society arises from the natural 
needs and demands of man’s nature; it is a natural society. Man is 
by nature a social animal. Civil society is a requirement of the natu- 
ral law. Since, therefore, civil society owes its origin to God, is de- 
pendent on God, precisely as man as an individual is, society owes 
to God an acknowledgment of that dependence, Hence civic or 
public religious acts are a demand of the natural Jaw. Political so- 
ciety is not independent of God, and to separate it from God is 
to separate it from its origin. The obligation of public worship 
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means in the concrete that on given occasions, the state, through its 
official representatives, must acknowledge God’s place in civic life. 


Vices Opposed to Religion 


Because religion is a moral virtue it stands as a mean between 
excess and defect. We find, then, excess and defect in the matter of 
religion. Excess is not in giving God too much worship, but in giv- 
ing religious worship to things other than God or even to God in 
an unbecoming manner. Excess is possible in many ways. So, too, 
is defect. We shall consider both of these vices and their many 
manifestations. 

Superstition is the general name for the vice of religious excess. 
It consists in giving divine worship to some created thing, or attribut- 
ing to a created thing a power that belongs to God alone. Or it con- 
sists in worshiping God in a false and unworthy way. (S.T. I-II, 92. 
ic) The chief forms of superstition are the following: 


‘There is one vice of superstition that has no singte name, but it 
consists in worshiping the one true God by external acts that actu- 
ally signify something false, or in worshiping God in a manner not 
in accord with the commandments of God or with God’s revelation, 
or not conforming to the customs of those among whom the indi- 
vidual lives, (S.T. H-II, 93, 1¢) 

Idolatry is the vice of giving divine worship to anything other 
than God. It is obvious from what we have said that religion is due 
to the one true God alone because we are completely dependent 
upon him. Moreover, since God is man’s true and objective ultimate 
end to whom all his moral actions should be directed, idolatry is a 
distortion of the whole order of morality for it substitutes a being 
other than God as man’s ultimate end. (S.T. I-II, 94) 

Divination is the vice of attempting to know the future by 
means that, of themselves, are inadequate. This, of course, refers to 
free future events that depend on the free will of man, not to future 
events dependent on the operation of the natural physical laws. It is 
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the attribute of God alone to know free future events, since, as St. 
Thomas says: 


The consideration of such things in themselves before they occur is 
proper to God Who alone in His eternity sees the future as though it 
were present. Therefore if anyone presumes to foreknow or foretell such 
like future things by any means whatever, except by divine revelation, 
he manifestly usurps what belongs to God. (S.T. I-II, 95, 1c) 


Examples of divination in this technical sense are the reading 
of dreams as telling future events, fortunetelling, astrology. If there 
is any presumption that such activity is due to supernatural powers, 
then both the practitioners as well as their clients are guilty of the 
vice of divination. St. Thomas describes the many kinds of divi- 
nation that have been practiced since history began. His description 
is too long to quote, but the interested student will find a fund of 
factual information about divination in S.T. H-II, 95. 

Magic is the vice of ascribing to creatures powers that belong 
to God alone. Divine power is attributed either to some material 
creature or to the devil. Mystical practice generally involves the use 
of symbols or mystic ceremonies for the purpose of acquiring good 
health, beauty, fortune, or even revenge on one’s enemies. To be- 
lieve that the number 13 will bring bad luck or that a charm will 
prevent some evil or bring good fortune—these are examples of this 
kind of vice. St. Thomas is most emphatic about magic and says 
that it is not only unlawful but useless. (S.T. I-II, 96, 1¢) 

Blasphemy is the vice of derogating or denying the goodness 
of God. To assert voluntarily that God is cruel, unjust, or unmerci- 
ful would be to blaspheme because it would be an implicit denial of 
God’s attributes. One may commit this act or this vice by internal as 
well as external acts. St. Thomas does not treat of this vice under 
the general heading; rather, he includes it in his consideration of the 
virtue of faith. But he also points out that it is an offense against 
the virtue of religion, (S.T. I-II, 13) 

Irreligion is the general name for the vice of defect in religious 
acts. It is a general name for describing those acts that show con- 
tempt for the worship of God and the things that pertain to the wor- 
ship of God. There are at least four manifestations of this vice. 
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Tempting or testing God is the vice of putting God to a test 
without good reason. The tempter of God thinks that God will not 
do what he can do, as though God’s will depends on the arbitrary 
will of his creatures. The most famous and public expression of this 
vice was uttered by Robert Ingersoll years ago when he stood in his 
pulpit and shouted, “If there is a God let him strike me dead 
here and now.” The immorality of this vice consists in doubting 
God’s superior attributes. Thus the difference between tempting 
God and being superstitious is that the tempter is in doubt about 
God’s attributes and the superstitious person has no such doubts. 
As St. Thomas writes: 


Properly speaking to tempt is to test the person tempted. . . . Accord- 
ingly man tempts God in his prayers when he asks something of God 
with the intention of probing God’s knowledge, power, or will. He tempts 
God explicitly by deeds when he intends by whatever he does to ex- 
periment on God’s power, good will, or wisdom. But he will tempt 
God implicitly, if, though he does not intend to make an experiment on 
God, yet he asks for, or does, something which has no other use than 
to prove God’s power, goodness, or knowledge. (S.T. ILII, 97, 1c) 


Perjury is the vice or act of calling God to witness as true some- 
thing that is really false. This is a grave insult to God and is gravely 
wrong. By perjury a person implies either that God ignores the truth 
or that he is willing to bear witness to a falsehood. It is a denial of 
an attribute of God, that is, that he is truth itself and the source of 
all truth. (S.T. I-II, 98, 1¢) 

Sacrilege is the vice of offensively and irreverently using places, 
things, and persons that have been consecrated to divine service. 
To dishonor such places, persons, or things is to dishonor God 
himself, and hence to violate the honor and reverence due God. 
(S.T. II-II, 99, 1¢ and 2c) 

Simony is the act or vice of buying or selling spiritual things. 
(S.T. I-II, 100, 1¢) Let us notice that although there have been many 
instances in the history of the Catholic Church in which individual 
members have either thought they were buying or selling spiritual 
benefits, yet the whole principle was always denied by the Catholic 
Church itself and for three reasons: (1) spiritual things cannot be 
bought and sold simply because spiritual benefits cannot be equated 
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with a material price; (2) God is the owner of spiritual things and 
the ministers of God can only dispense in the way God wishes, not 
sell them; (3) a buying and selling commutation is intrinsically 
impossible for spiritual things because they come from the free will 
of God. 


Supernatural Religion 


From what we have said about religion we must conclude that 
what man thinks and feels strongly he expresses in word and action. 
And we must also conclude that what all men feel strongly they ex- 
press by meeting together. If, therefore, strong religious thoug its 
and feelings are an element in every good and reasonable man’s 
character, they are bound to find expression, and that will be a so- 
cial expression. Men must worship together according to some ex- 
ternal form and ritual. 

Moreover, God may reveal what he wills that ritual to be. In 
fact, he did give such a revelation and prescription to the Jews in 
the Old Testament. To Christians he has spoken in his Son and still 
speaks in his church. 

But besides revealing ritualistic prescriptions God may also re- 
veal religious truth that man could not discover by the use of his 
reason alone. As a result of such revealed truths man would acknowl- 
edge his debt to God in a more perfect manner than he would if he 
knew of God only through the light of his unaided reason. ‘This 
more perfect manner of honoring God would be supernatural re- 
ligion, and it would be more perfect not because it would abrogate 
the obligation of what reason alone can know, but because it 
would clarify, broaden, specify, elevate, and complete man’s obliga- 
tion. 

Now our discussion of the virtue of religion has been based on 
what reason without the aid of revelation can and does know about 
man’s debt to God. This discussion has been, as we said in the be- 
ginning, a treatise on natural religion. However, because God can, 
if he wishes, speak to man, then natural religion must face the pos- 
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sibility of a supernatural revelation and determine what it must do 
in its own sphere if this possibility is realized. Every man, in other 
words, must make a decision based upon the facts as he knows them 
in favor of or against supernatural religion and modify his moral 
conduct in accordance with his honest decision. Christians accept 
supernatural religion and know, as a result, that their natural obliga- 
tion to practice religion has been complemented by the obligation 
to live the more perfect and the fuller supernatural religious life. 


Conclusion 


Religion is a moral virtue annexed to the virtue of justice be- 
cause it gives God what is due him, But such payment of debt can 
never reach equality either in what is exchanged or in the persons of 
the exchange. We might ask, then, who benefits by these interior 
and exterior religious acts. Obviously it is idle to pretend that these 
are useful to God and it is irrelevant to object that they are useless 
to him. There can be no doubt that they are useless to him. All 
creation is useless to God. A being who can never receive any profit, 
increment, or gain is not within the regions of utilities. Philosophers 
have distinguished between intrinsic and extrinsic glory, that is, be- 
tween the glory God gives himself by his own knowledge of his own 
essence, and the glory his creatures give him. They say that God is 
thus capable of extrinsic increment, to which increment the praise 
and worship of his creatures is useful, But, after all, they refuse to 
say that the whole of this extrinsic increment and glory is no real 
gain to God, giving him nothing but what he had before in an 
infinitely more excellent mode and manner from and of himself. 
Thus it appears that the extrinsic glory to God, to which the wor- 
ship paid him by man contributes, is valued, not because it is 
properly useful to him, but because he is most properly and highly 
worthy of it. And being worthy of it he wills to have it. Truth, 
which is himself, demands it. 

It is man himself who profits, in the true sense of the term, by 
religion because by it he submits himself to God, to whom he 
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should be subject. This is the reasonable course; this is what truth 
demands. As St. Thomas writes: 


We pay God honor and reverence, not for His sake (because He is of 
Himself full of glory to which no creature can add anything), but for 
our own sake, because by the very fact that we revere and honor God, 
our mind is subjected to Him; wherein its perfection consists, since a 
thing is perfected by being subjected to its superior, for instance the 
body is perfected by being quickened by the soul. (S.T. II-II, 81, 7c) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LIFE 


Introduction 


By virtue of his relationship as creator, God has certain clear and 
definite rights over man and his existence. We can sum them all 
up by saying that because God has created man he has complete 
dominion over man, and this implies that man should live his life 
as God, the owner, wishes. As a consequence—and we have demon- 
strated this in Problems in Ethics—the paramount duty of man in 
this life is to conduct himself in such a manner that he attains 
to the possession of God in the next life. This is accomplished by 
self-perfection, self-development, by morally good acts performed in 
obeying the natural law. 

From this it follows that man has a right to life. He is created 
to attain his last end by accepting the obligations of the natural 
law and performing good actions. To perform good acts he must 
live. It follows, therefore, that the natural law which obliges man to 
attain his last end confers on man the right to life. 

But this right to life also involves a duty. The reason is easy to 
see. Because God has given life to man, man is wholly dependent 
on God. God is the lord of man and, consequently, man is obliged 
to live and preserve his life in accordance with the purposes of the 
creator. Since God makes his intentions known about the manner in 
which man should preserve and live his life originally and funda- 
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mentally by means of the natural law, we can logically seek God's 
will about human life through the commands of the natural law. 
What, then, does the natural law prescribe about the preserva- 
tion of human life? The answer to this question is the theme of 
this chapter and the next. 


Suicide 


Suicide is the direct killing of oneself on one’s own authority. 
Let us make this definition clear. He who commits suicide directly 
intends his death and efficaciously secures it. This should be care- 
fully distinguished from exposing one’s life to a grave danger for the 
purpose of obtaining a proportionate good. In the latter instance 
death would not be directly intended, either as an end in itself 
or as a means to the good, but as an unavoidable consequence of 
exposing oneself to grave danger for the purpose of obtaining 
the proportionate good. This can be called indirect killing, and 
we gave principles by which we judge the morality of such an act 
when we discussed the indirect voluntary act in Problems in Ethics 
(Chapter III). In suicide death is intended directly either as an 
end or as a means to an end. Suicide can be accomplished either by 
some positive means, such as shooting oneself, or by some negative 
means, such as starving oneself or refusing to step out of the way of 
an onrushing vehicle. 

Moreover, suicide is the direct killing of oneself by private 
authority. Two others might be thought of as having authority in 
this matter: God and the state. God, of course, having supreme 
dominion could order a man to kill himself. This would not be 
suicide, for a man would be merely an instrument of God’s will. 
The state might appoint a man condemned to death to be his own 
executioner, as in the famous case of Socrates. Whether the state 
has the right to do so or not is a disputed question and of little 
application today, since the practice has been abandoned by all 
civilized people. Whatever its morality, it is not suicide according 
to the accepted definition. 
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Suicide is immoral and against the natural law for several 
reasons. It is an act of irreligion because it is an infringement of 
the dominion that belongs to God. As a totally dependent creature 
owing his origin and continued existence to God alone, man cannot 
have any but an indirect dominion over his life. God could not 
give direct dominion (ownership) over any creature to anyone with- 
out ceasing to be God. The reason is that direct dominion means 
that an object is completely subject to the will of the owner. Now 
nothing can be completely subject to the will of any creature, but 
must always be substantially and ultimately subject to God's will 
and purpose; otherwise God would not be the first beginning 
and last end and conserver of all, as was proven in metaphysics. 
But God can and does give indirect dominion to man, that is, the 
use of things, but this use should always be subject to God's pur- 
poses. The same is true of life. God gives man life but only for the 
use that is in accord with God’s desires or law. It is God’s right alone 
to determine how this life is to be used or lived, when it is to begin 
and when it is to end. Suicide seeks to invade this divine right be- 
cause by suicide man, at his own arbitrary will, and not at God's 
will, determines when this use will end. 

But suicide is not only an irreligious act; it is also an offense 
against legal justice because it deprives the community of a citizen. 
It is also an offense against charity and against one of the basic ap- 
petites of all being, because it is not only right that a man love and 
care for himself as a creature of God but natural for a man to be 
inclined to preserve himself in existence. (S.T. ILII, 64, 5c) Finally, 
suicide is opposed to fortitude because this virtue requires of every 
man that he bear “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” in 
order to live the moral life that the natural law requires of him. 
(See Chapter III, “Fortitude.” ) 

St. Thomas answers the standard defense about the morality 
of suicide: Man is master of his free acts; wherefore just as he 
is free to choose between acts in this life, so is he free to choose the 
act that ends his earthly life. Aquinas’s answer is that although 
man’s free will extends to all the acts of his life, it does not extend 
to life itself, which is a gift to be used as the giver, God, wishes, that 
is, as a time in which man gradually perfects himself by virtuous 
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acts until he attains the ultimate end as God designs. (S.T. I-II, 5, 
ad 3) 


Murder 


But not only has man what we might call the “negative” 
obligation of not killing himself; he also has a like obligation of not 
killing other men. Murder (homicide) is the direct taking of 
human life on private authority. It seems fairly obvious that murder 
is intrinsically wrong and is, therefore, prohibited by the natural 
law. If we are willing to accept the reasons given for the immo- 
rality of suicide, we should in like manner accept the immorality 
of murder. If a man is not allowed to take his own life, much less 
is he allowed to take another's. (S.T. II-II, 64, 6) Another argument 
may be added for the immorality of murder. Man is a creature of 
God and has the duty as well as the right of freely ordering him- 
self to his ultimate end. Murder means that one man subjects an- 
other as a means to his own good. But men are not instruments 
for the good of others; all are equal. 

Murder is killing another person by private authority. As a 
consequence of this definition there is no difficulty about saying 
that God could command one man to kill another, because God is 
the lord of life and death. Neither have those, who are of the 
opinion that the state’s authority is God’s authority, any real moral 
problem in saying that the state in time of war can order its sol- 
diers to kill enemy soldiers or in saying that the state can impose 
capital punishment on criminals who are guilty of serious crimes. 

Whether the state has a right to put criminals to death because 
of serious crime is a disputed question. But is the dispute about 
principle or practice? Is it, in fact, about the purpose of punish- 
ment? As far as Thomistic ethics is concerned, it seems that if we 
accept the essential purpose of punishment to be the restoration of 
the order of justice, and if we are willing to accept that the state’s 
authority is God’s authority, then the state may morally kill a man 
for a serious crime. If, however, we think that punishment is essen- 
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tially corrective or deterrent or that these elements must always be 
present in punishment, then there is much room for disagreement 
about capital punishment. What we think about this problem is 
contingent on our view of the purpose of punishment and the 
meaning of state authority (see Problems in Ethics, pp. 269-272). St. 
Thomas, however, thinks that the state may put a criminal to death; 
in fact it is performing an act of distributive justice if it does so. 


It is lawful to kill an evildoer insofar as it is directed to the welfare of 
the whole community, so that it belongs to him alone who has charge of 
the community’s welfare. Thus it belongs to a physician to cut off a 
decayed limb, when he has been entrusted with the care of the health 
of the whole body. Now the care of the common good is entrusted to 
persons of rank having public authority: wherefore they alone, and not 
private individuals, can lawfully put evildoers to death. (S.T. ILII, 64, 3c) 


Mercy-Killing and Abortion 


There are other ways of murdering that St. Thomas does not 
mention. Perhaps he did not think it necessary; perhaps he did not 
know of them. But they are forms of homicide that are becoming 
more acceptable to an ever-increasing number of persons today. 
They are mercy-killing and abortion. Mercy-killing (euthanasia) is 
the administration of an easy, painless death to one who is suffering 
from an incurable and perhaps agonizing ailment. Today there are 
many who sincerely think that mercy-killing is completely moral, 
arguing that the person will die anyway; that its purpose is not to 
infringe upon the person’s right to life but only to substitute a pain- 
less for a painful death; that the time of the person’s usefulness 
for himself and for others is over and an unendurable existence 
should not be prolonged. Some of those who advocate mercy-killing 
would leave the decision to the individual sufferer; others, to a board 
of physicians. 

Little need be said about the immorality of mercy-killing. No 
matter what reasons may be advanced in defense of it, it is gravely 
immoral because it invades the right of God, who alone can directly 
terminate human life; because it fails to take into account the fact 
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that God cannot allow a person to be tried beyond his strength; and 
because the practice of mercy-killing would greatly lessen the con- 
fidence in physicians that men need to live an ordinary peaceful life. 

Direct abortion is the expulsion of a living, nonviable fetus 
from the womb. A viable fetus is one that can live outside the 
womb. Generally a fetus cannot live outside the womb before the 
twenty-sixth week after conception. We are speaking here of direct 
abortion in which the act is immediately and directly terminated at 
such expulsion. Direct abortion involves the intention of expelling 
the nonviable fetus as an end in itself or, and this is generally the 
case, as a means to an end. The civil law makes a distinction, besed 
on the purpose, between what is styled (1) criminal abortion, which 
is performed for some purpose other than the health of the mother; 
and (2) therapeutic abortion, which is performed for the purpose of 
saving the life of the mother. According to civil law, however, thera- 
peutic abortion is legal only when it has been prescribed by one or 
several physicians. 

Again, little need be said about this topic. Direct abortion, for 
whatever purpose performed, is evil and can never be permitted 
morally. It is evil because it is an exercise of complete dominion over 
life, which belongs to God alone. Moreover, the moral law is not sub- 
ject to amendment by one, two, or three physicians, who may affirm 
that an abortion is necessary to save the mother’s life. The moral law 
makes no distinction between criminal and therapeutic abortion. If 
the abortion is direct it is morally evil. 

To justify what is called therapeutic abortion it is sometimes 
said that where the mother’s life is endangered by the pregnancy, the 
mother’s right to life is prior and stronger. Hence, the child should be 
killed. The answer to that is that the right to life of both mother and 
child is the same and equal. There is no such thing as priority in 
the right to life. The right of the child is just as inviolable as that of 
the mother. Nor can the child be called an unjust aggressor, because 
the child is present through the acts of the parents, and the child is in 
no way, cither deliberately or indeliberately, the cause of his threat 
to the mother’s life. 

We should add that no matter what philosophical position one 
may hold concerning the time of infusion of the rational soul (cf. 
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Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals ii. 3.736a.24-737a.17; 
S.T. I, 118, 2, ad 2; C.G. ii, 89), any distinct and living organism that 
is in the mother's womb is either actually or in natural potency or- 
dered to be a person, and to kill it is murder. 


The Right of Self-defense 


Since the right to life and bodily integrity is among the most 
precious rights that man possesses there arises the question of self- 
defense of that right when life, bodily integrity, or equivalent goods 
that make life worth living, such as liberty, chastity, or material 
goods of great value, are at stake. Though the exercise of physical 
force in defense of a right should normally be entrusted to the civil 
government, it is often impossible, when one’s life or property is at- 
tacked, to appeal to the civil government. Because of the imminence 
of the attack the victim must use self-defense; otherwise there will be 
no defense. When, therefore, recourse to civil authority for protec- 
tion is not possible, one is morally justified in defending his life, 
bodily integrity, or equivalent goods, even to the death of the unjust 
aggressor. 

The reason for this seems to be clear. If man has a natural right 
to life and to those things by which he can live a normal and 
decent life, fit for a rational being, he must have a right to protect 
that life by all means that are not intrinsically wrong. The use of self- 
defense, even to the killing of an unjust aggressor, however, is not 
wrong; otherwise we would have to agree that the man who is living 
a moral life in the just possession of his life and property has less of a 
right to these things than the unjust aggressor, and on being unjustly 
attacked would have to give up his right to life and property to the 
aggressor who is acting immorally. And more, this would imply that 
the virtuous members of society would have to submit freely to the 
criminal element of society and peacefully accept the criminal’s use 
of physical force. 

But granting that man may morally defend himself against an 
unjust aggressor, we must not conclude that this right is unlimited. 
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Rather, the right of self-defense may be exercised only under four 
definite conditions: 


THE ATTACK MUST BE ACTUAL 


Physical force may be used only at the time of the aggression. 
Potential attack will not justify such self-defense. In general, the at- 
tack can be said to be actual when any act is done that, in the 
common estimate of men, would be regarded as forming proximate 
preparation for the attack, such as the drawing of a gun or the lying 
in wait for a victim. The mere expression of an intention of attack- 
ing, such as writing a threatening letter or buying a gun, would not 
constitute such a proximate threat because civil authority in these 
circumstances can be approached. 


THE ATTACK MUST BE UNJUST 


The attacker must be without any right to attack. A guilty mur- 
derer or a thief or a violator of a woman cannot thus defend himself 
against a policeman. An unjust aggressor is one who attempts to or 
actually violates the rights of another. Mere intention to attack with- 
out any external attempt is not aggression. But there may be aggres- 
sion without deliberate intention, as in an assault by a maniac. ‘The 
right to self-defense is not based on the culpability or responsibility of 
the attacker but upon the victim’s right to life. 


ONLY AS MUCH FORCE MAY BE USED AS IS NECESSARY 
TO STOP THE ATTACK EFFECTIVELY 


The use of force would cease to be self-defense and become ag- 
gression if more force is used than is necessary. If one may save his 
life or its equivalents by injury less than death, he must proceed no 
further, If, for example, the assailant is knocked unconscious or dis- 
armed, there is no need to kill him. Inflicting more evil than is nec- 
essary is not for the sole purpose of self-defense, but for hatred or 
revenge and so would be unjust to the assailant. 
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RECOURSE TO CIVIL AUTHORITY IS IMPOSSIBLE 


We have spoken about the absence of civil authority as a neces- 
sary condition for using self-defense. Recourse must be made to civil 
authority if possible, because civil authority has the right, generally 
speaking, to prevent unjust aggression. One need not run away from 
every fight, it is true, but should prudently try to avoid meeting a 
probable assailant. Persuasion or other nonforceful methods should 
be used if there is any reasonable hope of success. 

There is no doubt among Catholic ethicians that one may use 
physical force, even to killing an unjust aggressor. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion about the intention of killing such an ag- 
gressor. St. Thomas, for example, thinks that legitimate self-defense 
is always only an indirect killing, because he thinks that only God 
or those who act in the name of public authority may directly intend 
to kill another. An individual citizen, then, may not intend to kill 
another person, but may intend to defend his rights and in defending 
these rights may kill another who is violating them. The killing of a 
person is, in other words, an indirect voluntary act. St. Thomas 
writes: 


Nothing hinders one act from having two effects, only one of which is 
intended, while the other is beside the intention. Now moral acts take 
their species according to what is intended, and not according to what 
is beside the intention, since this is accidental. Accordingly the act of 
self-defense may have two effects, one is the saving of one’s life, the 
other is the slaying of the aggressor. Therefore this act, since one’s in- 
tention is to save one’s own life, is not unlawful, seeing that it is 
natural to everything to keep itself in being, as far as possible, And yet, 
though proceeding bas a good intention, an act may be rendered un- 
lawful, if it is out of proportion to the end. Wherefore if a man, in 
self-defense, uses more than necessary violence, it will be unlawful; 
whereas if he repel force with moderation his defense will be lawful, be- 
cause according to the jurists, it is lawful to repel force by force, provided 
one does not exceed the limits of a blameless defense. Nor is it necessary 
for salvation that a man omit the act of moderate self-defense in order 
to avoid killing the other man, since one is bound to take more care 
of one’s own life than of another's. But as it is unlawful to take a 
man’s life, except for the public authority acting for the common 
good, it is not lawful for a man to intend killing a man in self-defense, 
except for such as have public authority, who while intending to kill a 
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man in self-defense, refer this to the public good, as in the case of a 
soldier fighting against the foe, and in the minister of the judge strug- 
gling with robbers, although even these sin if they be moved by private 
animosity. (S.T. I-II, 64, 7¢) 


According to this opinion all that an individual citizen may do 
is to oppose the aggressor in such a manner that he cannot continue 
the attack. Hence if the defender can accomplish this purpose by a 
means short of death, he is not allowed to kill the aggressor. But in 
any case the defender may not intend the death or any other cvil 
that he inflicts upon the aggressor. 

However, others contend that the defender may intend the 
death of the aggressor when this is necessary and proportionate to 
the threatened loss. De Lugo, for example, writes: 


We may intend whatever is necessary for the defense. of our life. Some- 
times the striking of blows alone is insufficient for this purpose, but 
the death of the adversary is necessary. His stubbornness is such that 
he will not cease from attacking you, either by himself or others, un- 
less he dies. Therefore you can intend his death, not merely as the 
striking of a blow (from which death may follow) but as death, because 
it is useful to your safety not otherwise than as death. . . . The death 
of the aggressor is not merely connected with another means that is 
intended, but in itself, and as death, is useful and judged necessary to 
your defense. (De Justitia et Jure, Disp. X, sec. vi, 149) 5 


No matter which opinion is accepted, the killing of an unjust 
aggressor can be morally allowed. Indirect killing is permissible by 
the principle of the double effect, Direct killing is permissible by the 
principle by which we solve an apparent conflict of right (sce p- 
144). By the very fact that the aggressor’s attack is unjust, his right to 
life yields to that of the person attacked. ‘The right to life of the de- 
fender and that of the aggressor are no longer equal, but the ag- 
gressor temporarily loses his right to life by his unjust attack. He 
could retain or regain his right to life by ceasing the attack. Other- 
wise, all meaning is stripped from the concept of the “right to life.” 
Moreover, it would seem that since the aggressor is acting against 
the common good, the defendant can be considered as acting for 
the common good with presumed authority from the state. 

We may, then, kill an unjust aggressor. But must we make use 
of this right? Ordinarily no one is obliged to do so, because, as we 
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will see in the next chapter, we are morally obliged to use ordinary 
means to preserve our life, and the use of violence (and killing an- 
other is an extreme use of violence) is an extraordinary means. If, 
however, one is a public personage indispensable for the common 
good, he would be obliged. 

What we may do for our own defense, we may also do in safe- 
guarding the rights of others. Such assistance is a duty for the cus- 
todians of public order because of their office, and for husbands, fa- 
thers, and others who have a duty to protect their charges. Others 
have a duty in charity to help others in distress if such assistance 
does not entail serious harm to themselves. 


Prize Fighting and Boxing 


Although the moral questions that prize fighting and boxing 
raise may be most remote to the problems we have been discussing 
in the present chapter, nevertheless they seem to be worthy of no- 
tice. Also, they seem to fall naturally in this chapter because of the 
dangers to life and limb to which the contenders in the sport of the 
fighting ring expose themselves. There is a difference of opinion 
about these questions. 

Some ethicians distinguish between boxing and prize fighting. 
They define boxing as the exchange of parrying blows without the 
intention of striking the opponent severely or of inflicting injury. 
This is morally permissible for the purpose of exercise and recreation 
and in order to test one’s skill in self-defense. They maintain, how- 
ever, that prize fighting is an entirely different matter. The aim of 
the modern prize fighter is to win by a knockout, and a knockout is 
almost always achieved by head blows. Medical studies have shown 
that brain injury inevitably results from repeated blows to the head. 
Those, therefore, who contend that such activity is immoral argue 
that because the means used (the knockout) to attain the victory 
is evil, prize fighting is forbidden. In order to win, a fighter must 
will to cause damage to the brain of his opponent. In the case of 
prize fighting there is no proportionate good; money, fame, enter- 
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tainment do not justify the serious physical harm done to the fighters. 

In answer to these objections it is maintained by others that 
money, fame, and entertainment are sufficient reasons for prize fight- 
ing to be morally permissible because the fighters take all humanly 
possible precautions to ward off such blows; that the knockout is 
only a momentary loss of consciousness; that this sport involves no 
more danger than any other sport. Even granting that these argu- 
ments have some validity, they do not answer the principal objec- 
tions: in other sports injuries are accidental, that is, they are not di- 
rectly intended, but in prize fighting they are. 


War 


Many difficulties are encountered in a discussion of the problem 
of war, and their solution is most difficult. The complex character of 
every war, the obscurity of its causes, an inability to foresee ultimate 
effects, personal and national prejudices—all these and countless 
other factors make war a most difficult moral question. Although, 
then, their practical application may at times be quite difficult, the 
general principles of war are quite clear. 

War may be defined as a conflict carried on by force of arms 
between two or more independent and sovereign states. For all 
practical modern purposes war may be of two kinds. Offensive war is 
waged either to obtain what does not and should not belong to a 
state or to keep what belongs to another state. It is unjust because 
it is stealing or an attempt to retain stolen goods. Defensive war, 0” 
the other hand, is fought either to protect the state from actual or im- 
minent unjust aggression or to win back what has been taken from 
it unjustly. Having defined war we shall now discuss it under the fol- 
lowing general headings: 


SouRCE OF THE RIGHT OF WAR 


As an offensive war is evidently an injustice, it can never be 
justified. We shall, then, confine our remarks to a defensive wat. The 
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source of the right to wage a defensive war is not impossible to give. 
We have seen that a man may with moral rectitude defend himself, 
his wife, his children, his fellow man, and his justly acquired posses- 
sions from an unjust aggression when recourse to legitimate authority 
is impossible. In defending these things a man’s act of self-defense 
may, if necessary, be so forceful as to cause the death of the aggres- 
sor. If this were not so his right would be illusory. 

Now a state that is in legitimate possession of its independ- 
ent existence, rights, and possessions has the right to defend itself 
against unjust aggression. If this were not admitted it would follow 
that the whole of mankind has been deluded by the natural law 
and by God, the author of the natural law, in their demands that 
man establish the natural societies of the several states in which man 
has to live. The denial of the right of the state to defend itself when 
it is called upon to do so by its legitimately constituted authority 
would lead to the extinction of the state, and mankind would be 
dominated by gangs of lawless men. 

A state can, therefore, defend justly its violated rights, or its 
rights that are in imminent danger of being violated. A state can 
exact the restitution of its invaded rights, and demand by way of 
compensation, the equivalent of its losses in honor, property, or 
lives. If, in the process, it has to inflict destruction and death on its 
unjust aggressor, provided so much force is necessary and proportion- 
ate to its losses, it is morally justified. 

War, then, is another application of the repelling of an unjust 
aggressor. This is the reason why pacificism or passive resistance is 
wrong in theory. If these are morally opposed to militarism, to the 
use of offensive war to further imperialistic ambitions, or to the use 
of high-megaton bombs in a total war, for example, no fault can be 
found with such opinions. But if these theories condemn all wars, 
even defensive, if they will not allow a government to protect itself 
against unjust aggression, these theories must logically lead to an- 
archy, to the destruction of all governments. In one breath the 
pacifist is saying that governments have rights to exist and to pursue 
their ends but they are not allowed the means to protect them- 
selves from aggressors who are unjustly trying to destroy these rights. 
Evidently in such a theory such rights would be illusory. 
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CONDITIONS FOR A JUST WAR 


Because war is an instance of self-defense it can be waged only 
when the conditions for self-defense are present. We have spoken of 
these conditions before, but let us, for the sake of clarity, see what 
their fulfillment means in relation to war. St. ‘Thomas gives the gen- 
eral conditions in which a just war may be fought: 


In order for a war to be just, three things are necessary. First, the 
authority of the sovereign by whose command the war is to be waged. 
For it is not the business of a private individual to declare war, because 
he can seek for redress of his rights from the tribunal of his superior. 
Moreover it is not the business of a private individual to summon to- 
gether the people, which has to be done in war time. And as the care 
of the common weal is committed to those who are in authority, it is 
their business to watch over the common weal of the city, kingdom or 
province subject to them. And just as it is lawful for them to have re- 
course to the sword in defending that common weal against internal 
disturbances, when they punish evil-doers, according to the words of 
the Apostle (Rom. xiii, 4): He beareth not the sword in vain, for he is 
God's minister, an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doth evil; 
so too, it is their business to have recourse to the sword of war in de- 
fending the common weal against external enemies. Hence it is said to 
those who are in authority (Ps. lxxxi, 4): Rescue the poor; and deliver 
the needy out of the hand of the sinner; and for this reason Augustine 
says (Contra Faust. xxii, 75): The natural order conducive to peace 
among mortals demands that the power to declare and counsel war should 
be in the hands of those who hold the supreme authority. 

Secondly, a just cause is required, namely that those who are attacked, 

should be attacked because they deserve it on account of some fault. 
Wherefore Augustine says (QQ. in Hept . . , q.x, super Jos.): A just 
war is wont to be described as one that avenges wrongs, when a nation 
or state has to be punished, for refusing to make amends for the wrongs 
inflicted by its subjects, or to restore what it has seized unjustly. 
__ Thirdly, it is necessary that the belligerents should have a rightful 
intention, so that they intend the advancement of good or the avoid- 
ance of evil. Hence Augustine says (De Verb. Dom.); True religion 
looks upon as peaceful those wars that are waged not for motives of 
aggrandizement, or cruelty, but with the object of securing peace, 0 
punishing evil-doers, and of uplifting the good. For it may happen that 
the war is declared by the legitimate authority, and for a just cause, and 
yet be rendered unlawful through a wicked intention. Hence Augustine 
says (Contra Faust. xxii, 74): The passion for inflicting harm, the cruel 
thirst for vengeance, an unpacific and relentless spirit, the fever of revolt, 
the lust of power, and such like things, all these are rightly condemned 
in war. (S.T. ILI, 40, 1¢) 
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Although the conditions for a just war that are given in this pas- 
sage are not verbally the same as’ those that are required for justifi- 
able self-defense, they are practically the same. Let us consider these 
conditions for a just war. 


LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY Because war is waged between sovereign 
states it can be declared only by those who are the authority in and 
the custodians of the goods of the state. Moreover, because a private 
individual has no right to kill another except when he cannot have 
recourse to legitimate authority, he has no right to kill those who 
are attacking the state because recourse to authority is possible. And 
again, because a defensivegwar is a concerted effort on the part of 
the whole state, authority alone has a right to organize and command 
such an effort. The individual citizen, or soldier, gets his right to kill 
by being designated as an agent of the civil authority whose primary 
obligation is to preserve the goods of the state. 


just cause Another condition is that there be a just cause, 
which is the same as saying that there is or has been an unjust at- 
tack. It would be impossible to enumerate all the causes of a just 
war; however, we can name some general reasons: the violation of 
international law; the defense of a nation’s territory; a serious harm 
to a nation’s honor or good name that would weaken its authority 
or endanger its control; the violation of a nation’s rights or its cit- 
izens’ rights; the just fulfillment of a defensive alliance; the request 
of another nation unjustly attacked; the defense of the innocent 
against tyrannical rulers. 

But over and above these and other such causes for a just war, 
there must be a sufficient proportion between the good and the evil 
resulting from the war. If war would bring greater harm to the 
wronged state than good, a state would not be justified in entering 
into a defensive war, because the state’s welfare is better safeguarded 
by tolerating minor wrongs until they can be peacefully repaired. 
Even if, however, a state can provide for a sufficient proportion be- 
tween the good and the evil results, war must still be the last means 
used to correct the injustice; a state must sincerely use all other pos- 
sible expedients consistent with its dignity to prevent war because 
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of the loss of life and the manifold evils that war always brings and 
leaves in its wake. Some of these expedients include diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, economic sanctions, ultimatums. 


RIGHT INTENTION The existence of a right intention will elimi- 
nate such motives as revenge, destruction of a rival state that is gain- 
ing in economic or political strength, territorial expansion, or envy of 
another state’s possessions. The essential intention for waging war is 
to secure peace, that is, the maintenance of a nation’s rights. In this 
regard we should note that a wrong intention will make a war sub- 
jectively immoral when objectively it is not unjust. Civil authority 
or even an individual may have an evi} intention; yet the war is 
fought objectively for a just reason. If this is true, the intention 
should be corrected and the war continued for its worthy purpose. 


RIGHT USE OF MEANS St. Thomas says nothing about the right use 
of means in the passage last quoted. However, he discusses this mat- 
ter in the rest of question 4o, which is sufficient indication that he 
considers it a necessary condition for a just war. But because the 
tight means with which he is concerned were peculiar to his time, 
they are of little practical value in a discussion of modern warfare. 
Our purpose is to indicate in general what are the right means for 
conducting a modern just war. 

This is a most extensive and important question at the present 
time, and we cannot hope to cover it adequately. Nevertheless, we 
can say that the state waging a defensive war may do all that is 
necessary in the way of destroying enemy property, killing enemy 
combatants, bringing the enemy to a condition of impotence, pro- 
vided always that no more is necessary and that nothing is done con- 
trary to the dictates of the natural law and international pacts, if in 
regard to the latter both combatants have entered into international 
agreements. 

Consequently, weapons and methods that inflict useless and ex- 
cessive suffering, such as poisoned or dumdum bullets or poisoned 
water supplies, are forbidden. So, too, is the torture of prisoners, vio- 
lence against those incapable of resistance because of sickness, 
wounds, or a willingness to surrender, the refusal to take prisoners, 
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or the killing of wounded or surrendered persons. Some of these acts 
are simply murder. 

It is also manifestly wrong directly to kill or wound noncom- 
batants. By definition a noncombatant is one who is not directly 
and immediately engaged in the prosecution of a war. It is difficult 
at times clearly to draw the line separating combatants from non- 
combatants; yet a great number of people—children, mothers, hos- 
pital patients, nurses, teachers in the liberal arts and sciences, for 
example—are surely noncombatants. It is equally clear that all mem- 
bers of the armed forces, such as governmental officials and all 
citizens directly and immediately engaged in the war effort, that is, 
those working in militarized factories and in transportation facilities, 
or engaged in obtaining and developing raw materials and food- 
stuffs, are combatants. Although it is becoming increasingly difficult, 
because of the modern state, the three-dimensional nature of war, 
and the notion of a people at war (rather than armies), to deter- 
mine a combatant, the principle remains intact: to attack directly 
noncombatants is intrinsically evil because they are in the moral 
sense innocent persons. 

According to this principle so-called obliteration bombing and 
total war are morally evil, for no distinction between combatant and 
noncombatant is made because it is thought that every man, woman, 
and child, and all property of the enemy can be directly attacked 
and destroyed, and that all can be considered combatants. Contrari- 
wise, strategic bombings of combatants and property necessary for 
the prosecution of the war may be directly intended even though 
noncombatants and property are needlessly killed or destroyed. ‘This 
is morally permissible by reason of the principle of double effect or 
indirect voluntary. In these indirect attacks on noncombatants and 
their property the chief condition that must be considered is the 
proportion between the good and the evil results that such attacks 
produce. It is around this condition that the important discussion of 
the justification of modern war centers. We shall not attempt to 
solve this problem, but we have given the principles that should 
point to its solution. 
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Conclusion 


Man lives, according to the designs of his creator, in order to at- 
tain his last end by morally good acts. The human person has, then, 
not only a right to his life but the right to order his life freely, be- 
cause he has received these from God. These rights are the essential 
constituents of the dignity of the human person. Neither may a man 
deliberately and directly do away with his own life, nor may another 
do this to him. Human life is too holy to be subordinated as a mere 
means to one’s own or another's arbitrary will and pleasure because 
God has exclusive direct dominion over life. We must look with 
reverence upon human life and in no way give up the notion that — 
it is a sacred trust to be preserved and cared for in accordance with 
the designs of God. Even when we may morally destroy human life 
it is only because we are preserving this trust for the purpose of liv- 
ing in a human way as befitting the high dignity of the human per 
son. In St. Thomas’s view the taking of human life is so serious a 
matter that no individual, acting as an individual, may directly in- 
tend to shorten life by even a moment. ‘The state alone, acting 
with the high authority of God, may do this and only when justice 
requires it in defense of its violated rights. 
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CARE OF LIFE 


Introduction 


In the last chapter we considered the requirements of the virtue of 
justice regarding the destruction of our own or the lives of others. 
In this chapter our concern will be with the obligation man has re- 
garding the preservation of human life. Because God alone has per 
fect and direct dominion over human life, he alone has the right to 
decide when it will begin and when it will end; hence man in- 
fringes upon God’s rights by directly destroying his own or the life 
of an innocent person. Life is a gift of God that is not to be ar 
bitrarily destroyed at the will of man who receives it, but to be used 
and perfected so that man may attain his ultimate happiness accord- 
ing to God’s designs. 

Consequently, man has the duty to perfect himself, to procure 
those goods that are necessary to lead him to his ultimate good to 
which he is ordered by God through the natural law. About this 
duty there can be no doubt. Moreover, it is quite apparent that God 
has implanted in all living things a natural appetite for preserving 
themselves and has given them the means to do so. This instinct 
certainly is a sure sign that man has a duty to preserve himself, a 
basis for the argument that man is not wholly his own, but rather the 
property of God, for it is this appetite of self-preservation, like all 
150 
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appetites, that God implants in all his creatures as a means to ob- 
tain the end he has in view of creating. 

Man, then, has the fundamental duty of maintaining himself in 
life, of preserving his existence as a human being composed of body 
and soul, for there can be no acts by which he perfects himself if 
the human composite no longer exists. But this obligation of pre- 
serving the human composite in existence has its limits. It is ob- 
vious that if a man is faced with the unavoidable dilemma of losing 
his physical life in this world or of violating the law, committing 
moral wrong, he must give up his physical life. As is so evident from 
all we have said, this life is but a means and the soul’s ultimate hap- 
piness is the end. 

As a matter of fact, this dilemma is solved by fulfilling the 
obligation that man has to perfect himself in an orderly fashion, 
which is in agreement with the hierarchy of powers within him. This 
is done by developing his faculties in an ordered way, not neglecting 
any of them, but conscientiously perfecting his will and intellect, 
his sense and vegetative powers, so that none suffer at the expense 
of the other unless the right order demands it. Thus man is not 
properly developing himself by obtaining knowledge of many things 
but neglecting to make voluntary acts of submission to God, Then 
man must procure for himself what is most necessary for his ultimate 
end: those virtues that give him a facility and certainty in observing 
the natural law. He ought to procure those things that are useful, 
but not necessary, for his state in life in order that he may maintain 
his social standing. 

Such an ordered development can only be had by a general es- 
timation of self, by which man recognizes his own dignity and tries 
to preserve and perfect that dignity. His greatest dignity is that he 
possesses God as his author and ultimate end. Following closely 
upon this is the fact that he is a rational animal, composed of body 
and soul, responsible to God who made him. As a result we can 
point out in a summary fashion the obligations that man has with 
regard to himself, We shall first consider his obligation to develop 
his rational powers, intellect, and will, because these are his highest 
powers in the hierarchy of values; then we shall consider what are his 
obligations with regard to his bodily life and integrity. 
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Duties with Respect to the Soul 


Because man has the fundamental obligation to obey the natu- 
ral law and to obey his conscience in doing so, it is clear that reason 
is man’s supreme directive. One of nature’s first laws is to follow 
reason. But before reason is prepared to lead, it must properly fulfill 
its natural function of acquiring truth. Since attainment of his final 
happiness is the most important purpose of life, man must gain a 
knowledge of those truths that are necessary for him to direct himself 
reasonably to his end. As a minimal level of intellectual develop- 
ment required for this purpose, man must acquire at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of God, such as that God is his maker and the 
supreme being to whom he is responsible. He must also acquire a 
knowledge of the general and proximate principle of the natural law. 
Finally, he must obtain at least a minimum knowledge of those du- 
ties that are specific to his state in life. There are special duties 
proper to a parent, a child, a lawyer, a doctor, an employer, an em- 
ployee. 

All of these truths man, to the best of his ability, must acquire. 
Without this knowledge man will fail to live a good moral life and 
so will fail to reach his goal. Beyond this minimum of knowledge 
man is free to develop his intellectual abilities as he wishes. For al- 
though there is a very general obligation to utilize whatever talents 
he may have, man is free to develop those he chooses, provided, be- 
cause of his state in life, he has no prior obligation to develop his 
talents in a specific manner, 

Not only must man develop his intellect, he must also perfect 
his will. “Do good and avoid evil” is as fundamental a principle of 
the natural law as “Follow reason.” But man can hardly do good 
and avoid evil unless his will is obedient to reason. As nature ordains 
that the intellect illumine the will, it likewise commands that the 
will follow its guidance, If man, therefore, disregards the voice of 
reason, he does not act in conformity with his nature, The essential 
order of his nature demands that man’s will act in accordance with 
the dictates of right reason, But not only must the will habitually 
submit itself to right reason; the will itself must exercise its natural 
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dominion over the other powers of man so that they too will be con- 
trolled by reason. This means that the will keep the intellect steady 
and unwavering in the pursuit of moral truth; and that no subordi- 
nate appetite be permitted to seek an apparent good to the detri- 
ment of man’s real good. In a word, man must acquire the cardinal 
virtues in the degree required for his state in life so that he will be 
obedient to the natural law. 


Duty with Respect to the Body 


The body and soul of man together form a unitary substance. 
Although the soul is of far greater intrinsic worth than the body, yet 
man has significant obligations with regard to the latter. Since life 
itself is a gift of God and over which he has direct dominion, man 
can only use his life for the purpose that God intends. Man can- 
not subject his own life to his personal and arbitrary ends to the ex- 
clusion of God's purpose. Since, therefore, suicide is immoral, it fol- 
lows that man has the basic duty of positively preserving his life and 
health. The first great natural law of all life is the law of self- 
preservation. 

But to what extent must man preserve his life? Obviously he 
must use reasonable care because the natural law is the law of rea- 
son. This implies that there are two extremes to be avoided in the 
preservation of life and health. The first is that of excessive care of 
health. No one should be a health crank. The second is disregard 
of the normal means to maintain it. The middle course in the 
care of one’s health is attained by right reason. This means that man 
is obliged to use ordinary means of keeping healthy. 

Ordinary means might best be defined as those that are at 
hand, and do not entail effort, suffering, or expense beyond that 
which prudent men would consider proper for a serious under- 
taking according to the state of life of each individual person. Ex- 
traordinary means, on the other hand, are means that are not com- 
monly used by prudent persons, and that involve serious difficulty or 
inconvenience. This is, to a certain extent, an individual matter. 
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What will be ordinary for one person may well be extraordinary for 
another. However, there are some means that ethicians consider ex- 
traordinary for all persons, such as rare and expensive operations or 
extensive traveling for one’s health; whereas the same ethicians con- 
sider most of the commonly available techniques of modern surgery 
and medicine as ordinary means. A person with a serious cardiac 
condition is not obliged to undergo a rare operation on the heart or 
to spend the rest of his life in bed, but he must avoid strenuous 
exercise. 

If man were not required to use ordinary means to preserve his 
health, it would follow that he had a right to destroy it, because 1ot 
to take the ordinary means is to destroy it. Hence man is obliged ‘0 
procure for himself clothing and food and shelter, to take the usual 
remedies in sickness, to seek and follow medical advice when neces- 
sary, to observe due moderation in work and in play, and to avoid 
foolish risks. 

Generally no man is obliged to use extraordinary means, but 
under certain circumstances he may have a duty to do so. In an in- 
dividual case, such as that of a father of a family whose support is 
vital to it, or the head of a state whose guidance is necessary for its 
welfare, extraordinary means must be used. 

The reader will have noticed that St. Thomas has not been 
quoted in this chapter. Either St. Thomas was not confronted with 
the particular problems that are asking for solutions in our contem- 
porary lives or he thought that the principles he had accepted and 
proved would be sufficient to give later ethicians premises on which 
to solve their modern problems. Consequently if we remember what 
he has said about man’s obligation to live his life according to the 
designs of God, who has dominion over life; if we remember what 
he has said about virtue consisting in following reason, we must con- 
clude that man must take reasonable care of his life. Such care, then, 
is a demand of the virtues of religion and temperance as well as of 
fortitude. In fact, it is also a demand of legal justice, because a man 
who does not reasonably preserve his life wrongfully deprives the state 
of a citizen. 
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Risk to Life 


Although man must use ordinary means to preserve his life, 
it does not follow that he must take every means to save his life and 
avoid every danger of death. Reason may allow, and sometimes de- 
mand, that he risk his life. When a person may rightfully risk his life 
is determined by the four conditions of the double effect or indi- 
rect voluntary: 


1. The act done must be good or indifferent in itself. Hence 
the act itself must not be a direct killing of oneself but must be 
some morally permissible act from which death might follow as a 
consequence. 

2. The evil effect (death or serious harm) may be only per- 
mitted but never directly willed. If death or serious harm were in- 
tended, the act would become evil by reason of the motive. 

3. The evil effect must not be the cause of the good effect. 
Death must only be, as it were, a by-product that accompanies the 
good that is the motive for acting. 

4. There must be a due proportion between the good and evil 
effects. If the evil is very great, such as certain or highly probable 
death, then a proportionately grave reason will alone justify the act, 
such as the preservation of life itself. The less the probability of 
death or serious harm, the less grave may be the justifying reason. 


This last condition requires some additional remarks, How is 
the proportion to be estimated? The greater the risk, the greater 
must be the good that can justify the risk. Thus, to save another 
from death a person may risk his own life. So, too, persons whose 
duty it is by nature or by contract to care for the lives of others 
must expose themselves to greater risks. Husbands may sacrifice their 
lives for their wives, parents for their children. Doctors, nurses, po- 
licemen, firemen, soldiers are duty-bound by their contracts, explicit 
or implicit, to endanger their lives. Similarly, those who are trying 
to secure an enormous benefit for society may endanger their lives. 
Men like John Glenn and Columbus, for example, may take risks 
that would not be permitted to men in general. Highly dangerous 
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work may be done: by skilled scientists in radium research provided 
they minimize the danger to themselves as much as possible. The 
necessity of earning a livelihood is a sufficient reason to warrant a 
person’s undertaking a highly dangerous occupation, such as mining, 
manufacturing dynamite, or testing aircraft, provided that the per- 
son has a reasonable amount of skill. The same is true of daredevils 
and acrobats who, because of their skill, have made the danger to 
their lives remote. 


Experimentation on Human Beings 


Related to the question of risk to life and health is the moral 
problem of experimentation on human beings, a matter of consid- 
erable importance today. The atrocities of the Nazis in some of 
their prison camps during World War II have provoked much 
searching inquiry. But besides the problems these atrocities have 
raised, scientists, particularly in the medical field, are posing ques- 
tions about experimentation on human beings. There is, for example, 
the moral problem of using army volunteers to test the effects of 
bacteriological warfare, of using men to learn what effects space 
flights will produce in the human being. There are numerous other 
experiments with human beings that can and perhaps will be per- 
formed for the purpose of advancing knowledge in the protection 
and care of health. 

What ethical principles should govern experiments of this kind? 
On the basis of what we have said about God's dominion over life 
and man’s duty to submit to this dominion, we may offer the rules 
that must be followed in such experimentations: 


The consent of the subject must be obtained, 

The experiment should be such that the hoped-for results should 
be of value to society, and not obtainable by other methods. 

It should be based on previous animal experiments, and a 
knowledge of the natural history of the disease. 

All unnecessary pain and injury should be avoided insofar as 
this is possible. 
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No experiment should be performed if there is good reason for 
thinking that death or a disabling injury would result. 

The experiment must be concluded at any stage, if there is 
probable reason for thinking that a continuation would produce in- 
jury, disability, or death. 


Mutilation 


To modern ears and eyes the word “mutilation” is most offen- 
sive emotionally, because it provokes the imagination to picture the 
basest kind of torture that savages have inflicted on those who came 
to teach and refine the meaning of human dignity. This is one 
meaning of mutilation. However, ethicians, moral theologians, and 
medical doctors have another definition. Although there may be a 
few dissenters, the majority who are intimately concerned with the 
question accept the following as a definition of mutilation: any in- 
jury, destruction, or suppression of the function of any member of 
the body that has its own proper function, so that without that 
function the body can no longer be said to be whole and entire, or 
integral. Loss of the integrity of the body is the essential element in 
this definition. Hence it will be understood at once that blood 
transfusions and skin grafting are not mutilations in this technical 
sense. 

In the opinion of St. Thomas the moral principle governing 
mutilation is the following: 


Because a member is a part of the whole human body, it is for the sake 
of the whole as the imperfect is for the sake of the perfect. Consequently 
a member of the human body is to be disposed of insofar as this is re- 
quired for the good of the whole. A member of the human body is of 
itself useful for the good of the whole body, yet it may be accidentally 
hurtful, as when a RBA member is the cause of corruption to the 
whole body. Hence as long as a member is healthy and retains its 
natural disposition, it cannot be cut off without injury to the whole 
body. . . . If, however, the member is decayed and therefore a source 
of corruption to the whole body, then it is lawful, with the consent 
of the owner of the body, to cut away the member for the good of the 
whole body, since each is entrusted with the care of his own bodily 
good. (S.T. I-I, 65, 1¢) z 
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Consequently, mutilation of the body is morally permissible 
only when such mutilation is either necessary or proportionally help- 
ful for the well-being of the whole body. The reason is that God 
alone has direct dominion over man, body and soul. Man must use 
his body in accordance with the natural law, or the intention of 
God. That intention is that man should preserve life and integrity 
even though that may entail the loss of some member. Logic re- 
quires that because parts exist for the sake of the whole, they are to 
be sacrificed for the well-being of the whole if they are a threat to it. 


Organic Transplantation 


Organic transplantation is an aspect of mutilation that raises 
many practical problems. The advance of medical techniques poses 
ethical questions concerning which the answers must be somewhat 
tentative. An example is the transplantation of the cornea of the eye 
or of a healthy kidney from one living person to another living per- 
son, With some exceptions there is the general tendency among 
ethicians and moral theologians to say that such operations are mor- 
ally permissible under certain conditions, but there is a diversity of 
opinion concerning the moral principle that justifies such operations. 
In the presence of so much uncertainty and differences of opinion 
it would be foolhardy to offer anything but an opinion, which is 
open to suggestions and convincing arguments. 

In this question we should first of all understand that the ethi- 
cal problem concerns the transfer of tissue or an organ from one liv- 
ing person to another living person. The transfer from a corpse to 
a living person presents no ethical problem because since the corpse 
was a person, but is a person no longer, it no longer is the subject 
of rights. Hence to take any tissue or organ from it is not to take 
away any property to which it has a right. 

On what principle, then, is organic transplantation to be ethi- 
cally justifiable—if it is? Some have proposed the principle of total- 
ity upon which we have permitted mutilation of one’s own body. 
Their opinion is expressed in the following manner. Just as it is per- 
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missible to remove a physical organ for the good of the whole phys- 
ical organism, so it is permissible to remove a physical organ from 
one person for the good of another person since the organs of each 
person are parts of the whole organism of “humanity.” It is argued 
that since it is permissible, when necessary, to sacrifice a particular 
member—hand, foot, eye, ear, kidney—to the organism “man” it 
should be permissible to sacrifice a particular member to the or- 
ganism “humanity” in the person of one of its sick and suffering 
members. 

This opinion is unacceptable because the essential difference 
between a physical and a moral organism is ignored, as is also the 
essential qualitative difference between the relations of the parts to 
the whole in these two types of organism. 

The physical organism of “man” is a whole with regard to be- 
ing. Its members are parts united and linked with each other in re- 
gard to its very physical existence. They are so absorbed by the whole 
that they have no independence at all. They exist only for the 
whole organism and have no other end but that of the whole being. 

It is completely different in regard to the moral organism of 
“humanity.” Humanity is a whole only in regard to act and finality. 
The individual members are only functional parts. The “whole” can 
therefore make demands on them only concerning the order of ac- 
tion. As for their physical being, the individuals are not in the least 
dependent on one another nor on humanity as a whole. 

Another opinion that permits organic transplantation bases its 
arguments on the principle of fraternal charity. This principle may 
be thus expressed: We may do for the neighbor that which, in 
similar circumstances, we may do for ourselves. ‘Those who uphold 
this opinion reason that since we are permitted, and even at times 
obliged, to expose our lives to certain dangers to save the lives of 
others, we ought to be allowed the lesser sacrifice of a single mem- 
ber. 

But two conditions must be fulfilled if this principle is em- 
ployed: (1) There must be a proportionate reason. This means that 
the benefit to the person who receives the transplant must be in 
proportion to the harm done to the donor. For example, a mother 
could allow a cornea of one of her eyes to be transplanted in her 
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blind child. The child gains immeasurably by receiving the power of 
sight; and the loss to the mother, though not small in itselt, is com- 
paratively slight, for the loss of one eye will not deprive her of use- 
ful vision. But if this problem were reversed, and there was a ques- 
tion of a child giving the cornea of an eye to an aging and infirm 
parent, the proportionate reason would not be present. In this case 
the parent could hardly use the eye for very long, whereas the 
child would be deprived of the use of one eye forever and might be 
put in danger of losing his sight completely long before reaching old 
age. (2) There must be good reason for thinking that death will 
not result, otherwise such an operation is tantamount to suicide and 
murder. 


Sterilization 


Sterilization is a form of mutilation since it involves either the 
destruction or the suppression of the function of the generative fac- 
ulty. It consists of a surgical operation that renders conception im- 
possible. A condition is artificially induced whereby the person be- 
comes infertile. Since there are today civil laws in most states that 
make sterilization permissible, in cases of the feeble-minded or the 
criminal, and even obligatory, it is necessary to consider the moral- 
ity of such sterilization. 

Viewed from the standpoint of intention, sterilization is thera- 
peutic, when its purpose is the health and well-being of the person 
involved. The excision of a cancerous uterus or diseased Fallopian 
tubes would fall in this category, This is morally permissible because 
it is for the good of the whole person. 

Sterilization is punitive when its purpose is punishment of a 
guilty criminal. At the present time such an operation may be per- 
formed on habitual sex offenders. The licity of this operation is 
disputed for the following reasons. Those in favor of its licity argue 
that since the state has a natural right to deprive a criminal, guilty of 
a heinous crime, of life, so it has the right to inflict a lesser punish- 
ment, Sterilization, moreover, is a real punishment, they contend, 
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because it deprives the criminal of a physical good, namely, corpo- 
ral integrity and of the precious power of begetting children. On the 
other hand, those who are opposed to this sterilization contend that 
it is not a real punishment, for there is little, if any, suffering in- 
volved, Besides, it offers the culprit an opportunity for wanton in- 
dulgence with no possibility of undesired consequences. A penalty 
may be inflicted by proper authority only if it is deemed psycho- 
logically efficacious to prevent subjects from violating the law. Steri- 
lization is not efficacious in this. 

The solution to this question requires a distinction. Theoreti- 
cally the state may sterilize criminals when sterilization is a genuine 
punishment. In practice, however, sterilization seems to be clearly to 
encourage the sex offender in his crime rather than to deter him. 
Hence such sterilization is not morally permissible. 

Sterilization is eugenic when its purpose is to prevent the con- 
ception of undesirable or physically and mentally unfit children. The 
avowed purpose is the production of a better race of people. This is 
advocated for persons suffering from social diseases or from severe 
mental or physical defects. Two questions are really involved here, 
one scientific and the other moral. As to the scientific aspect, the 
theory of eugenic sterilization is based on a supposition that charac- 
teristics are transmitted from parent to offspring. We can only touch 
on this matter here. In general, it cannot be asserted with scientific 
truth that “superior stock will produce superior offspring.” Such a 
simplification of a most complex scientific matter is absurd. Defi- 
cient children may spring from any type of parent, From defective 
parents have sprung normal and even superior children. However, 
it still remains true that a certain amount of deficient children can 
be prevented by preventing defective parents from generating chil- 
dren. But if it is intended to wipe out all defectives, it would be 
necessary to sterilize the whole human race. 

Because eugenic sterilization is a surgical operation that destroys 
the generative function, it is plain that it is a grave mutilation of the 
body. Mutilation is permissible, as we have seen, only for the well- 
being of the whole body, or possibly, in the case of organic trans- 
plantation, for the good of another's body. Eugenic sterilization can 
be morally justified on neither of these grounds. 
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It is obvious that it is not for the good of the person who is 
sterilized, because the purpose is not the improvement of the person 
who is sterilized, but to prevent the generation of the unfit. 

Neither may such sterilization be justified according to the prin- 
ciple of organic transplanation, because in this operation there is 
no transplantation that improves the health of another. Moreover, 
may we not add, not as a proof, but as a supporting consideration, 
that in an organic transplantation the transplant does function vi- 
tally in another body, and this may also be called a natural (though 
secondary) purpose of such organs. In eugenic sterilization the or- 
gan itself is destroyed. 

Because of these reasons we must conclude that eugenic steri- 
lization is immoral. The mere fact that a good purpose is intended 
does not make it permissible. Evil may never be done that good may 
come of it. 

Nor does the state have any more power over the body and 
members of an innocent citizen than the individual himself has. The 
tight of an innocent person to bodily integrity is a natural right, and 
it would be a perversion of justice for the state to deprive an inno- 
cent person of that integrity by eugenic sterilization. Defectives are 
legally innocent persons, and the state, which is based on the natu- 
ral law itself, cannot contradict that law by forcing a person to un- 
dergo eugenic sterilization. The state may, however, for a just cause, 
restrict the use of a natural faculty, for the common good, but may 
not destroy the faculty. In the present problem the state may impose 
segregation on defectives to prevent the generation of defectives. 


Care for Others 


Because man is a creature he is obliged to follow the natural 
law to attain his ultimate end in accordance with the will of God. 
This involves, as we have seen, that man not only preserve his own 
life, but that he also strive to obtain all those goods of body and 
soul that are necessary to accomplish this purpose. 

But man lives with his fellow men, who are his equals in origin 
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and destiny. Being his equals, man’s fellow men have the same obli- 
gations as he himself has in this regard. As he is required by the 
natural law and God, the author of nature, to conduct himself in 
this life in an orderly manner and to perfect himself according to the 
demands of reason, so he is required to permit his fellow men to so 
order and so perfect themselves. 

This means that he grant to them what is necessary for their ob- 
servance of the law: that he grant to them intellectual and bodily 
integrity; that he keep from them anything that would be a hin- 
drance to their observance of the law; that he take care to acquire 
the virtues of justice and charity so that he not only does not inter- 
fere with but also positively helps his fellow men in their reasonable 
pursuit of ultimate happiness according to the commands and pro- 
hibitions of the law. 

Each man, for example, must recognize and admit that each of 
his fellow men possesses an intellect and therefore a natural right to 
intellectual integrity. By the expression “intellectual integrity” is 
meant a state of freedom from intellectual harm. Man’s natural right 
in this matter, then, signifies an inviolable moral power to require 
that we be not injured in the intellectual sphere. Since the formal 
object of the intellect is truth, this right demands that we be not 
taught falsehood and error; that we be not deliberately deceived; 
and that we be not deprived of the use of our reason without a jus- 
tifying reason. 

Care for others also means that each must recognize that his 
fellow men have a natural right to moral integrity. Man is obligated 
to direct his free choice toward moral goodness if he is to live a 
reasonable life. Hence man has a right that he be not deliberately 
diverted from moral goodness by others. One can be diverted in a 
number of ways: a parent may not provide proper moral training 
for his children; heads of governments may legislate and execute 
laws that are contrary to the natural law; individuals may attempt to 
lead others into moral evil. All these are violations of a natural right 
to moral integrity. So, too, does a man deprive another of moral in- 
tegrity when he attempts or actually succeeds in destroying another 
of his good name and reputation, because these are necessary for 
anyone to make the right moral choices. 
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Finally, care for others means that every man must accept the 
truth that his fellow man has a body, an essential part of the human 
composite, that is to make progress toward ultimate happiness by | 
spontaneous freedom. No man, therefore, should destroy or injure 
another's bodily integrity or interfere with another's bodily pleasures 
and movements in an unreasonable manner. 
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CHAPTER X 


‘TRUTH 


Introduction : 


Man has a duty to respect his fellow men’s intellects. He fulfills this 
duty by observing right order in the communication between his 
own mind and the minds of others. He is obliged to speak the 
truth. 

There would be no problem at all in this matter of truth if all 
that man was morally obliged to do was to speak his mind. But he 
has the added duty of concealing truth at times. Sometimes a man 
must not reveal the truth lest he damage the good name, inde- 
pendence, or property of himself or others. How can man speak the 
truth and at the same time avoid the damage? A man must not be 
candid in speaking the unadorned truth on every occasion lest he 
lose all friends and make himself unfit for society. A man must 
not always reveal his whole mind At times he must not divulge the se- 
crets with which he is entrusted even when he is confronted with a 
persistent and probing questioner. At times he must refrain from 
speaking his mind in order to contribute to the amenities of life. 
How can a man tell the truth and at the same time preserve his 
secret or avoid boorishness? We must discuss these problems, but we 
must first lay the groundwork for an intelligent discussion. We must 
explain the meaning and purpose of speech as well as the meaning : 
and obligation of preserving secrets. 
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Meaning and Purpose of Speech 


Speech is any declaration in words or equivalent signs that are 
used to communicate thought. Gestures, words, winks, shrugs, looks, 
facial expressions, tones of voice, or the circumstances in which 
something is said are all signs by which we can tell another wF at we 
think and, if used for this purpose, are speech. 

Because speech is the use of signs to communicate one’s nind, 
speech implies two elements: The signs must be intended by the 
speaker or agent to convey a meaning. Consequently involuntary 
looks, gestures, or even involuntary words are not speech. ‘The signs 
must be used as a means of communication between minds. Conse- 
quently one cannot speak to oneself nor to a dog nor to a baby nor 
to one who is temporarily or permanently incapable of understand- 
ing. Neither, may we add, can one speak to eavesdroppers, because 
speech means talk in other people’s presence. Eavesdroppers, then, 
listen at their own risk. 

Obviously, as we know from experience, we can use speech to 
communicate our thoughts; we can also use it to communicate the 
contrary of our thought. We can speak the truth or we can lie. If we 
speak the truth we are practicing the virtue of truthfulness that St. 
Thomas defines in the following way: 


A person who says what is true utters certain signs which are in con- 
formity with things; and such signs are either words, or external actions, 
or any external thing. (S.T. I-II, 109, ad 3) 


Truthfulness, then, may be defined as a moral virtue inclining 
man to conform the signs used to manifest thought with the thought 
itself in the mind. In brief, it is the conformity between the sign and 
the thing, that is, the thought signified. 

Man has a natural duty to be truthful because he is naturally a 
social being. No man is sufficient to himself, but he needs the help 
and cooperation of others to develop and perfect himself. This need 
demands some means of communicating to others his hidden 
thoughts. The means for so doing is obviously the faculty of speech. 
Speech is the instrument by which mind is brought into contact with 
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mind, by which the thoughts of one are conveyed to another. The 
right use of speech, therefore, as determined by its very nature, is 
to make known the thoughts of the mind, to manifest one’s knowl- 
edge, to signify what one thinks to be true. Unless speech be con- 
firmed by thought, the mutual trust and faith among men, which 
are the foundation of human society and the ground for mutual co- 
operation, would be impossible. If men could place no trust in each 
other’s speech, chaos would result, because there would be an end 
to human communication and thus to human society. 


Since man is a social animal, one man naturally owes another whatever 
is necessary for the preservation of human society. Now it would be 
impossible for men to live together, unless they believed one another, 
as declaring the truth one to another. (S.T. II-II, 109, 3, ad 1) 


It follows, then, that because man must naturally live in society, 
he must cultivate the virtue of truthfulness or veracity. It also clearly 
follows that the sole purpose of the faculty of speech is to communi- 
cate thought, to speak the truth; hence to deliberately refuse to com- 
municate thought, that is, to communicate what is contrary to 
thought is intrinsically evil because it is a misuse of a natural power. 


The Virtue of Truthfulness 


The virtue of veracity or truthfulness is considered by St. 
Thomas to be a potential part of the virtue of justice. It will be re- 
called that a potential part of a cardinal virtue is any virtue that, 
while being similar in some respects to the cardinal virtue, does not 
have the full perfection of that virtue, but is lacking in some aspect. 

The virtue of truthfulness has two elements in common with 
justice. In the first place, it is directed to another because the com- 
munication of thought by speech, which is an act of truthfulness, is 
directed to another inasmuch as one person manifests to another 
the things that concern himself. In the second place, like justice, it 
establishes an equality between things, because it equates signs to 
the things which concern man himself, Nevertheless, it falls short of 
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the full meaning of justice in the notion of debt, because truthful- 
ness is not concerned with legal debt, that is, with something that 
belongs to a definite individual as his own, which is the proper ob- 
ject of justice, but with the moral debt, that is, with something 
(truth) that should be given to all men in order that trust and faith 
may exist among them and human society may develop and pros- 
per. (S.T. II-II, 109, 3c) 


Meaning and Obligation of Secrets 


As a consequence of all we have said, we must conclude that the 
natural law obliges men to acquire and practice the virtue of truth- 
fulness for two general reasons: truthfulness is necessary so that men 
may comply with the dictate of the natural law to live in human so- 
ciety; it is also necessary so that men may use the power of speech 
for the purpose for which it exists, namely, to communicate thought. 
To use speech for a purpose contrary to its natural end is a violation 
of the law of nature. 

But a serious difficulty arises here because we are not always 
permitted to reveal the truth, to speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, There are circumstances in which a person is obliged to pre- 
Serve secrets. Sometimes the preservation of the secret requires that 
he speak, because silence may reveal as much as words, As St. 
Thomas points out, “truthfulness stands in the mean between mani- 
festing too much and too little.” (S.T. I-II, 109, 1, ad 3) Since, then, 
both extremes must be avdided as immoral—failure to tell the truth 
when it ought to be told and indiscreet revealing of the truth—the 
mean of virtue is to be followed. This is obtained by observing the 
law of sincerity, which induces discreet manifestation of the truth; 
and by the law of secrecy, which prohibits indiscreet manifestation 
of the truth. But how shall such discretion be obtained? How shall a 
person speak so that he does not reveal a secret and at the same time 
not be untruthful? The answer to this question requires first of all 
an understanding of the meaning of a secret. 

A secret is some truth, knowledge, that is not publicly known 
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and that a person has a right or obligation to conceal. We may dis- 
tinguish three kinds of secrets and the obligations arising from them. 

The purely natural secret can be described as a secret whose 
obligation arises from the nature of the matter, without a contract. 
The matter of this secret is, for example, that which belongs to a 
person’s private life, to the closed circle of the family, to the status 
of a business, to the diplomatic and military affairs of government. 
‘The obligation of this secret is an obligation in charity if the only 
effect of revealing the secret would be the reasonable displeasure of 
the one whom it concerns. If, however, in addition to the displeas- 
ure, the revelation would bring damage to the reputation of or ma- 
terial loss, and so on, to the one concerned, the purely natural secret 
would also oblige in justice. 

The promised secret is one whose obligation arises from a prom- 
ise not to divulge certain information, the promise being made by 
o.e who is already in possession of the information in question. 
Since the promise is made, either spontaneously or upon request, 
only after the secret is already known to the one promising, the 
obligation to conceal it is based on the virtue of fidelity only, and 
therefore obliges only insofar as the person making the promise in- 
tended to oblige himself, unless the nature of the matter makes the 
promised secret also a natural secret. 

The committed secret is one whose obligation arises from a con- 
tract, expressed or implied, made before the secret knowledge is 
imparted, and as a condition under which it is imparted. The ex- 
change required in this contract comes down to this: that the pos- 
sessor of the secret says, in effect: “I shall give you this knowledge 
of mine if you will give me the assurance of its absolute security.” 
The wills of the contracting parties meet in one and the same object, 
namely, the secret knowledge. Such a secret is private if the compact 
is between private persons or individuals as individuals. It is called a 
professional secret if the condition is implied in the very profession 
of the person receiving the knowledge. The secret is given to some- 
one in his capacity as a professional person, a doctor, lawyer, a coun- 
selor. Thus it is clear that the obligation of the committed secret 
arises from a contract and binds in justice. Obviously the committed 
secret can be a natural secret. 
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Natural Rights and Obligations of Secrecy 


We can discover the foundations of the rights and obligations 
of secrecy by an inspection of man, considered both as an individual 
and as a member of society. 

Considering man as an individual, we find that human nature, 
or rather its author, has indicated the right to secrecy merely by 
providing the higher faculties of man with a natural inviolability 
that, under normal circumstances and apart from unjust means, no 
other human being is physically able to penetrate. God alone is the 
reader of hearts, as we read in the Seventh Psalm. 

Moreover, it is obvious that those things that are the product 
of man’s own labor, made with his own tools, or are among his own 
goods, or among the common possessions of men, are his own. 

Thus the knowledge and the thoughts that a man has, and that 
pertain only to himself, are his own. The fact that he has a right to 
his own thoughts is recognized as the basis of copyright and patent 
law. 

There is more. Man is necessarily and by nature a social being. 
Thus we see the necessity of secrecy from the viewpoint of man as a 
member of society. Thus we cannot properly inquire about the 
crimes and secret defects of our fellow men, or broadcast them. Each 
person has the right to his good name and dignity and independ- 
ence, provided he has done nothing to lose this right. Moreover, men 
must preserve mutual trust so that the mutual cooperation that is 
absolutely necessary for man’s physical and spiritual development be 
obtained. That this trust and cooperation are required is clear be- 
cause in certain difficulties men are forced to tum for assistance to 
others better qualified than themselves. Assurance that they will not 
be betrayed is a necessary condition for their recourse. For if the 
needy and unfortunate are persuaded that in their misfortunes they 
cannot look to others for assistance without the danger of betrayal 
that will bring down upon them even greater evils, such as loss of 
fortune, loss of reputation and honor, great embarrassment, loss of 
liberty, they will prefer to keep their troubles to themselves. ‘Thus 
life, liberty, peace of mind, freedom of conscience, and many other 
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human goods would be impossible to gain, or retain once they are 
gained. The evils that would befall society if secrecy were not an 
obligation could be enormous. 

There are, however, circumstances in which secrets may and, at 
times, must be revealed. The right to secrets is not an absolute but a 
limited right. Police, for example, have a right to search into secrets 
for the preservation of the common good; so do judges and lawful 
public investigators; so do others who have positions of authority. 
The enumeration of the circumstances in which secrets should be 
revealed will be sufficient to show their reasonableness. The obliga- 
tion to secrecy ceases under certain circumstances: 


The secret knowledge has become common knowledge. 

The permission of the person whose secret it is may be reason- 
ably presumed, 

The preservation of the secret would mean grave harm to the 
state. If the common good is gravely endangered then the secret 
must be revealed. Since the ultimate justification of the obligation 
of secrets is the common good, it is obvious that when that is en- 
dangered the secret must be revealed. 

The preservation of the secret would mean grave harm to a 
third innocent party. This is especially applicable in committed se- 
crets. If the person, for example, who gives the secret to the profes- 
sional person intends to inflict grave harm or injury on an innocent 
person, charity demands that the innocent person be protected. In 
this case the person who commits the secret is an unjust aggressor. 

A person who has a right to the full truth legitimately interro- 
gates one about the matter. Such a person could be a parent, a 
judge, a prosecutor, a lawfully constituted investigator. It is often 
difficult to determine whether or not a given question is actually 
legitimate. 

There is danger of grave harm to the possessor of the secret. No 
one—doctor, lawyer, or anyone else—can be expected to accept se- 
crets under such risks. If a doctor, for example, knows that John has 
murdered someone, and the doctor is accused of the crime, the doc- 
tor may reveal the secret in order to save his life or to escape imprison- 
ment, 
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But we should note that a secret may never be revealed, even to 
avoid the most serious harm to the person who possesses the secret, 
if the common safety and good demands that the matter be kept in- 
violate. Thus a person who knows great secrets of state by reason of 
his official position, or even otherwise, cannot reveal these secrets 
even to save his own life. Here the common good takes precedence 
over the private good. 


Meaning and Immorality of a Lie 


Let us now sum up the two general conclusions we have 
reached from our discussion about the virtue of truthfulness: (1) 
Man needs human society to achieve the self-perfection of which he 
is capable. Human society requires faith and trust among men. It 
also requires communication between men, and all these means of 
communication are comprised in the term “speech.” Speech is the 
ability to communicate thought, and it is only on the condition that 
man uses speech to communicate thought that he fosters trust and 
faith among his fellow men and, consequently, mutual cooperation. 
The natural end of the powers of speech, then, is the communication 
of thought. T'ruthfulness is the virtue by which man uses speech for 
its natural purpose. (2) Besides being a member of society, a man is 
also an individual. He has not only social relations, but also personal 
and private affairs of his own. The natural law gives man a right 
to his own personal dignity and independence, to freedom from 
meddling and arbitrarily prying into his private affairs. To preserve 
this right the concealment of truth is often necessary, Man has a 
natural right to secrets. 

Now from the first conclusion we must draw the further con- 
clusion that a deliberate speech in which one’s thoughts are not 
communicated is contrary to the virtue of truthfulness: it is a lie. 

St. Thomas defines a lie as speech contrary to the mind. (S.T. 
I-II, 110, 1¢) There has been considerable writing on this subject, and 
several authors have devised new and different definitions, none of 
which appears to be any improvement on that of St. Thomas. We 
see no reason, then, to depart from his definition. 
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An explanation of this definition is necessary. A lie is: (a) 
Speech. As we said before, speech is any declaration in words or 
equivalent signs by which thought is communicated to another capa- 
ble of understanding. (b) Contrary to the mind. There must be an 
intentional and real opposition between what a person says and 
what he thinks. ‘he speech must be contrary to a person’s judgment 
in the matter. ‘Therefore, a person lies even if he speaks the truth 
but thinks that his speech is false. On the other hand, he does not 
lic if he speaks what is actually false, believing it to be truth; in this 
latter case his speech is untrue, but the speaker is not untruthful. 

It is obvious, then, that figures of speech, fiction, and jokes are 
not lies because it is apparent that such speech is used as an expres- 
sion of one’s creative imagination and entertaining ability, as well as 
the speakers’ and hearers’ ability to recognize the circumstances in 
which the speech is given. 

For the same reason conventional expressions are not lies. In 
their most literal meaning certain expressions signify the exact op- 
posite of, or, at least, something different from, what they are ac- 
cepted as meaning by the speaker or the hearer. By reason of the 
agreement among men, by convention, some expressions have been 
assigned a meaning we must gather not from the words themselves 
but from the circumstances in which they are spoken. This seems to 
be legitimate because speech always is or should be interpreted in 
the context or the circumstances in which it is given. There are 
times, for example, when compliments must be paid: “a most en- 
joyable evening,” “a very becoming suit,” and the like. Only the 
most self-centered or naive accepts these expressions at face value: to 
omit them is the mark of the boor, the uncultured rustic; indeed, 
their omission is a pointed insult. “Not guilty” in a law court is a 
legal plea of the accused, who demands that the charge be proven 
against him. “Not at home,” “occupied,” “in conference,” “a previ- 
ous engagement” are recognized as urbane ways of putting another 
off. Because of the circumstances in which they are spoken, and be- 
cause they have a meaning that has not been arbitrarily given by the 
speaker for the occasion but by the common acceptance of men, 
these expressions manifest the thoughts of the speaker. 

To return, then, to the original definition of a lie! It consists in 
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the intention to say what is false and in the contradiction between 
the external expression and the judgment of the mind. The inten- 
tion to deceive is not of the essence of a lie, but pertains, as St. 
Thomas says, to the perfection of a lie. (S.T. I-II, 110, 1¢) 

The malice of a lie can be present where there is no intention 
to deceive. Deception is the usual motive for lying; yet one can and 
does lie even though he is aware that he is deceiving nobody. Law- 
yers and judges in divorce cases, for example, know that the litigants 
are lying, and the litigants lie despite the fact they are aware they are 
not deceiving anyone. 

As a result of this discussion of the meaning and purpose of 
truthfulness and the meaning of a lie, we must arrive at the conclu- 
sion that a lie is intrinsically evil—absolute evil, in the sense, for ex- 
ample, that blasphemy is evil; hence lying is never morally permitted 
for any reason whatever. The argument is taken from St. Thomas: 


Now a lie is evil . . . since it is an action bearing on undue matter. For 
as words are naturally signs of intellectual acts, it is unnatural and undue 
for anyone to signify by words something that is not in his mind. (S.T. 
ILII, 110, 3c) 


A lie, therefore, is intrinsically evil, because it is the frustration 
and perversion of the primary end and function of the faculty of 
speech, Speech is given primarily for the communication of thought 
between rational beings. To use it to lie is to pervert this purpose. 

Further, a lie is extrinsically evil because it is wrong to use a 
power in such a way that it results in consequences inimical to hu- 
man society, Lying has bad effects on social life because it is de- 
structive of mutual trust and good fellowship. Men could not live 
their lives in human society if they were generally permitted to lie. 

A lie is so immoral that there are no circumstances in which it 
can be morally justified; yet men have and do lie. Their reasons 
for lying afford a basis for distinguishing among lies that St. Thomas 
recognizes. They are as true today as they were in the days of St. 
Thomas. Consequently we may distinguish among several lies by 
paraphrasing him (S.T. I-II, 110, 2): 


(1) Some lies are told for the purpose of harming others (per- 
nicious lies); (2) some are told for the purpose of helping others 
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(officious lies); (3) some are told for the purpose of amusing others 
(jocose lies). The divisions have nothing to do with the essence of 
a lie. A lie is bad in itself irrespective of its possible effects upon 
others. A pernicious lie is accidentally, by reason of circumstances, 
worse than a jocose or an officious lie. But regardless of the degree 
of evil of the lie, no lie is ever morally permitted. This does not 
mean that a lie is always a great immorality. Its immorality is to be 
judged by its effects. 


Prudent Concealing of the Truth 


Because lying is always immoral, what may one do in a situa- 
tion in which a secret will be revealed if the truth is told? What 
means can one use to keep a secret when directly questioned about 
it? First of all, it is clear that no one may deliberately lie. Perhaps, 
then, a refusal to answer is the means to gain this purpose. This is 
the best thing to do if feasible, but it is not always effective in 
guarding secrets, because silence is often more revealing than speech. 
Evasion that distracts the prying questioner without giving him the 
information he wants is another way, but this requires more wit or 
diplomacy than most people can command. Sometimes the only way 
in which secrets can be kept and no untruth told is to follow the 
lead of St. Thomas, who says that “it is lawful to hide the truth 
prudently, by keeping it back.” (S.T. I-II, 110, c, ad 4) Right reason 
demands this. In fact, the only conclusion at which we can arrive 
after discussing the meaning of truth and of secrets is that there must 
exist a way in which a man can speak the truth and at the same 
time conceal his secrets. The way is to use speech that does not 
reveal the whole truth as clearly as it could be revealed. This is not 
a lie because the speech communicates the mind of the speaker, but 
not in the way in which the hearer may understand it. 

Let us take an example from school life. I am a teacher who has 
a class in Simpson Hall until 8:50 a.m. and then another in Hart- 
man Hall, which is three blocks away, at 9:00 A.M. Eleven students 
are awaiting me at 8:50 with the question, “Have you got my mid- 
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semester grade?” Of course I have: my record book is in my hand. 
If I answer, “Yes,” I know that I will lose much time (and be late 
for my ọ o'clock class) in explaining to them that the Dean’s no- 
tice on the bulletin board (which the students should have read) 
prohibits me from giving students their mid-semester grades. I simply 
say, “No.” This is not a lie, even though it is deceptive, because the 
students are really asking, “Have you my grade that you can give me?” _ 
The right answer is, of course, “No.” 

Suppose, again, that a man who is notoriously slack in paying 
his debts comes to you for a loan. You could truthfully answer, “I 
haven’t got it.” Although you deceive you do not lie, for the cir 
cumstances under which the request was made indicate that the re- 
ply means, “I have no money to lend to you.” 

In such prudent hiding of the truth there is no opposition be- 
tween what one thinks and what one says because the clue given is — 
sufficient to indicate the meaning of the speech. As we have said, 
speech does not consist in words alone, but also in the circum- 
stances in which they are spoken and in the speakers manner. It 
might be true that the one to whom the speech is directed may not 
recognize the clue, but nevertheless it is there. 

Obviously, deception is the very purpose of anyone who wishes 
to conceal the truth that should be concealed because it is a secret 
knowledge. We should not confuse deceiving and lying even though 
deception is the usual motive for lying. There can be deception 
without lying just as there can be lying without deception. Counter- 
espionage, camouflage, feints, and disguises are deceptions but not 
lies. Most games, in fact, are built upon deception. Prudent conceal- 
ing of the truth such as these is built upon deception, but, like these, 
there is no refusal to communicate one’s mind, but a refusal to com- 
municate one’s mind in the clearest manner possible. If one, there- 
fore, has a right or an obligation not to reveal the truth, and this 
can be gathered from the speech itself, either because of the charac- 
ter of the speaker or the circumstances in which the speech is given, 
one can prudently refuse to give the whole truth, 

What must be emphasized in this matter of deception is that 
such speech must be prudently used. Consequently, we may never 
conceal the truth in this manner when the inquirer has a right to 
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know the whole truth. Further, we may prudently conceal the truth 
only when its revelation would produce serious bad results. Finally, 
such concealment must be obtained by using equivocation, that is, 
by double entendre, one part of which is true and can be recognized 
as true by the context or circumstances of the whole expression, an- 
other of which is false. The hearer must decide which meaning he 
should attach to the expression. If he takes the wrong meaning, he 
deceives himself. 


Conclusion and Vices Opposed to the Virtue 
of Truthfulness 


By nature man is a social being, and the power of speech is the 
chief means by which his social life is carried on. But, like all other 
powers or faculties, speech may be used for the purpose for which it 
evidently exists or it may be abused by diverting it from its natural 
purpose. This is why truthfulness is morally good and lying is mor- 
ally bad. 

Speech can be abused in two ways: by saying what one knows 
to be false; by revealing truths one has no right to reveal. No one 
is morally permitted to do the former, because this is an intentional 
abuse of speech and is intrinsically evil. There would be no problem 
about the latter if it were not for the inquisitiveness, the impertinent 
questions, and the prying minds of other people. Man not only has a 
tight but sometimes a duty to protect himself against these. Some- 
times the only and last means that a man has to protect the secret 
and to guard the trust others have placed in him is prudently to con- 
ceal the truth by the use of equivocation or dissimulation. But such 
prudent concealment of the truth cannot be used indiscriminately, 
but only in those situations in which the revelation of the truth 
would be of serious consequences to oneself or others. To use it 
freely and frequently apart from such situations would destroy mu- 
tual trust among men. 

To make our consideration of truth and lying complete we 
should recognize that there are other acts besides speech that man 
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can perform and that are opposed to moral truth and so are in- 
cluded in the general notion of a lie. All that has been said about ly- 
ing applies to these acts. We can recognize their moral evil by 
merely enumerating them. 

Simulation is an external action by which one intends to signify 
the opposite of what he has in mind. (S.T. III, 111, 1c) The most 
obvious and odious example is the kiss Judas gave to Christ. 

Hypocrisy is a special kind of simulation, in which one simulates 
the person of another. The typical and classical example of this 
vice is the Pharisees of the New Testament who had no desire to be 
holy but pretended to love and defend it. This vice is present in one 
who lacks moral goodness and has no love for it, yet pretends to be 
morally good for his own nefarious purposes. (S.T. ILII, 112, 2c and 
4c) Hiding one’s immoral acts so that one will not give scandal is 
not hypocrisy. 

Boasting is opposed to truth by way of excess. It is the use of 
words to exalt oneself above what one actually is. (S.T. I-II, 112, 1¢) 
Many modern “name-droppers” and TV and radio commercials are 
guilty of this vice. 

Trony or self-belittlement is opposed to the truth by way of de- 
fect. It is the use of words to make oneself appear less worthy than 
one actually knows oneself to be. “Socratic irony” is derived from 
Socrates’ habitual denial that he knew as much as those whom he 
questioned. Whether Socrates—or any other person who uses irony 
—is moral or immoral may be decided by what St. Thomas says 
about self-belittlement: 


To speak so as to belittle oneself may occur in two ways. First so as to 
safeguard truth, as when a man conceals the greater things in himself, 
but discovers and asserts lesser things of himself the presence of which 
he perceives in himself. To belittle oneself in this way does not belong 
to irony, nor is it a sin in respect of its genus, except through corrup- 
tion of one of its circumstances. Secondly, a person belittles himself 
by forsaking truth, for instance by ascribing to himself something mean 
which he does not perceive to be in himself, or by denying something 
great of himself, which he does perceive in himself: this is irony, and 
is always a sin. (S.T. ILII, 113, 1¢) 
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CHAPTER a 


PROPERTY ) 


Introduction 


In this chapter we shall deal with justice in its relation to external 
material goods. It is true that man’s relationship to material external 
objects is neither the most important nor sacred, but there is scarcely 
an aspect of life not affected by it. One of the most vital ques- 
tions of the day is the right of man to possess private property. All 
the great systems of ownership that are today fighting for the pos- 
session of man’s mind revolve about the question of man’s rights to 
material goods. It is necessary, then, that we determine what the 
natural law commands, forbids, and allows in this area. 

Involved in this problem of man’s relation to external material 
objects are three questions: Has man a right to use material things? 
Has man a right to possess material things? Has man a right to pos- 
sess material objects as his own, that is, has man a right to private 
property? We shall treat these questions in order. 


The Right to Use Material Goods 


That man has a right to use material things is so evident that 
there is little need to insist upon it. By “use” is meant the employ- 
ment of a material object in such a way that the object is either con- 
sumed, or, if not consumed, is either wholly or partially taken over — 
180 
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by the user, to the whole or partial exclusion of other users for some 
length of time. Some things, such as food and drink, are destroyed 
in being used; other things, while not destroyed by use, normally 
exclude others from their use when the user is employing them, for 
example, an automobile, a house, tools, clothing. 

‘There are several reasons why man has a natural right to use 
material things. Because man has reason and will not only does he 
know how to subject material things to his use; he has the desire and 
the means to subject such things to his use. This subjection is not a 
violation or usurpation of the rights of material things: they are not 
free beings, which have rights. They are, in fact, imperfect beings in 
comparison with man, and the imperfect exists for the sake of the 
perfect. (S.T. I-II, 66, 1c) Moreover, because man has the duty to 
preserve himself it follows that he has a right to the reasonable and 
necessary means for the attainment of this purpose. It would be ab- 
surd to impose a duty on man and bestow a right on him, and at the 
same time deny him the necessary means for the fulfillment of the 
former and the exercise of the latter. But the physical life of man 
cannot be preserved without the use of material objects. Conse- 
quently, the use of material things is but a natural corollary of the 
tight of self-preservation that belongs to man. 

Finally, the use of material things is necessary if man is to attain 
his spiritual destiny. Man is a free being, and, consequently, moves 
toward his ultimate end through his free will, which must continu- 
ally be supported and guided by intellectual knowledge. But with- 
out the aid of the senses the human intellect, in accord with the 
natural law, cannot rise to the contemplation of suprasensible things; 
nor can the senses function without the aid of sense organs. Hence 
it is apparent that the development of man’s intellectual and moral 
life is rooted in the preservation and development of his physical life. 
And since the physical life demands material subsidies, every rea- 
sonable man will have to conclude that the natural right to material 
things is closely connected with the moral destiny of man. In the 
following words St. Thomas sums up the argument for giving man 
the right to use all nonrational things: 


Man employs all kinds of things for his own use: some for food, some 
for clothing. Hence by nature he was made naked, as being able to 
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make himself clothes from other things; even as nature provided him 
with no suitable nourishment except milk, so that he might supply him- 
self with food from a variety of things. Some things also he employs 
as a means of transit, for he is inferior to many animals in swiftness and 
endurance, as though other animals were furnished for his needs. Over 
and above this, he employs all things endowed with a sensitive life 
for the perfection of his intellectual life. (C.G. IIT, 22) 


The Right to Possess Material Goods 


We now come to the second question. Has man the right to 
possess material objects? In the terminology of St. Thomas, posses- 
sion is not synonymous with ownership or private property. This 
distinction will become clear in the following discussion. Let us now 
confine our remarks to possession. Possession is the act or state of 
holding power or control over something. In the mind of St. 
Thomas possession is dominion. 

Having limited the meaning of possession or dominion in this 
manner we still have to make one more distinction before it is pos- 
sible to answer our question. We must distinguish between two 
kinds of dominion. Perfect dominion is the absolute, unlimited 
power over external material things. This extends to the very sub- 
stance of things. Imperfect dominion is the conditional, limited 
power over material beings. This extends directly and immediately 
to the use of things even though the use involves their destruction. 


External things can be considered in two ways. First, as regards their 
nature, and this is not subject to the power of man, but only to the 
power of God whose mere will all things obey. Secondly, as regards their 
use, and in this way, man has a natural dominion over external things, 
because by his reason and will, he is able to use them for his own profit, 
as they were made on his account: for the imperfect is always for the 
sake of the perfect. (S.T. IL-II, 66, 1c) x 


This distinction is important. Because God is the creator and 
conserver of the universe he alone has perfect dominion over all 
material things, and man can have only imperfect and derived do- 
minion. No man can have absolute and unlimited power over ma- 
terial things, because God’s prime causality and supreme power must 
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always extend to the substance of things and his dominion must al- 
ways contain the ultimate right of directing how things should be 
used. At most God can delegate imperfect dominion to man, which 
means that man’s dominion can only extend to the use of things, 
and to their use according to the will of God. 

That man must have a natural control for use is clear. God has 
made man with a corporeal nature, which needs material objects for 
its continued existence. Man, then, must have that control over ma- 
terial objects which is required for the reasonable preservation of the 
body. That this natural dominion must be according to the will of 
God follows from God’s perfect dominion. But what is not so evi- 
dent, perhaps, or what should be emphasized, is that man’s dominion 
and use according to the will of God means that no man can ac- 
quire any dominion except what is necessary for his reasonable use. 
Hence there is a natural limitation to his right of acquiring pos- 
session over material goods. We may describe this right by saying: 
Each man, by the will of God, by right reason, or by the natural law, 
is permitted that possession of material things which is necessary 
for satisfying the reasonable needs of his human nature. Man’s con- 
trol, then, over material objects must always be viewed in a social 
context, because each man has the right to the control required for 
his reasonable use. 


The Right to Own Material Goods 


We have now arrived at a very decisive point in our considera- 
tion of man and his relation to material things. It is the answer to 
our third question: Has man a right to private property? The answer 
to this question has agitated men’s minds, as far as we know, ever 
since man began putting his problems into legible forms. 

St. Thomas has his answer. Before we give it let us make a short 
review. Because man is perfect in comparison to material objects he 
has a natural right to possess these objects. This right to possess is 
rooted in the nature of man, because he has the intellect by which 
he knows how these things can and should be used as well as the 
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will by which he can use them. Linking this up with the teaching 
of St. Thomas on natural law (S.T. ILI, 94, 2; cf. Problems in Ethics, 
p: 233), we see that a threefold natural inclination in man demands 
the right to possess these things for use. Man must conserve his be- 
ing; hence he must have the right to possess the means of livelihood. 
Man must propagate his species; hence he must be able to use ma- 
terial things to protect, nourish, and educate his children. Man must 
live according to his rational nature by which he is created to know 
and love God and to live in society with his fellow men; hence he 
must be able to possess material objects that aid him to live t 's ra- 
tional life. Hence we must conclude that man has a natural rig 't of 
possession in general. This is all general and abstract, and leaves 
quite open the question whether this possession is private or com- 
mon, individual or collective. It is, however, the basic doctrine upon 
which the specific doctrine of private property must be based. 

Although every man has the right to possess and use the things 
necessary to preserve his life, the problem is how man can best se- 
cure this possession and use. St. Thomas thinks that the best way 
man has of obtaining this possession and use is through private 
property. 

Private property or ownership is the exclusive right to possess, 
control, and dispose of some object as one wishes and as the law per- 
mits. Ownership means that a person may use a thing, sell it, de- 
stroy it, give it away, or do anything whatever with it, provided that 
neither the natural law nor the civil law is violated. 

To understand the nature of man’s right to private property, 
the first thing to consider is the final cause of material things: What 
are these things for? All material creation is naturally put to the com- 
mon use of mankind, But this use of things must be organized; it 
must be human and therefore rational. Hence there arises the right 
to private property, the “power to procure and dispose things,” as 
St. Thomas says, which means simply the putting into action of 
man’s common right of possession of those things necessary for his 
existence. The final cause for the existence of private property is the 
effective service that one expects of it, the organization of the use 
of material things for the good of mankind, St. Thomas gives 
three reasons why, for the majority of men in present circum- 
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stances, private property is the best way in which material goods can 
be used in an efficient, orderly, and peaceful manner: 


Two things are competent to man in respect of exterior things. One is 
the power to procure and dispense them, and in this regard it is lawful 
for man to possess property. Moreover this is necessary for human life 
for three reasons. First, because every man is more careful to procure 
what is for himself alone than that which is common to many or all; 
since cach would shirk the labor and leave to another that which 
concerns the community, as happens where there is a great number of 
servants. Secondly, because human affairs are conducted in a more 
orderly fashion if each man is charged with taking care of some par- 
ticular thing, whereas there would be confusion if everyone had to look 
after any one thing indeterminately. Thirdly, because a more peaceful 
state is ensured if cach one is contented with his own. Hence it is to 
be observed that quarrels arise from frequently where there is no division 
of the things possessed. (S.T. I-II, 66, 2c) 


But St. Thomas does not consider private property natural to 
man in an unqualified sense. The right to use and possess material 
things is natural in an unqualified sense, because the natural in- 
clinations of man require them. Private property, on the other 
hand, is natural in the sense that in the judgment of reasonable men 
of good will it is the mode of possession most favorable to order and 
most conformed to the best conditions of human social existence. 

St. Thomas explicitly gives property as an example of some- 
thing that belongs to the jus gentium (the law of nations). In the 
passage where he asks whether the jus gentium is the same as natu- 
ral right, in proving that they are not identical St. Thomas gives as 
an example the possession of a field, By an absolute consideration, 
there is nothing in the nature of a definite man and this field to in- 
dicate that this field belongs to this definite man, However, a ra- 
tional consideration of the fact that this man has the best oppor- 
tunity and ability to cultivate this field and to make good use of it 
leads to the conclusion that this man should own this field. (S.T. 
ILII, 57, 3c) In the opinion of St. Thomas, then, private property is 
not a necessary command of the natural law; neither is it contrary to 
natural law. Rather it is a determination of the natural law discov- 
cred by human reason as conditionally necessary because of the so- 
cial conditions in which man lives. It is natural and necessary for 
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man to preserve his own being, to propagate his own species, and to 
live in society. Reason concludes that certain conditions are neces- 
sary to make possible the attainment of these natural ends, viz., such 
conditions as peace, order, justice, stability. Private property appears 
as being precisely of certain social value, as being apt to secure these 
conditions, and to that extent it is necessary for human life. Reason 
does not, by this conclusion, take us outside the sphere of natural 
law, but specifies it for the conditions in which man lives. Because it 
is a determination of the natural law, a precept of the jus gentium, 
private property will not have the same force for all people and at all 
times. 

Let us summarize the teaching of St. Thomas on private prop- 
erty. Property is a practical consideration, and by its very nature the 
right to private property is a relative one, since it is not always 
and in all circumstances the most effective means of ensuring that all 
men should have a fair share in the benefits of creation. But though 
relative, it is nonetheless a legitimate right, and one that is normally 
required in human life. St. Thomas always regards man as living in 
society, and for him the problem of property is a social rather than an 
individual moral one. Since he regards it from the viewpoint of 
fallen human nature, property is morally necessary in view of the de- 
fects in human nature, caused by the loss of original justice. 

It may well be that certain groups of people, correcting their 
bad and selfish impulses, can live peacefully under a rule of com- 
mon property, but the majority of mankind will not be motivated 
by unselfish reasons, and so the institution of private property is the 
best means of ensuring an equitable and peaceful distribution of the 
material goods of the earth among all men. 


Limitation of the Right to Private Property 


Because the imperfect is for the sake of the perfect, the whole 
of the material universe is given by God in order that every man 
may acquire those external goods that are necessary for him to attain 
his ultimate purpose in a reasonable manner. It is not impossible to 
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envisage a state of society in which ownership is common, and right 
order, peace, and industry are ensured by the charity and good will 
of its members. But human experience shows that, because of the 
fallen state of human nature (S.T. I, 98, 1, ad 3), private property is 
the most natural and effective means of using the material goods of 
the world, since it creates more and better work, ensures order and 
peace in society, and provides the stability necessary for family life. 
But the fact remains that the right to private property is not an ab- 
solute natural right, unconditionally demanded by the natural law, 
but is derived by human reason from the natural law as the best 
means to secure for mankind, in its fallen state, the necessary goods 
of the earth. 

In the view of St. Thomas, then, private property is the most 
reasonable way to give each man access to the material goods he re- 
quires to live a good moral life. Being such a means, private property 
must have its limitations. Its limitation can be expressed by this 
principle: No person may so acquire property as his own that he ex- 
cludes others from acquiring what is reasonably necessary for them in 
order that they may live a good moral life. St. Thomas expresses this 
opinion in this manner: 


The second thing which man has a natural ability to do with external 
things is to use them. In this respect man ought to possess external 
things, not as his own, but as common, so that, to wit, he is ready to 
allow others to use them in need. (S.T. II-II, 66, 2c) 


Following this line of thought about private property and its 
connection with the purpose of the material things of the world, we 
may make the following practical observations: (1) All men are 
obliged in justice to give of their superfluity in material goods to 
those who are in need. (2) In extreme necessity, anyone has a right 
to what is necessary for him. St. Thomas has a clear and, perhaps, 
startling statement about this (S.T. I-I, 66, 7). (3) It is unjust to 
create a monopoly and to demand exorbitant prices for essentials. 
(4) Too great inequality in private property is opposed to the prin- 
cipal end of material things. (5) Public authority may determine 
the manner of acquiring private property, impose taxes, and appro- 
priate what is necessary for the good of the community. 
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The very purpose, then, of the material things of earth places 
limitations on the right to private property or ownership. This limi- 
tation can be described by saying that each man has a right to so 
much ownership of material things that are reasonably required for 
him to live in accordance with his personal and human dignity. Fur- 
thermore, because all men, as a class, must use material things, the 
tight to ownership is basically a right that must be defined in the 
framework of the society in which man lives. Consequently, the limi- 
tations of this right are described by the society that man has rea- 
sonably and, therefore, legitimately, established. 

Wherefore the concrete right to private property may and does 
and must change by reason of the social order in which it is defined. 
In our contemporary society in the United States, for example, the 
problems of monopoly, oligopoly, price fixing, labor's claim to a 
share in profits, old-age pensions, health insurance, unemployment, 
and other supplementary benefits require a reasonable and some- 
what stable answer. 

But there are no simple, black-or-white answers to these ques- 
tions. Not only must all the many existential, living, social, econom- 
ical, and other factors be taken into consideration in the resolution 
of these problems, but the fact that divine charity is present among 
men must be an element for everyone’s consideration. No one can 
deny that these problems can be resolved only if time and divine 
charity and enlightenment are bequeathed to men. Like so many 
practical and ethical problems, these will be solved only with the 
help of time, experience, unselfishness, and, particularly, divine knowl- 
edge and love. 


Communism and Socialism 


The system of private property goes back as far as our carliest 
historical records. So, too, do its abuses—enormous wealth and dire 
poverty. The abuses of private property, of course, stem from owners’ 
neglect or ignorance of their social obligations. The right of private 
property is in no sense absolute, but is conditioned by the needs of 
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society. Private owners are obligated by the natural law to contribute 
their share to the common good of all. 

Faced with the historical fact of the abuses of private property, 
many men have sought remedies for these evils. Sometimes these 
abuses have been exaggerated; sometimes their causes have been 
honestly misunderstood; sometimes both the abuses and their causes 
have been deliberately misinterpreted—but the results have always 
been the same, namely, communism and socialism. 

Because communism and socialism, as proposed by many of 
their adherents, are often religious and political as well as economic 
theories, they could be adequately understood only by a thorough 
knowledge of all these sciences as well as of their history, which, of 
course, is beyond the scope of this book. It is our purpose to con- 
sider them merely as systems of property or ownership. Moreover, 
we do not wish to inquire into the historical development of these 
theories but to present their opinions about property. 

Etymologically communism and socialism signify a community 
of goods and are systems that either deny private property or pro- 
mote its abolition and introduction of a community of goods or col- 
lective ownership. There are various forms of this theory of ownership, 
as various as the men who proposed them. However, in spite of the 
variety, all the proponents of communism distinguish between what 
they call consumable and nonconsumable goods. As the term implies, 
consumable goods are the material objects that are destroyed in the 
act of being used, and are owned for their use value. ‘Theoretically, 
everyone who espouses communism admits that man has some kind 
of right to use goods, because man must use the material things 
necessary to maintain his existence. But even this theoretical right 
is variously defined, depending upon the interpretation given to the 
meaning of one’s right to life. Nonconsumable goods are goods held 
for their market value—otherwise called capital. Capital, then, is that 
wealth held for the purpose of gaining more wealth by means of 
commercial exchange. 

It is about capital or nonconsumable goods, about production 
and the means of production, that the different proponents of com- 
munism erect their theories. Although communism can be traced as 
far back in history.as the ninth century B.C., to Lycurgus in Sparta, 
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and then from him through the many centuries, when various men 
proposed their various utopian theories, we shall discuss only those 
theories receiving both acceptance and opposition today: Marxian 
communism and socialism. 


Marxian Communism 


Karl Marx (with Friedrich Engels) published his Communist 
Manifesto in 1848; in 1867 the first volume of his Capital appeared. 
In these two works communism became a scientific theory and a 
movement. Both works are far different in spirit from anything that 
had been written before about collective ownership. 

Assuming the validity of the dialetic process of Hegel and the 
historical materialism of Feuerbach, Marx joined them into one sys- 
tem. In Marx’s system, the first and only reality is eternal matter, 
which is constantly in motion under the rule of three dialetic laws 
inherent in its very being. Because of the law of opposites, matter 
contains within itself two contradictory forces that are in constant 
conflict. This is the cause of constant evolution. Because of this in- 
ternal contradiction matter tends to its own negation. This is the 
law of negation by reason of which the positive and negative (con- 
tradictions) elements of matter cause quantitative development. A 
continuous quantitative development results in the production of en- 
tirely new forms. This is the law of transmutation, which is the cause 
of new beings, of real evolution of reality. The emergence of new 
forms is explained as a sudden leap in nature, the production of 
qualitative new being, due to a quantitative development. Thus liv- 
ing beings develop from the inanimate, animals from living beings, 
and thought and mind from them. 

These three laws explain, according to Marx, the existence of all 
things without any recourse to an external cause, a First Cause, ¢* 
trinsic to matter itself. Consequently, in this theory of being, man is 
merely matter in a very highly developed form. Man is not in any 
sense a spiritual being; he does not possess free will, but all his ac- 
tions are determined by the laws of dialectic. 
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With this view of man Marx introduces his concept of history. 
Because man is without free will, the course that history takes cannot 
be determined by man, but by the inner nature of the social organ- 
ism. Marx admits that religion, law, philosophy, literature are all fac- 
tors in the making of history but are not basic. The foundation un- 
derlying all historical development is economics, that is, “conditions 
of production,” or “modes of production.” Hence all history is neces- 
sarily determined by economic factors. 

Economic determination, then, is an expression of the other 
three fundamental laws of matter in their relation to man. The 
mode of production necessarily brings definite reactions among 
men: some own the means of production and supervise others who 
do not. The group that owns the means of production rules and 
dominates the rest of society. These rulers are the capitalists, the ex- 
ploiters. The vast majority of men do not own any means of pro- 
duction, but are dependent on the exploiters for their living wage, 
which is only sufficient for self-preservation. These are the proletariat, 
the exploited. There are, then, at the present time two contradictory 
classes, and their interaction explains the progress of history. The re- 
sult of this necessary conflict betwen the classes (called the revolu- 
tion) will be a new form of society, a classless society. 

According to the law of dialectic the revolution that will result 
in the overthrow of capitalism is inevitable. It will be unlike all 
previous social reforms because it will be final. It will also be charac- 
terized by violence, because the capitalists will not willingly divest 
themselves of their private property. During this time of revolution, 
of unknown length, when the workers or the exploited are over- 
throwing the capitalists, there will be a state whose ruling managers, 
called the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” will direct both the over- 
throw of capitalism and the education of the workers to an appre- 
ciation of collective ownership of all production and all means of 
production—that is, of all capital goods. 

After an unpredictable period of time will come the perfect so- 
ciety, communism, which will be characterized by four clements: (1) 
The state, the organ of suppression, “will wither away.” (2) There 
will be a classless society with no exploitation. (3) There will be 
complete collective or common ownership of all material goods. (4) 
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With no distinction between mental and physical work, the formula 
will be “from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.” 

And what ethics will be the guiding principle of the Marxists in 
their overthrow of private property? Lenin, in his work Religion, 
writes: “Is there such a thing as communist ethics? as communist 
morality? Of course there is. It is the proletarian ethics and morality. 
We say that our morality is wholly subordinated to the class struggle 
of the proletariat.” This means, of course, that anything that fur- 
thers the class struggle and the revolution, the prelude to commu- 
nism, is morally good, and that whatever hinders the struggle and the 
revolution is morally evil. 


Criticism of Marxism 


Evidently there are many criticisms that those who are followers 
of scholastic philosophy may level against the various aspects of 
Marx's philosophy, but we are here concerned with one facet of his 
system: that private property, being a necessary cause of social evil, 
must be abolished in favor of collective ownership. We may admit, 
along with St. Thomas, that common ownership is not only possible 
but also morally perfecting for a small number of men and women 
who, motivated by the highest principles of divine and human char- 
ity, give up willingly all concern for economic goods, for private 
property. But it is quite a different matter for a social system, in fact, 
a world movement, not only to ask, which it never does, but to force 
all men to renounce the right of private property. 

Accepting man and all the faults to which his fallen nature is 
heir—and this is the man that all of us know at the present time and 
the man that history portrays—private property is the most reasona- 
ble method by which he can have access to the material goods he 
needs to live a good, free, self-ordering life. If the right of private 
property is abolished, there will be a society in which everyone will 
manage all production and all means of production, or a society in 
which appointed or elected adminstrators manage. In the former $0- 
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ciety we shall have nothing but chaos in the economic order as a re- 
sult of the conflict of opinions about management. In the latter so- 
ciety the managers will become all-powerful tyrants with complete 
domination over all individuals. The managers will, of necessity, de- 
termine who is to work, where, and at what tasks. The individual 
will be deprived of the fruit of his labors, the activity of his mind 
and body, and will, as a result, lose all control over his family, social, 
political, and recreational life—over all his liberties. 


Socialism 


Like communism, in the economic sphere, socialism, in its strict- 
est form, proposes the abolition of private ownership of all the 
principal means of production, distribution, and exchange (lands, 
mines, raw materials, factories, transportation, utilities), and the sub- 
stitution of communal or government ownership in its place. 

Many of the contemporary socialists, such as all the Social Dem- 
ocratic parties in Europe, the Socialist parties in the Low Countries 
and Italy, and the American Socialist party in the United States, de- 
rive their doctrines of communal ownership from Marx. The social- 
ists, however, differ from the communists in the means by which 
communal ownership is to be attained. The socialists believe in grad- 
ual, peaceful, lawful means; the communists stand for violent revo- 
lution. 

The Labour parties of England, Australia, and New Zealand are 
socialist parties; yet they are not Marxian in inspiration and dogma, 
nor are they antireligious. 

Along with socialism in its strict form there have been and still 
are mitigated forms that propose that one or more, but not all, pro- 
duction or means of production should be taken over by the govern- 
ment (e.g, transportation, or utilities, or certain raw materials). 
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Criticism of Socialism 


What moral merit has strict socialism? If it is limited to the 
economic and politicoeconomic sphere, it does not seem to be ob- 
jectionable as a utopian theory in which all men are idealized and 
are more concerned with their neighbors’ wants and needs than they 
are with their own. Since this theory conflicts with human beings as 
we know them, the real difficulty about socialism is practical: How 
to accomplish its goal of economic security for every man and st the 
same time not force each individual to forfeit his natural duties, 
tights, and liberty. Before socialism can be practical it will have to 
answer many questions. Although we here enumerate several, it 
should be understood that the list is not complete and that the ques- 
tions themselves are not fully answered. 


How is private ownership of the means of production to be 
abolished? Will all private owners voluntarily hand over their prop- 
erty to the state? This is quite visionary. Should the state buy all pri- 
vate property? What state can afford to buy all land and factories at 
any one time? To do so gradually would concentrate in private 
hands enormous amounts of money that, in the absence of capital 
investment, would become useless. Should the state, therefore, force 
all men who have money for capital investments to invest in govern- 
ment projects? Should the state confiscate all private property? 

Because the socialists say that all productive goods should be 
controlled by the state and that only consumable goods should be 
given to the individual man, this question arises: How may a con- 
sumable and a nonconsumable good be distinguished? Should a 
man be allowed an ear of corn for eating but not for producing? 
Should a man be allowed to have a house for his own use but be for- 
bidden to rent it? 

How may private ownership be prevented? An elaborate system 
of espionage would be necessary to see that no man withheld any of 
his produce from the common store, and that no one tried to turn 
his consumable goods into productive goods. 

Who determines the quantity and quality of goods to be pro- 
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duced? Should goods be produced for the male population or for 
the female population or for both? Should goods be distributed ac- 
cording to needs or wants? Who is to decide these questions? 

How are the labor forces in a country to be divided? Should 
each man be free to choose his residence and job, or will these be 
assigned to him? Can anyone choose to do what he wants? What is 
the purpose of being diligent, industrious, intellectual in a socialist 
society because the most that anyone can hope for in a socialist state 
is that amount of consumable goods which the heads of government 
think are necessary for each individual? Ambition, initiative, hope 
for future security and independence, which are the main driving 
forces for most men, would be eliminated in a socialist society. 


These questions are not meant to be exhaustive. Furthermore, 
any one of them that has been or might be asked could perhaps be 
successfully answered in a practical way by socialists, but all taken 
together are practically impossible to answer. The socialists who 
propose to abolish all private property could not inaugurate and main- 
tain their program except by a complete refusal to recognize indi- 
vidual human rights. Both socialism and communism are imprac- 
tical because they go counter to too many fundamental rights. Their 
view of human nature is too idealistic and unhistorical when they 
expect men to cooperate voluntarily in laboring without the hope 
of obtaining something of their own, and that such a vast number of 
managers or adminstrators will altruistically and without any corrup- 
tion perform their tasks. 


Conclusion 


No man, by reason of his human nature, has a title to any par- 
ticular material object that he may call his own, but the earth and 
the fullness thereof are given by God, the Creator, to all men to be 
used in a reasonable way: to each whatever is required to live a 
self-ordering life. The attainment and control of the material goods 
of the earth, then, must always be viewed in a social context. How 
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best divide them so that each man may live the full moral life on 
earth so that he attains his eternal destiny? 

Taking man as he is, with his greed, cupidity, selfishness, and 
fallen nature, reason concludes that man cannot live as a frecly 
self-ordering and reasonable being, cannot observe the moral law, 
unless he possesses private property. Private property is required. by 
the natural law. However, care must be taken not to exaggerate the 
implications of this doctrine. All that is maintained is that the insti- 
tution of private property in some of the material, nonconsumable 
goods is morally necessary; all that is condemned is the contrary sys- 
tem, which would be a state in a position of owner and manager of 
all, or practically all, material goods. 

Therefore it is permissible for the state to own what are called 
public utilities—railroads, street busses, telephones, electric power, 
water supplies—if there can be better management by the state for 
the greater good of man. Public ownership of one or more of the 
great instruments of production is not condemned in itself. For ex- 
ample, state ownership of mines, or of some particular industries, 
could not be viewed as immoral if this were necessary to prevent 
monopolistic abuses and exploitation to the great detriment of the 
public welfare. By the same token, socialized medicine or national- 
ization of banks would be moral for the sake of the common weal. 
Where the line should be drawn between state ownership that is 
morally lawful and state ownership that encroaches upon the right 
of private property cannot be exactly described. The question is en- 
tirely one of human welfare. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TITLES TO PROPERTY 


Introduction 


Let us recall (Chapter V) that a title, a contingent fact by which a 
right is determined in the concrete, is an element of a right. We have 
shown that every man has a natural right not only to use and pos- 
sess but to own material things, and that a system of private owner- 
ship is based on the natural law. Now this abstract right to own 
property becomes concrete in the actual, existential order by reason 
of some title. That a title of this kind is necessary is clear, because 
even granting that the right to ownership is necessary for man to 
live a moral life, before a particular person can exercise this right he 
must be able to appeal to some fact by which he determines a defi- 
nite, particular material thing for his exclusive use from the undeter- 
mined destiny of all material good. This chapter considers the many 
titles and the various ways in which they may be morally established 
and maintained. 

As a general classification, titles to private property are of four 
kinds. The legitimacy of this classification will become clear through- 
out this chapter even though there may be no explicit reference to 
this division. (1) Natural title—some fact that the natural law es- 
tablishes as valid to determine ownership. (2) Positive title—some 
fact that civil law defines as sufficient to determine ownership. (3) 
Original title—some fact that determines the ownership of some 
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thing that has hitherto belonged to no one. (4) Derived title—some 
fact by virtue of which ownership passes from one owner to another. 


Occupation and Labor 


The natural and original fact determining ownership in the con- 
crete is occupation, which is the real and permanent seizure of a 
thing capable of being owned, with the intention of making it one’s 
own. There is considerable opposition to the view that occupation is 
the original and natural title to property. Hobbes and Kant, for ex- 
ample, contend that the primordial title to ownership is civil law. 
Grotius, on the other hand, is of the opinion that the original title is 
the agreement among men. Locke, Henry George, and many of the 
socialists think that productive labor is the original title. 

So that the opinion about occupation being the original title 
may be clarified, let us in a summary fashion disprove these other 
opinions. Civil law cannot be the first title because this presupposes 
that the state owns all, that socialism is the first demand of the natu- 
tal law. We have already shown that the natural law requires private 
ownership. Neither can the original title be an agreement among 
men, because such an agreement means that men have bargained 
among themselves about the distribution of material things. But no 
one can bargain about, agree to distribute, something they do not 
already own. Finally, productive labor is not an original title, be- 
cause such labor is expended on raw material insofar as it changes the 
form. But no one may legitimately change the form of material 
goods unless he owns them, or has the consent of the owner. 

These theories may and do explain the titles to some ownership 
but they fail to give the reason for the original and natural title, be- 
Cause they presuppose a more fundamental and basic title, which 
1$ Occupation, 

We have already shown that material goods of nature are nega- 
tively common, that is, that before any individual man asserts his 
natural right to use and possess a certain thing, there is no natural 
fact or mark on the thing whereby it is necessary that it be owned 
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by this man. (S.T. I-I, 57, 3c) We have also shown that man has a 
natural right to take from the material goods of nature and to own 
what is required by him. For such things to be owned by a particu- 
lar person it is necessary that such a connection between that individ- 
ual and that certain thing be established, that it become manifest 
that the thing has been subjected to his utility and has lost its poten- 
tial subordination to the utility of any other man. 

Without occupation, by which a thing is separated from the 
common store and adapted to the exclusive use of a particular per- 
son, such a connection is not manifestly established. An individual 
man, therefore, becomes the actual owner by occupying, or taking as 
his own, some material object. This is necessary; otherwise nothing 
could be taken from the storehouse of nature. It is a moral, reasona- 
ble, natural way of acquiring ownership because no prior right of 
any individual is violated. 

But let us note, in accordance with what we have said about the 
right of all men to ownership, that a man may take by occupation 
only that amount of material goods which he can effectively use, 
which he is capable of using for his human needs. Consequently, no 
one may occupy those material goods that are not required for him 
to live a good moral life, but are needed by others; no one may seize 
as his own those things that are necessary for the common good. 

With few exceptions, this title has little meaning today since 
most of the earth’s material objects are already occupied. It is opera- 
tive in the case of the finder or hunter, but these are limited by civil 
law. (S.T. ILII, 66, 5, ad 2) This title will also be a problem with 
those nations making space flights to the moon and to planets in 
outer space. 

Labor is another natural title to ownership. The communists and 
socialists restrict labor to the exercise of corporeal activity insofar as 
it changes material goods for human use. The more human and rea- 
sonable definition of labor is the exercise of bodily or mental activ- 
ity by which goods for the advancement of man are produced. Hence 
manual workers, as well as nurses, doctors, teachers, designers, and 
so on, are laborers. In modern terminology, all who offer a service 
as well as those who introduce a new form into raw materials arc 
laborers, because they are all giving something of themselves. ‘This 
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something is the effect of a man’s talents, powers, aptitudes, educa- 
tion, faculties, energies. Because each man has a natural right to 
these he also has a natural right to those effects that he causes by 
these personal possessions. In a word, although labor does not cre- 
ate new materials it does create new values, and these new values are 
the concrete manifestations of the laborer’s energies. Consequently, 
as a man has a right over his natural or acquired talents he has a 
tight over the product of these talents. In the modern world recom- 
pense for a laborer’s product takes the form of monetary return. 


Gift and Inheritance 


Gift is the transfer of private property by the possessor to some 
other person, without compensation. That one may relinquish his ti- 
tle of ownership in favor of another seems to be a natural and rea- 
sonable conclusion from the meaning of ownership. Whoever has a 
tight of acquiring ownership also has a right to dispose of it, because 
alienation of property is included in the very nature of ownership. 
However, this principle should not be extended too far, simply be- 
cause ownership is a social institution and in the transfer of the right 
of ownership society must be considered. The right to dispose of 
one’s possessions is a reasonable determination of the natural right to 
ownership, and there is no moral reason why an owner should not 
be permitted to transfer his possessions to another. But if the recipi- 
ent, for example, will most probably put the gift to a bad use, or 
others will be injured by the gift, then this changes an owner's right 
to dispose of his property. N 

The same can be said of inheritance or hereditary succession, 
which is the title to property received after the death of the former 
owner, The right of an owner to determine the distribution of his 
property at death is a reasonable determination of the natural right 
to ownership. The purpose of ownership is not only that men 
should provide for individual and present needs, but also for the fu- 
ture needs of domestic life. For the right of ownership is granted 
in order that by its means man may provide for the security and 
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evolution of his own life, and also of the lives of those related closely 
to him, especially if he is the author of their existence. The essen- 
tial purpose of domestic life cannot be attained by the right of prop- 
erty unless the owner can designate by his last will who is to suc- 
ceed to his property. 

Another reason why inheritance is a reasonable determination 
of natural right to property is the social nature of property. Owner- 
ship is a social institution, the purpose of which is to provide for the 
peace and tranquillity and stability of the social order by the perma- 
nent possession of material things. If a man could not name the 
person who would succeed to his property, two consequences would 
follow: there would be strife and contention over his possessions at 
his death or, in the event that everything would go to the state, com- 
munism or socialism would be the eventual result. 


Contracts 


Today the most common way of acquiring ownership is by con- 
tract. By far the greater part of all property is already owned, so that 
both occupation and productive labor, which have been reasonable 
ways of making occupation effective, are now most impractical. At 
the present time the natural title to ownership is acquired by some 
contract. 

A contract is a mutual agreement between two or more persons 
concerning something to be done or to be omitted, and involving an 
obligation in justice. Every agreement of this kind in which a right is 
transferred from one person to another obliges at least in commuta- 
tive justice. That a contract is a valid title of ownership is evident 
from the very nature of ownership, which involves the moral power 
to dispose of what is one’s own as one wishes. Moreover, a contract 
is necessary for the common good, because unless men can inter- 
change what is owned, mutual cooperation among men would be 
impossible. In order that a contract be moral certain conditions 
must be fulfilled. 
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MATTER OF A CONTRACT 


The matter of a contract may be a material thing, some action, 
or the omission of some action. If it is a thing, it must be the posses- 
sion of him who transfers ownership. It must be morally permitted, 
that is, no one could morally make a contract to give stolen goods 
to anyone but the owner. It may not be an evil act; thus one 
cannot agree to perform an eyil action for a price. Finally, the mat- 
ter must be something that has a determined value; otherwise there 
could not be a meeting of minds. We shall consider how value can 
be determined in a later section of this chapter. 


PERSONS TO THE CONTRACT 


The contracting parties must be competent, must have actual 
use of intellect and will, since the contract is a human act. Hence 
infants or permanently or temporarily insane persons cannot make 
contracts, Civil law restricts the competence of persons to make 
contracts, and since these determinations of the right of ownership 
are for the common good, they must be morally obligating. 


THE NATURE OF THE AGREEMENT 


Since a contract is an agreement betwen two or more persons, 
there must be knowledge of the matter of the contract and full con- 
sent of the parties to it. Consequently, two things are to be con- 
sidered. 


KNowLepce The parties must know and understand the obliga- 
tions entailed by the contract, because no one can be said to agree 
to that of which he is ignorant. This requirement is vitiated by fraud 
or error. Fraud is the use of deception with the intention of caus- 
ing a loss of possessions to another person. (S.T. II-I, 77; 1c) Error 
is a misunderstanding about the matter of the contract. However, 
not all error but only substantial error vitiates a contract. If copper is 
given, for example, when gold was agreed upon, a substantial error 
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has been made. But let us note that although any kind of substan- 
tial error morally invalidates a contract, civil law allows only fraudu- 
lent error to do so. An accidental error, that is, one that does not 
pertain to the substance, does not invalidate a contract. Thus, if a per- 
son is given Anacin when he asked for aspirin, the error is accidental. 


CONSENT Since a contract is a human act, it is obvious that free- 
dom of consent is required. This means that there be a true and in- 
ternal consent and, since it is an agreement among men, that the 
consent be externally manifested. Freedom is hindered by fear that 
is unjustly inflicted and by duress or violence. We should recall here 
what was said about fear and duress as circumstances which affect 
the human act. (Cf. Problems in Ethics, Chapter II) 

There are many different kinds of contracts that cannot be con- 
sidered in this treatment. We shall confine our attention to a few of 
the more important contracts that are called bilateral and onerous— 
agreements in which both parties to the contracts transfer right of 
ownership to each other; hence a problem of commutative justice is 
involved in such contracts. 


Contracts of Buying and Selling 


Contracts of buying and selling are bilateral, onerous contracts 
in which there is an exchange of goods for a price. Such a contract is 
a kind of barter, but it must be carefully distinguished from barter 
because of the element of price it contains. A barter is an exchange 
of one useful thing for another useful thing of equal value. No profit 
is morally allowable in such an exchange. Profit, here, is taken in its 
strict contemporary economic meaning, that is, the excess of price 
received over cost of purchasing and handling, or of producing and 
marketing particular goods, A simple barter, about which we are 
speaking, is an exchange of goods and neither of the parties of the 
transaction is, in an economic sense, richer. What is just in a barter 
is what is simply equality in the objects exchanged. (S.T. IL-II, 61, 46; 
78, 4c) The essential problem in this kind of exchange is to determine 
the equality between useful things. Since there is no mathematical 
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formula for such a determination, and since the natural law of own- 
ip permits such an exchange, the only reasonable way of deter- 
mining the equality is by mutual agreement of the parties to the 
change, each making a prudential estimate of the value of his pos- 
on. 
A contract of buying and selling differs from a simple barter in 
that it uses money as the medium of exchange, and money is the 
e paid for the commodity. It is the notion of price that evokes a 
ial problem. Whether we follow the opinion that money is cap- 
a means of acquiring further goods or wealth, and not a mate- 
al good that is consumed by being used—or follow the opinion of 
‘Thomas that money is not capital and that it is consumed in be- 
ig used (cf. S.T. II-II, 78, 1; 117, 2; 118, 2), the great problem in con- 
acts of buying and selling is to determine what money shall be 
id to a seller by a buyer for a commodity so that the equality be- 
en the seller and buyer is maintained. In other words, what is a 
Just price? 
» The determination of a just price in buying and selling, like 
the determination of equality in a simple barter, is extremely diffi- 
cult. The difficulty can be resolved only if a few definitions are 
made. The price of a thing is its value in terms of money. Value is 
€ capacity of things to satisfy human wants and needs. The just 
ice, then, is the true money value of the object that is exchanged, 
price that can purchase other objects having equal capacity for 
tisfying human wants and needs as the object sold. 
The concept of a just price, then, is based on commutative jus- 
: that a man gets the equal of what he gives. The just price is 
€ equivalent of the value of the commodity. Granting this reason- 
the problem of the just price narrows down to the problem of 
termining the value of a commodity. As in barter, no mathemati- 
formula can be found, and natural law, which permits such ex- 
nges in order that men may supply themselves with the com- 
ities they need in exchange for those they have in surplus, gives 
definite estimate. The only way in which value can be ultimately 
tmined is practical reason making a fair estimate. Not the prac- 
cal reason of one person, however, but the common estimation of 
th community as a whole, or, when necessary, to avoid gross in- 
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justices, civil authority (S.T. ILII, 77, 1c), because contracts of buying 
and selling are matters of public as well as individual concern, of so- 
cial as well as of commutative justice. This common estimate of 
value does and should include the costs of materials and labor and 
the industry and ingenuity of the seller as well as his need for profits, 
in addition to the conditions of time and place. This estimate of the 
value of a commodity in an exchange for money is equivalent to 
establishing a fair or just price. Consequently, the just price is the 
common estimation of the community as it anticipates the markets 
and establishes the rules of exchange. 


Contracts of Chance 


In contracts of chance the object depends on some uncertain 
event. The effects of these contracts, the gains or losses, depend on 
some uncertain event. 

Gaming or gambling is a contract wherein the rivals in a game 
of skill or chance agree to pay the winner a certain prize. Although 
in itself gambling is morally indifferent, certain conditions must be 


verified in the concrete before it can be considered morally permis- 
sible: 


The stakes put up by each participant belong to him and are 
not required for the fulfillment of other obligations. 

Fraud, cheating, and deceit are excluded. The rules and customs 
of the game distinguish cheating from legitimate deception. It is not 
necessary that all contestants be equally skillful, although a sense of 
fair play will induce the more skillful to grant odds or handicaps, 
which, of course, may be waived by the less skillful. 

If it is to be truly a contract of chance, the outcome must be 
objectively uncertain and not a sure thing. Each player may feel sub- 
jectively certain that he will win, but must not have so manipulated 
the matter beforehand as to diminish the other's chance. 


Betting is a contract wherein persons disputing the truth of a 
given fact or a future event agree to give a reward to whoever con- 
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jectures the truth. The same principles obtain here as in gaming. The 
essential characteristic of these contracts of chance is the uncertainty 
of the event; hence a bet made by someone having certain knowl- 
edge of the outcome is immoral. If someone insists on betting 
against another's protestation of certainty, he is making a gift, not 
placing a bet. 

What is to be said of the morality of betting and gaming in 
places where the civil law prohibits it? The state has the duty, from 
the natural law, to safeguard the common good of all its citizens. If 
the state judges that, because of the vicious conditions that sur- 
round gambling and betting, it should be prohibited for the protec- 
tion of the common good, then such a law binds in conscience. 
Some writers say that such a law is a penal law, and binds only to 
accept the punishment. The crux of the problem lies with profes- 
sional gambling and betting, not with that which takes place among 
individuals privately. Most grave evils have been and are connected 
with professional betting and gambling, such as corruption of public 
officials as well as public morality. Because of the gravity of these ef- 
fects, which are destructive of the common good, the law prohibiting 
professional gambling obliges in conscience. Further, to participate 
in such gambling would be to cooperate in something evil, and this 
in itself is forbidden by the natural law. (S.T. III, 32, 7, ad 2) 


Wage Contract 


As we have shown, labor is a natural title to ownership. On the 
supposition that the material on which labor is expended belongs to 
the worker, then clearly the whole product is the property of the 
worker. However, the vast majority of workers possess neither the 
materials nor the machines, but must derive their livelihood from 
work for some employer. The worker places his physical and mental 
energies at the disposal of the employer for a certain sum, which 
constitutes his wages. He enters into a contract with the employer by 
which his services are given to the employer, and he in retum te 
Ceives remuneration. In an industrial society there is no contract ot 
such profound importance as the wage contract. 
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In industrial production there are four classes which enter into 
the productive process: (1) The landowner, who contributes the 
land used for production. This land may contain natural resources, 
serve agricultural purposes, or be merely the site for buildings. For 
this contribution he receives a remuneration known technically as 
tent. (2) The capitalist, who contributes equity capital for the pro- 
ductive process. His remuneration is in the form of dividends, which 
are one form of profit. Included in the notion of capitalist is the 
bondholder, whose remuneration is interest on the money loaned, 
and the stockholder, whose remuneration is dividends. The differ- 
ence between the bondholder and the stockholder is that the for- 
mer lends his money and the latter invests his money; both, however, 
contribute money and could technically be called capitalists because 
they furnish capital, though on different terms. (3) The business 
manager or the entrepreneur, who contributes managerial abilities 
and determines policies of production and sale. His remuneration is 
known as salary. (4) The worker, who contributes his physical and 
mental capacities in the productive process. His remuneration is 
known as wages. 

These are the agents of production who have a just claim to 
compensation. In general, we can assert that the landowner is enti- 
tled in justice to a fair rent, the capitalist to a fair interest, the man- 
ager to a fair salary, and the worker to a fair wage. The great diffi- 
culty lies in determining just what share of the total product is fair 
to each of the contributing agents. Again, in general, since there is 
a problem of a contract of buying and selling involved, we may say 
that a just return to all involved in the productive process is deter- 
mined by the common estimation of the community. But because 
historically it has been the worker who has experienced injustice in 
his share of production, we are concerned with the just share that 
should be given to the worker. We are interested, in other words, 
with the just wage. 

This is a most difficult, complex problem. Perhaps we can never 
give the conclusive answer this side of heaven, but certain princi- 
ples can be proposed. In the industrial and economic life in which 
man now lives, it seems fairly clear that the right of an individual 
man to remunerative work is merely the extension of the right to 
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live, Everyone has a right to life, and if he cannot live except by work, 
then he has a natural right to work. Hence it follows that those who 
control the opportunities for work are obliged by the natural law to 
permit reasonable access to those opportunities to all who are will- 
ing to work. 

But undue emphasis on man’s right to work should be avoided. 
His right to work is not absolute and unconditioned. He has no 
tight to perform a work that is physically beyond his endurance or 
that will surely lead to physical injury. He has no right to perform a 
work that will dull his mental faculties and cause deterioration of his 
personality. He has no right to perform a work that will place him in 
danger of wrongdoing or unethical conduct. 

Finally, a man has no right to work in situations that impede his 
development as a social being and bring harm upon the society of 
which he is a part. Man is a member of society; thus his right to per- 
fect himself through work must be exercised with due regard for the 
tights of others who also seek to achieve perfection. Man has obliga- 
tions in justice and charity toward his fellow workers and fellow 
citizens; in pursuing his own perfection he may not place obstacles to 
their perfection. Like the right to acquire ownership, the right to 
work must be exercised for the common as well as the individual 
good. 

But if a man does work he agrees to a bilateral, onerous con- 
tract, a wage contract. This is a contract by which a man’s labor or 
service is placed at the disposal of another for a fixed, regular sum 
or wage. The matter of this contract is the worker's abilities, mental 
and physical. In order that such a contract may be just, three obvious 
conditions must be fulfilled: (1) it must be a physically and morally 
free contract; (2) the worker must render a reasonable and average 
Service to the employer; (3) a just wage must be paid. 

The just wage is another most difficult moral problem, as diffi- 
cult as the question of how much an individual may own, or what 
a just price is. There is not and, from the nature of the problem, 
there cannot be a definite, factual wage established with any neces- 
Sary certainty. Because a wage, like a price, is a matter of social as 
well as commutative justice, the just wage is the reasonable wage, 
that wage which the common estimation of the community deter- 
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mines as equal in exchange for the work done or the service ren- 
dered. 

But as a basis for this estimation it should be recognized that 
the wage contract differs from all other contracts in one essential re- 
spect: the matter of the contract is not a commodity nor a chattel 
but a human being who has the goal of perfect happiness to gain by 
freely ordering himself. The value of a person’s work cannot be de- 
termined solely by the law of supply and demand nor by the 
usefulness of the product. Every person who works is doing so to ob- 
tain that remuneration which will supply him with what is essential 
for living in a manner befitting his dignity as a human being. Be- 
cause the wage a man receives enters into his moral life so inti- 
mately, the just wage is a moral problem. 

Man’s dignity requires that the wage be sufficient to give him 
at the minimum (1) food, clothing, and housing sufficient in quan- 
tity and quality to maintain him in normal health, elementary com- 
fort, and in an environment suitable to the protection of morality; 
(2) some provision for future security against sickness, injury, and 
death, and against old age; (3) sufficient opportunity for decent 
recreation, education, and the necessities of social life. 

A minimum just wage, then, must supply these essentials so 
that the worker may exercise his natural right to live a normal and 
reasonable life, a life in which he can develop his personality by the 
exercise of his natural powers in accordance with right reason. Now 
self-propagation is one of man’s strongest instincts, which indicates 
nature's intention that the human race be perpetuated. For this the 
stable union of marriage is necessary. Hence, for the great majority 
of men, marriage is an essential requisite for a normal and reason- 
able life. Every man has a natural right to marriage. If he exercises 
this right, then the industrial society to which he gives his time and 
effort is obligated to provide him with a wage that will enable him 
to supply his family with those things that are essential for living 
in a manner befitting their dignity as human beings. To deny him 
this would be equivalent to denying him an essential need of his 
nature. And even though a man may not be married, he has the 
tight to prepare for such a marriage. So he has a right to more wages 
than would be required merely to support himself. He has a right 
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to save for the needs of his future family. The very social well-being 
of the state demands this. 

As a consequence of these elements that must be taken into 
consideration when an attempt is being made to determine the just 
wage, we must say that the minimum of justice demands that every 
full-time adult worker has a natural right to a family living wage. 


Labor Unions 


A labor union is an association of workingmen formed for the 
purpose of safeguarding the rights and promoting the welfare of the 
workingman. The right to organize was bitterly denied for many 
years by employers as well as by civil law. Unionism was stigma- 
tized by the courts of both England and the United States as a 
“criminal conspiracy.” One of the prime purposes of the formation 
of the National Association of Manufacturers in 1901 was to destroy 
unionism. It was not until 1935 that the right of the worker to form 
unions and to bargain collectively was written into law. 

The morality of the labor union may be expressed in the simple 
syllogism. A right involves the means necessary to maintain the right. 
But the workers have a right to a fair wage and fair treatment at the 
hands of the employers, and frequently the means to obtain these 
are labor unions, Therefore the workers have a right to labor unions. 

This is, indeed, a mere syllogism, but can be confirmed by 
many reasons. Since the individual worker is in our present industrial 
system and, as a matter of historical fact, always has been at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in bargaining with the employer for a suitable 
Wage, and since he has a natural right to such a wage, it follows by 
logical necessity from the consideration of the notion of a just wage 
that the worker has a natural right to unite with his fellow workers 
in order to bargain with his employers on an equal basis. This right 
is called the right of collective bargaining and functions through la- 
bor unions. 

The fact that many unions and many labor leaders are guilty 
Of grave abuses and injustices does not destroy a natural right. It 
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shows only that there are corrupt men and organizations in the 
world, and not that the principle of unionism is evil. A president of 
the New York Stock Exchange was convicted of embezzlement and 
resided for some time at Sing Sing. But this does not invalidate the 
just claims of management. 

Two corollary questions should be considered: whether or not 
a worker has a moral obligation to become a union member; and 
whether or not the “closed shop” is morally justifiable. As to the 
first question, there is some difference of opinion among the ethici- 
ans. It appears that it would have to be answered on the basis of 
particular circumstances. The “closed shop” can be justified morally 
if it can be shown to be a necessary means to obtain justice. It is not 
wrong in itself, but it is open to many grave abuses. 


The Right to Strike 


Since the purpose of a labor union is to equalize the bargaining 
power between employer and employes, the one great weapon 
available to workers, often the only one, is to strike. Because a strike 
is concerned with a wage contract, the moral problem is about the 
justice of a strike relative to the wage contract. To discuss this we 
must distinguish between the various kinds of strikes, and the condi- 
tions under which strikes take place: 


A strike is an organized cessation of work, by common agree- 
ment, on the part of a large number of workers, for the purpose of 
securing certain demands and with the intention of returning to 
work when the demands are satisfied, or the strike is defeated. 

A direct strike is an organized cessation of work by workers who 
have the same personal grievance against their employer. 

A sympathetic strike is an organized cessation of work by work- 
ers who have no personal grievance against their employers, but 
strike to render effective another and direct strike, 

A general strike is an organized and morally universal cessation 
of work on the part of all workers for the avowed and sole purpose 
of destroying capitalism, and installing trade unions or soviets. 
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Some authors treat the morality of a strike from the viewpoint 
of the principles governing warfare. Although a strike, in a sense, is a 
war, it is an economic, not a physical war, and the principles govern- 
ing one cannot apply wholly to the other. It seems better simply to 
consider a strike as a human act, and to evaluate the object, end, 
and circumstances. We shall consider the morality of the three dif- 
ferent kinds of strikes from this viewpoint. 


‘THE DIRECT STRIKE 


‘THE OBJECT In a direct strike the moral object is organized ces- 
sation from work. This is in itself morally indifferent. Any individual 
worker, presuming that he has fulfilled his contract with the em- 
ployer, has a right to stop work when he desires. Organized cessation 
is equally justifiable. What men may lawfully do individually, they 
may do in concert. True, the effects consequent on the total working 
 force’s leaving work are far greater than those that result when one 
or several men quit, but this does not change the intrinsic nature of 
the act. This is an element that must be considered in the end of 
the strike. 


THE END OR INTENTION A strike always causes evils that are often 
very grave not only for the worker and employer but also for the pub- 
lic. There must, then, be a just cause for a strike. Statistics show that 
Most strikes are called for economic reasons: the right to unionize 
and bargain collectively; a just wage and improved conditions of 
_ work; a violation of the labor contract on the part of the employer; 
the right to some security against injury, sickness, death, and old 
_ Age; and the like. 

‘These are all good reasons for a strike; yet before they can be- 
come morally justifiable for striking two other reasons must be in- 
cluded, First, all peaceful means, such as negotiation, mediation, and 
voluntary arbitration to settle the grievances of the workers must be 
exhausted. Second, the good accomplished by the strike for the 
workers and the public must be in proportion to the evils caused by 
it. When the evils are great, the hoped-for good must be propor- 
tionately great. This is important today, when many labor leaders 
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appear to direct their strikes against the public rather than against 
the employers. 

Because the good sought must at least be equal to the evil 
caused, it does not seem that strikes by policemen, firemen, soldiers, 
or doctors can be morally justified. More, extraordinarily grave rea- 
sons are required to justify a strike of workers on whose employ- 
ment the public good gravely depends, such as those who work in 
public utilities, in transportation, any of the operations connected 
with food, and so on. 

It has been contended that it is immoral to strike against the 
government, that is, immoral for anyone who works for the govern- 
ment—federal, state, municipal—to strike. The reason is that such 
workers are bound by the virtue of justice, and the government is 
dealing with them according to distributive justice. This argument 
does not appear to rest upon a sound moral principle. When the gov- 
emment hires a president, secretary of state, or postal clerk, it is 
dealing with the worker in commutative justice, that is, between itself 
as a person and the worker as a person, even though the government 
represents the common good. It is not acting precisely as the gov- 
ernment, in legal or distributive justice, as it does when it conscripts 
a soldier and pays him only a nominal wage. However, because the 
operations of the government are so intimately connected with the 
common good, the evils involved in a strike against a government 
agency are always greater than those that result from a strike against 
a private employer. But that does not preclude the possibility of a 
just strike against the government. The guiding principle must be 
that the evil must never outweigh the good. It would surely be ab- 
surd to claim that the charwomen could never strike for just wages, 
simply because they were government employees, or that teachers 
could not strike for a limited time to secure just demands, ‘The evils 
do not necessarily outweigh the good. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES Even though the cause is a just one, still the 
circumstances, or the means used, must be morally good or indiffer- 
ent. In general, there are only two morally justifiable means that can 
be used in a strike: an organized refusal to work; moral persuasion 
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on the part of the strikers to induce all workers to join the strike and 
to prevent strikebreakers from replacing them. 

Because physical violence cannot be used by individual citi- 
zens except when the custodians of law cannot be found (cf. Chap- 
ter VIII, “The Right of Self-defense”), strikers are not able to use 
violence against those who are not in agreement with their strike. For 
the same reason the sit-down strike can never be justified. Moreover, 
it is an immoral use of violence, because it is a forced occupation of 
another’s property. Peaceful picketing is permissible. One of the re- 
cent devices used is known as the slow down, or working at half 
speed, or less. The morality of this has to be judged in the light of 
the whole cause of the strike. 


THE SYMPATHETIC STRIKE 


The sympathetic strike takes place when workers without any 
personal grievance against their employers strike in support of other 
workers who are striking. There are two different moral problems to 
be distinguished: 


If the sympathetic strikers are employed by the same employer 
as the direct strikers who have a grievance against that employer: On 
the supposition that the direct and original strike is morally justifi- 
able, then others employed by the same employer may morally strike 
in sympathy. The sympathetic strikers are merely aiding those who 
are being treated unjustly and they refuse to become cooperators mm 
the injustice of the employers. 

If there are two different employers: Suppose, for example, that 
the carpenters are on strike against an employer to secure just, 
higher wages, and members of the plumbers’ union working for an- 
other employer, and satisfied with their own wages and conditions of 
work, go out in sympathy. This type of strike does not seem to be 
Morally justifiable. Because workers contract with certain employ- 
ers, it is the obligation of the employers to determine the nature and 
amount of the work, If these workers are justly paid, it seems diff- 
cult to give them a title to a sympathetic strike. But if there is 
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some form of moral unity, that is, an attempt on the part of an em- 
ployer, against whom there is no grievance, to help the unjust em- 
ployer with financial, legal, or political aid, then, provided there is 
not a violation of a wage contract on the part of the sympathetic 
strikers, such a strike is morally justifiable. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


The general strike is called for the direct purpose of destroying 
capitalism or private ownership. Its morality is to be judged in the 
light of what has already been said about the right of private ` op- 
erty. Because private property is a reasonable determination oi the 
natural law, the general strike, which attempts to abolish this, is im- 
moral. Moreover, a strike of this kind is always accompanied by a vi- 
olent overthrow of the order of society. The general strike has always 
been more of a political than an economic weapon, and has the 
characteristics of revolution. As a mere strike it is out of all propor- 
tion to the good that might be accomplished and is a grave moral 
crime. 


Boycott and Lockout 


There are other means used in modern industrial society to per- 
suade the employer to be just in his treatment of the workers. Since 
the morality of these means is to be decided on the same principles 
on which strikes are judged, we shall discuss them in a summary fash- 
ion. 

A boycott is an organized refusal to patronize a certain business 
establishment and an attempt to persuade others to join in this re- 
fusal. It can also mean an organized refusal to work—a direct strike. 
Such a boycott is moral for the same reasons that a simple strike is 
moral. No one is obliged to trade in one place rather than in an- 
other and anyone may refuse to trade with an unjust businessman or 
employer. Moreover, there is no reason why he may not persuade 
others to do the same, so long as he limits his efforts to persuasion 
and does not use violence. 
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A secondary boycott is an organized refusal to patronize other 
business establishments in order to persuade them not to do business 
with a boycotted firm. It may also mean an organized cessation of 
work by workers, who, although satisfied with the wages and condi- 
tions under their own employer, refuse to remain at work because 
the employer continues to deal with another employer against whom 
the workers have a grievance. This boycott is much like the sympa- 
thetic strike and follows the same principles. Such a boycott is not 
morally justifiable unless there is some moral unity existing between 
the just and the unjust employers. 

The lockout is the strike in reverse. It is not a means used by the 
employces to gain a just contract, but a means used by the employer 
against the employees to gain a just contract. The employer, because 
of a dispute with the workers, closes shop and throws the employees 
out of wo. k. The morality of such a procedure must be judged on the 
same basis as the strike proper is judged. If all the requisite condi- 
tions necessary to justify a strike are fulfilled, then the lockout can 
be justified. But rarely will the good to be achieved be commensu- 
tate with the inevitable evils. 


Conclusion 


We have discussed some of the more important contracts by 
which men, in accord with their social nature, acquire private own- 
ership. There are many more that are permitted both by natural as 
well as by positive law. The fundamental notion underlying all con- 
tracts is that man has a right, as a reasonable determination of the 
natural law, to private ownership, and that commutative justice re- 
quires that equality be observed in an exchange of goods. 

Since we have been so insistent on the rights of the buyer and 
the worker, we must recognize that the seller and the employer have 
Certain rights too. They are entitled to honest and good service from 
the worker, Employer associations are morally justifiable if they have 
800d ends and use just means. Since employers and sellers take the 
Tesponsibility for the control of business and industry they should 
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be permitted the authority to manage their own business, within 
the limits of reason. 

In a noncommunistic economy, some margin of profit must be 
left to the owner of a business. Workers should not expect that all 
profits from a good year be distributed, for it is necessary to use such 
profits to maintain decent wages over a bad period. Bonuses and 
other plans for the distribution of excess profits should be governed 
by distributive justice. Government taxation of excess profits is a 
reasonable and morally justifiable device. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


‘THE FAMILY 


Introduction 


Up to the present our only concern has been the individual man, 
with his rights and duties. It is true that when we considered man’s 
tights to life and property we touched upon man’s relations to his 
fellow men, including those in communist and socialist systems, 
but only to explain the individual’s rights. Man is also a member of 
society. He lives and always has lived in society. Because society is 
so intimately related to man, because man lives and and has lived 
his human life, his moral life, in the context of society, there are 
several aspects of society in which we should be interested as students 
of ethics: its nature, its causes, and its naturalness. A few words will 
have to suffice in answer to these questions, though books have been 
written about them, Moreover, these words are meant to be only an 
introduction to the two most important societies that deserve and are 
receiving exhaustive treatment in contemporary education—family 
and civil society. 


The Nature of Society 


The nature or definition of society is readily seen and agreed 
upon by all. Its essential parts can be broken down into the fol- 
lowing clements: A plurality, whether it be two or more persons is 
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required, because no one person is a society. It must also be endur- 
ing, not necessarily perpetual, because a single act of working to- 
gether, such as farmers harvesting a crop, is not a society. Moreover, 
a society is for the purpose of attaining some good that the individ- 
ual members cannot obtain singly. Its purpose is a common good, 
not only because it is the object of the striving of many, but also be- 
cause it is for many, and is to be enjoyed by many in common. 
Again, it is not a hiving of bees, nor a herding of cattle, but a moral 
union, a union of intellects and wills, a thinking and willing to- 
gether so that a common good may be obtained. Finally, being what 
they are, with their differences of opinion about nearly every prac- 
tical matter, with their initial enthusiasms for a project gradually 
lapsing into inactivity, men do not have a constant, efficient coop- 
erative movement toward a common good unless there be the 
moral power to direct and compel continuous cooperation; hence 
authority is required. 

Consequently we define society as an enduring moral union of 
a number of persons obligated under authority to cooperate for a 
common good. A society, then, is a unity, but it is not one with the 
unity of a substance, nor of an organism, but with the unity of a 
group of human beings reasonably cooperating with one another. 
As a result it is regarded as possessing rights and duties similar to 
those of an individual. Hence it is called a moral person, An ex- 
amination of the four causes of society will help to clarify the mean- 
ing: 


The material cause is the human beings who enter into socicty. 
Because it is a moral union only rational beings can form society. 

The formal cause is the moral bond that arises from the com- 
mon purpose and action. ‘The moral bond existing, for example, 
among members of a debating society would be different from that 
of the Knights of Columbus. The difference arises from the com- 
mon purpose, the final cause. 

The final cause is the purpose, the good sought by the mem- 
bers. Different societies have different final causes. i 

The efficient cause is the one who puts the form on the matter, 
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the one who brings the moral union among the members. ‘This may 
be what we know as a founder or even the members themselves. 


Society Is Natural to Man 


Except for the ideas advanced by some political theorists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the traditional opinion is that 
man is naturally social, that is, he is prompted to form society by 
the inclinations and demands of his rational nature. This view is 
implicit in Plato and is expressly stated by Aristotle's famous words: 
“Tt is evident that the state is a creation of nature and that man is 
by nature a political animal.” (Politics i, 2, 1253a 2) 

It is, of course, true that an adult may isolate himself or herself 
from society and live alone. Society can get along without these few 
who renounce its benefits and burdens, but if all adults did this 
there would be no human growth of any kind, even of the next gen- 
eration. However, there is no reason why some should not lead soli- 
tary lives in order to avoid the temptations of the world and to con- 
centrate on their soul’s salvation by leading a life of contemplation 
as hermits, especially if they are impelled to do so by natural as well 
as supernatural motives. But this life is not only impractical but 
impossible for men in general. 

Moreover, people who withdraw from society have had the ben- 
cfits of society, because they had to be bom, and when they were 
young human beings, like all children, they needed the care of their 
parents and the help that civil society gave to them for many years. 
There are many reasons why society is natural and necessary for man, 
but they can be reduced to the following general propositions: Chil- 
dren require the help of others, and others have the desire and need 
to help them for many years; men spontaneously seek the company 
of other men and shrink from solitude; the power of speech to com- 
Municate ideas could not be exercised outside society; the physical, 
intellectual, and moral development required, if man is to live well 
—live a full, well-rounded life—is impossible without society. 
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The reasons for the naturalness of society for man is expressed 
by St. Thomas as follows: 


It must be noted that because man is naturally a social animal, inasmuch 
as he needs many things for his life which he cannot obtain for himself 
by himself, then man is naturally a part of some group through which he 
secures help for himself for living well. There are two reasons why he 
needs help. First, for those things which are necessary for life, without 
which the present life cannot be lived; the family, of which he is a part, 
gives him help for these. For each man owes his life, nourishment and 
education to his parents. Likewise, the individual members of the family 
help each other to the necessities of life. 

Man is helped in another way, by the social group of which he is a 
member, in regard to the complete fullness of life, that is, that he might 
not only live but live well, having all the things which are needed for a 
well-rounded life. Wherefore, the civic group of which he is a part helps 
man, not only in regard to bodily things—for there are many things pro- 
duced by the state which one family group could not provide—but also 
in regard to moral matters, inasmuch as through public power undis- 
ciplined youths, whose parental correction is ineffectual, are compelled 
by fear of punishment. 

It must also be noted that this whole which is a civic group, or a 
domestic family, pe only the unity of order; hence it is not a 
numerical unity. Therefore, a part of this whole can have an operation 
which is not the operation of the whole, just as a soldier in an Army has 
an operation which is not that of the whole army. Nevertheless the 
whole does have an operation which is not proper to any one of its parts 
but to the whole, as an attack is the operation of the whole army, and 
the rowing of a boat is the operation of the group of oarsmen. (In I 
Ethic, lect. 1, nn. 4-5) 


The Common Good 


The common good expresses the final cause, the purpose of any 
society. It is the common good of all, not the individual good as 
such, for which society exists. However, society is to help the individ- 
ual attain a good that he is unable to gain by his own efforts. ‘The 
concept of the common good is not a simple idea, and we should 
examine it. 

The common good is not the sum of all private goods of all the 
members of society; it is not a good distinct from the good of the in- 
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dividual members. It is, rather, a good that is at the same time a 
good of the whole group and of each person of the group. The totali- 
tarians and collectivists are of the opinion that the common good is 
an entity over and above the members, who have no rights that take 
precedence over the good of society. This is wrong, because al- 
though man is a part of the social group and as such his social good 
is subordinated to the good of the social whole, he is also a person, 
and as such is incomparably greater than any society, with rights and 
obligations to pursue his personal good. The individualists, on the 
other hand, claim that the individual is all-important, that society 
has no right to interfere in any way with his individual good, that 
the common good is the sum of individual goods. This, too, is 
wrong, because society is needed by men so that they can gain what 
is necessary for themselves by cooperative activity what they can- 
not gain by individual activity. An adequate view of the common 
good is found between collectivism and excessive individualism. It is 
a condition, achieved by the interaction of many cooperators, in 
which each has the continuous and enduring opportunity to live the 
best human life of which he is capable. 

Consequently, the members of society must pursue and partici- 
pate in the common good in order that each may obtain what is 
necessary for him to live the full, good life. Society and the common 
good, then, are means to the individual good. Man must, as a mem- 
ber of society, subordinate himself to the good of society in order to 
gain his own individual good. An apparent paradox. But it is re- 
solved by remembering that society is equipped to promote man’s 
real good and that there is never a conflict between a society's real 
good and the real good of the individual member. That which pro- 
motes the real good of society must promote the good of the indi- 
vidual because man is by nature a person who can freely order him- 
self to his ultimate end in a complete way only by being a member 
of society, 
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Kinds of Society 


There are several kinds of society. It is necessary for further study 
that we define six. Human societies may be either natural or conven- 
tional. A natural society is one whose nature and specific purpose are 
determined by the natural law, and whose existence is necessary inas- 
much as man, without that society, is morally unable to attain his 
end, Without the natural society man cannot obtain all those phys- 
ical, spiritual, sensible, intellectual and moral goods and aids he 
needs if he is to live a life befitting his personal dignity as a moral 
agent. The state and family are natural societies. A conventional so- 
ciety is one whose nature and end are determined by the free will 
of its members. It comes into existence through the free agreement 
of its members. Examples are a labor union, a bridge club. 

Other divisions of society are the public and private societies. 
A public society results from men’s uniting to form a state of some 
type. A private society results from men’s uniting to accomplish 
some good that is their own and not a common good. 

Finally, society is divided into the perfect and the imperfect. A 
perfect society is not subordinate in its own order, to any other so- 
ciety, and possesses in itself all the means necessary to attain its end. 
Such is the state. An imperfect society is subordinate to another, and 


lacks within itself the necessary means to reach its end. Such is the 
family. 


Purpose and Naturalness of Marital Society 


Continuing our discussion of the meaning of society and the 
data given by experience, the first natural society we find among 
men is domestic society. It is clear that man and woman are fitted 
by nature to form a moral union because physiologically they have 
not only the faculties for the procreation of children but the strong 
impulse to use them; moreover, psychologically men and women are 
the natural complements of one another, Everywhere they are at- 
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tracted to this union and see in it a natural foundation upon which 
to build their happiness. Aristotle recognized the naturalness of such 
a union. His words are worth quoting because they contain an in- 
tellectual insight, free from all emotional sentimentality, into the re- 
quirements of human nature: 


Between man and wife friendship seems to exist by nature; for man is 
naturally inclined to form couples; even more than to form cities, inas- 
much as the household is earlier and more necessary than the city, and 
reproduction is more common to man with the animals (than forming 
cities is common to them). With the other animals the union extends 
only to this point, but human beings live together not only for the 
sake of reproduction but also for the various purposes of life; from the 
start the Saipan are divided, and those of man and woman are dif- 
ferent; so they help each other by throwing their peculiar gifts into the 
common stock. It is for these reasons that both utility and pleasure seem 
to be found in this kind of friendship. But this friendship may be based 
also on virtue, if the parties are good; for each has its own virtue and 
they will delight in the fact. The children seem to be a bond of union 
(which is the reason why childless people part more easily); for children 
are a common good to both and what is common holds them together. 
(Nich. Ethics viii, 12, 1162a, 16, 28) 


This passage is loaded with calm and reasonable appreciation of 
human nature and its demands of man and woman. St. Thomas rea- 
sons in much the same way, but because his view of domestic society 
is a little more expanded, based as it is on this Aristotelian passage, 
we can profit by quoting St. Thomas: 


That is said to be natural to which nature inclines, although it comes to 
pass through the intervention of the free will; thus acts of virtue and the 
virtues themselves are called natural; and in this way matrimony is natural 
because reason inclines thereto in two ways. First, in relation to the 
principal end of matrimony, namely the pool of the offspring. For na- 
ture intends not only the begetting of offspring, but also its education 
and development until it reaches the perfect state of man as man, and 
that is the state of virtue. Hence, according to the spewing (Nich. 
Eth, viii, 12) we derive three things from our parents, namely existence, 
nourishment, and education. Now a child cannot be brought up and 
instructed unless it have certain and definite parents, and this would not 
be the case unless there were a tie between the man and a definite 
woman, and it is in this way that matrimony consists. Secondly, in rela- 
tion to the secondary end of matrimony, which is the mutual services 
which married persons render one another in household matters. For just 
as natural reason dictates that men should live together, since one is not 
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self-sufficient in all things concerning life, for which reason man is 
described as being naturally inclined to political society, so too among 
those works that are necessary for human life some are becoming to 
men, others to women. Wherefore nature demands a society of man 
and woman which is matrimony. (S.T. II, Supp. q. 41, a.1) 


Both Aristotle and St. Thomas are expressing the purpose of 
nature in making human beings man and woman. To discover the 
demands of the natural law regarding domestic society we can do no 
more than repeat what they have said in the following points: 


The primary purpose of marriage is the procreation and eduica- 
tion of the offspring. This point needs to be emphasized, because 
many people do not seem to know that marriage is not primarily for 
the good of husband and wife but for the children. Every living spe- 
cies tends to conserve itself. Since nature has given man and woman 
the faculties for reproduction, the inclination, and desire for each 
other, nature must intend that the reproduction of children occur by 
the union of the sexes. Hence the primary intention of nature in 
establishing the sexes is the child. There is a secondary end of mar- 
riage. This is the mutual love and assistance of husband and wife, 
but even these are helpful in begetting and rearing the children. 
(S.T. IMI, 29, 2c) 

It is necessary that the offspring be cared for. Naturally this 
obligation rests with the parents, because just as they are responsible 
for the child’s existence, so they are responsible for its care and wel- 
fare. Moreover, because of instincts and motives of love based on ties 
of blood and the image of themselves they see in their children, pat- 
ents are best suited to care for their own children until the children 
are ready for adult living. 

The duty of caring for the child belongs to both parents be- 
cause both are the causes of the child’s existence. This duty is satis- 
fied only when the offspring is physically, intellectually, and morally 
capable of a proper human living. Naturally, mother and father, 
woman and man, have different physical and psychological capacities 
that are mutually complementary, and the influence of both parents 


is required for the proper development of the child, (S.T. ILII, 154, 
2c) 
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Marital Society Is Indissoluble 


Because the primary end of marriage is the begetting and rear- 
of children, by natural law marriage must be perpetual, that is, it 
nnot be dissolved except by the death of one or the other of the 
irtners. Again, from his observation of human nature as he finds it, 
. Thomas gives several reasons why marriage is perpetual: 


Possessions are for the purpose of living well on this earth. Par- 
‘ents, who see the image of themselves in their children, acquire pos- 
ons not only for themselves, but in order that they may be 
handed on to their children, must remain together until death. Chil- 
dren are the natural heirs of the family property, which should be kept 
‘intact until by the parents’ death it passes to them. 
It is natural for parents to be solicitous about their children. If 
marriage could be broken by either husband or wife, it would be 
i impossible to know whose children belong to whom, and so to sat- 
‘isfy this natural solicitude about their children parents must remain 
united in marriage. It may also be added that since by the natural 
Jaw marriage must last until the children are fully able to live an 
adult life of their own, and since one child normally takes about 
twenty years, marriage must last at least this long. But if parents 
Must live together for twenty years, other children are to be ex- 
pected as a result of parents seeking the secondary ends of marriage. 
Hence marriage must last about twenty years after the birth of the 
youngest child. The woman is capable of bearing children until she 
is forty-five, It is not illogical, then, to conclude that marriage should 
last until the husband and wife are sixty or more years old. Shall 
those who are of this age and have lived these many years, develop- 
ing mutal love and assistance, wish for a separation from each other? 
} Because husband and wife exchange mutual rights over their 
bodies as well as their love they have an equality between them that 


Tearing their offspring. It would be an offense against this equality 
for a husband to leave his wife—who has given to him her youth, 
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beauty, and fertility—when she had probably lost her attractiveness. 
On the other hand, the father is the natural head of the family, not 
only because of his size and strength, but also because he is the 
provider, the protector, and the representative of the family unit. It 
would, then, be an act of insubordination for a wife to leave her hus- 
band, as it would be an arbitrary denial of equality for a husband to 
leave his wife. Finally, because husband and wife are united in the 
most intimate love possible for human beings, not only in the act of 
procreation, but also in the mutual help and assistance of mairied 
life, it is impossible that such love be shared by more than two human 
beings. 

Procreation is the only biological action that pertains, not to 
the good of the individual, but to the common good of the human 
species. The exercise of the faculties of reproduction should not, 
then, be left to personal whims, but should be regulated by those 
who have charge of the common good, namely, the church and the 
state. Because the permanency of marriage is so intimately identified 
with sociomoral conditions of civil society, civil legislators should see 
to it that the marriage bond is indissoluble. If the state, for any rea- 
son, permits the marriage bonds to be broken and allows husband 
and wife to remarry, countless social and moral evils occur: unhappi- 
ness and neglect of children, quarrels over property, unreasonable 
sexual indulgence, adultery, refusal to foster love between husband 
and wife to advance marital companionship and cooperation. (C.G. 
III, 123) Because the reasonable understanding of human nature, 
which is natural law, demands that marital society be perpetual, the 
marriage contract cannot be dissolved either by those who volun- 
tarily enter into it or by the authority of the state. “The form of 
matrimony consists in an inseparable union of souls, by which hus- 
band and wife are indivisibly bound to be faithful to each other.” 
(S.T. III, 29, 2c) 
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Marital Society Is Monogamous 


A marital society that is made up of one man and one woman 
is monogamous. Marriage to two husbands or wives at the same time 
is bigamy. Marriage to a plurality at the same time of more than 
two is polygamy. More specifically, polygamy means plurality of wives; 
polyandry means plurality of husbands. 

There are several reasons why marriage should be monogamous. 
But let us first note that although polygamy does not place any 
hindrances to the birth of children, it does prevent the perfect real- 
ization of the primary purpose of marriage, which is the upbringing 
as well as the procreation of children. Polyandry, on the other hand, 
is opposed to the procreation of children. But while this difference 
may be true about the primary purpose of marriage, both these 
kinds of marriage are utterly opposed to the secondary purposes of 
marital society. And since these purposes are so intimately connected 
with and necessary for the primary purposes, the impossibility of 
achieving these purposes will necessarily involve the impossibility of 
attaining the primary purpose of marriage. This will become clear as 
the reasons for monogamous marriage are enumerated: 


Among all the animals each desires to enjoy food by itself. A 
fight always results if one animal prevents another from such indi- 
vidual enjoyment. The same is true in sexual reproduction. Fights oc- 
cur among brute animals if a plurality of males try to have sexual 
access to one female, or the converse. The same may be said of ra- 
tional animals and the act of generation, particularly when there 
is a desire to determine the identity of one’s own offspring. This 
would be especially difficult, if not impossible, in polyandry. 

Among the higher animals, whose young require a period of 
care from both parents after birth, there is an instinct for monog- 
amy. Since the desire to know for certain who are their offspring is 
the natural instinct of human parents in their care of children, mar- 
riage must be between one man and one woman. 

Marital society is founded upon a mutual love of equality 
whereby husband and wife freely associate and cooperate with each 
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other. Such freedom is taken away when there is a plurality of hus- 
bands or wives. Moreover, there can be no equality between hus- 
band and wife when she is only one among several. The position of 
a wife has always been little more than that of a slave where polyg- 
amy exists. Superhuman ingenuity is required of a man or a woman 
to be perfectly fair to a plurality of wives or husbands. (C.G. III, 124) 


There are, indeed, other arguments why marriage must be a 
monogamous union, but underlying all is the equality of love that 
must be present in husband and wife if nature’s purpose of marriage 
is to be achieved. In making man and woman, nature primarily 
intended the preservation of the human race. This purpose can be 
attained in a reasonable manner only by the free consent of man 
and woman to cooperate not only in bringing children into exist- 
ence, but in caring for them, protecting them, and giving them 
reasonable opportunities to develop their physical, intellectual, and 
moral capacities so that they may grow into responsible adulthood. 
Such constant and long lasting cooperation is impossible without a 
mutual love founded upon the recognition of the equality of hus- 
band and wife. Because marriage demands this equality of love, rea- 
son and nature require that the marriage bond be perpetual and that 
it exist between only one man and one woman. 


Marriage Is a Contract 


No one, of course, is born married. Neither, generally speaking, 
is anyone obliged to be married. Nature does not select the partners 
for marriage. There must be something that determines whether one 
shall marry, and whom one shall marry. The free consent of the 
partners determines these, and they make these determinations by 
the marriage contract. The marriage contract is a bilateral, onerous 
contract, by which a man and a woman transfer to each other the 
right to the generative act. 

Marriage is a free contract inasmuch as one may marry or not, 
but the essential conditions are laid down by nature, by natural law. 
We know what these conditions are from the purpose of marital 
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‘society. The man who enters this contract transfers to a woman the 
exclusive and permanent right to use his body for acts proper to pro- 
create children. By acceptance of this right, the woman becomes the 
wife of the man. Similarly, the woman transfers to the man the 
exclusive and permanent right to use her body for acts proper to pro- 
create children. By acceptance of the right, the man becomes the 
husband of the woman. 
That this is the essential condition or object of the matrimonial 
contract follows from the primary end of marriage. The rights of co- 
habitation, of mutual love, of a certain community of goods, of the 
wife to protection and support, and of the husband to obedience are 
necessary consequences of this essential. Cohabitation pertains not to 
the essence but to the integrity of matrimony; mutual love is the 
practical condition requisite for the happy outcome of the marriage; 
a community of goods is a condition necessary for the reasonable 
Dearing of the obligations of matrimony. 
Positive law, too, may specify conditions for the marriage con- 
tract. The positive laws of civil society may not only clarify the 
conditions under which the natural law disqualifies a person from en- 
tering into marriage, but may also determine that there are other con- 
-ditions wherein matrimony would be harmful to the social good. Since 
matrimony affects the common good in so many ways, and since the 
natural law is not sufficiently explicit regarding all possible contin- 
gencies, there is need of positive legislation to establish, as neces- 
sary, impediments and laws that will secure the good of marriage. 
Although the natural matrimonial contract is not an explicit act 
of religion, it has a naturally sacred and religious character. The 
Matrimonial contract is especially related to God because its ultimate 
end is the procreation of rational beings wherein God concurs in a 
Very special way by the creation of spiritual souls. It initiates married 
life whose purpose is the increase of immortal beings, destined for 
_ eternal beatitude, who will contribute to God’s external glory. More- 
ver, we know from revelation that the contract between baptized 
Persons has been elevated by Christ to the dignity of a sacrament 
and thus it becomes an explicit act of supernatural religion. Be- 
-Cause the marriage contract is so intimately connected with religion, 
the church, too, may legislate for it. 
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Obligations of Domestic Society 


As a consequence of our discussion of marital society we can, 
first of all, define it as a natural, perpetual, and moral union of a 
man and woman for the purpose of procreating and rearing chil- 
dren in a manner worthy of human beings, and for the purpose of 
mutual love and help of husband and wife. 

It follows, too, that each spouse, because of the contractual 
agreement, has equal rights in the exercise of the marital act. Though 
the man is the head of the family, in his right he has no priority 
over the wife. Nor has the wife over the husband, even though the 
actual burden of childbearing devolves upon her. Neither is subor- 
dinate to the other. Fach is bound to accede to the other’s serious 
request for marital relations, so that refusal constitutes a grave vio- 
lation of justice. Sexual intercourse between husband and wife is 
good, wholesome, and praiseworthy in itself. Yet like other naturally 
good acts, it can become immoral by reason of the circumstances. 
One such improper circumstance is artificial birth control. This may 
be defined as the attempt to use artificial means to prevent concep- 
tion from resulting from the marital act. There are many means 
that can be used, but the purpose of all such measures is to make it 
possible for individuals to enjoy the pleasure of sexual intercourse 
without exposing themselves to the risk of suffering any of the in- 
conveniences that may result from the conception and birth of chil- 
dren. Artificial birth control is of its very nature evil, for it consists 
of performing a natural act and at the same time attempting to de- 
stroy the natural effect of that act. For this reason it is a practice op- 
posed to nature. It is evil because it perverts the natural faculty and 
is against the primary end of marriage. Eugenic, social, or economic 
arguments in defense of such birth control are not valid: evil means 
can never be used even for a good end. Abstinence from the marital 
act is always permissible provided there is mutual consent. (S.T. 
Supp. 64, 1-7) 

It also follows that nature demands that sex activity be re 
stricted to those who are married. Because the faculties of reproduc- 
tion are given to man and woman for the purpose of perpetuating 
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the human race, and because this can be reasonably secured only in 
the marriage state, no use or enjoyment of the sexual powers is 
morally permitted except in marriage. Fornication, which is promis- 
cuous sexual relations between two unmarried persons, is immoral 
because it makes reasonable care of offspring impossible. Adultery, 
which is sexual relations between two persons, one of whom at least 
is married to a third party, adds to the evil fornication an act of 
commutative injustice to the third party. Obviously, it is a breaking 
up of the mutual trust between the married partners. (S.T. ILII, 154, 
2, 8) 

Other obligations rest upon the members of marital society. 
Many of them pertain to the husband's and wife’s duty to achieve 
the secondary end of marriage. Though these obligations are directly 
concerned with the secondary end, they are extremely important for 
accomplishing the primary end of marriage and for making family 
life a means of earthly happiness. There should exist between hus- 
band and wife, as far as it is humanly possible, the attitudes of mu- 
tual understanding, self-sacrifice, thoughtfulness, forbearance, and 
honesty. Because the husband is the provider he should see to it that 
he supplies his wife, himself, and their children with what they rea- 
sonably require to satisfy their bodily, recreational, moral, and intel- 
lectual needs. The wife, on her part, should be ready to understand 
and encourage her husband in his business or professional ambi- 
tions, to manage the household finances prudently, to do her large 
share in caring for the training and education of the children, and to 
make the house a home, a center of happiness. 

The children, too, have their obligations as members of the 
family unit. These obligations may all be comprised in the virtue 
of filial piety, by which children give their parents and relatives loy- 
alty, trust, and respect. As St. Thomas points out, although children 
have no obligation in strict justice to their parents for all they have 
received from them, yet they do have an obligation to visit and care 
for their parents when they are sick and to support them when they 
are in need, as is reasonably required. (S.T. IMI, 101, 2c) 
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Conclusion 


Because man, in his pursuit of his ultimate happiness, cannot — 
secure by himself all the means of developing his capacities whereby 
he can advance toward this goal, he knows that he has the aptitude 
for associating with other men in order to acquire in a reasonable 
way all he needs in this regard, and that he ought to do so. He needs 
not only his human nature and his natural potentialities or powers, 
but also those conditions or opportunities and aids in and by which 
these may be exercised in a human way. He needs a common good, 
which consists, negatively, in order, a maintenance of peace and op- 
portunities for development; and positively, in communion, in giv- 
ing to others and receiving from them resources and aids devised by 
human ingenuity that as individuals men would not possess. Man, 
in other words, needs society. 

If any group has the right to call itself a society, it is the family 
unit. It is, at least by a priority of logic if not of time, man’s first 
needed society. Man must first be brought into existence before he 
can move toward his ultimate goal. But because of his physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral needs it is not sufficient that man’s parents co- 
operate only in the physical act of reproduction, but in a union of 
mind and heart that is both exclusive and perpetual. The reasonable 
good of the offspring, of husband and wife, of ecclesiastical and civil 
society requires this. Domestic society, then, is the first natural and 
perpetual society that is required by man’s nature, by natural law. It 
is because of the existence of this society that any other earthly soci- 
ety can exist. It is true that in comparison with civil society, do- 
mestic society is imperfect inasmuch as the family unit cannot sup- 
ply all that is necessary for the perfect good life of man on earth; but 
unless the family unit exists there is no need for the more perfect 
society, civil society. Domestic society, then, is the natural unit of 
civil society and the better this unit, the better the civil society of 
which it is a part. Consequently, civil society has a primary obliga- — 
tion to afford the parents the opportunities and means to fulfill their 
obligations to each other and to their offspring. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE STATE 


Introduction 


We have seen that the family is a natural society. By recognizing the 
natural inclinations and needs of nature and by reasonably satisfying 
these, man and woman not only bring children into life, but with 
their children work for a common good, that is, for securing condi- 
tions in which each member of the family can have the opportunity 
for the interchanging of those human goods—physical, mental, and 
moral—by which each develops in a manner befitting his human dig- 
nity. But the opportunity for such development is necessarily re- 
stricted in family life. Left to itself a family could provide little more 
for itself than the bare necessities of life. Social relations with other 
families are required for a more complete life. Civil society, or the 
State, is the union of families for the purpose of living in a more 
Complete manner, 


The State Is a Natural Society 


Aristotle, always the realist, by observing history shows how by 
natural growth, the family—parents, children, servants, dependents, 
and blood relations all dwelling under one family head—expanded 
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into the village, the village into the clan, the clan into a tribe, the 
tribe into a state—the ultimate unit of community life. This gradual — 
growth was not due to a preconceived end, but as various needs of 
the expanding group arose and as men perceived the reasonable 
solutions to these needs, the state arose. The appearance of the state 
was spontaneous, but it was guided by reason as a result of men’s 
recognizing their needs and inclinations for a more perfect life. This 
evolution from the family to the state was not accomplished by 
blind, brute instinct, but by an understanding of human nature's 
potentialities and needs; by the power of speech by which men 
could communicate to each other their thoughts, needs, and aspira- 
tions for the better life for themselves and for each other; and by the 
will to cooperate to secure this life. 

Aristotle, then, thought that the state was a requirement of hu- 
man nature. First, gifted as he is with reason, man recognizes that — 
the aptitudes and needs of human nature are only incompletely ful- 
filled by family life, and a more complete and perfect life is possi- 
ble and required by nature. Second, because he has reason, man — 
can distinguish between good and evil, between justice and injus- 
tice, and can know what will contribute to his physical, mental, and 
moral needs for the more perfect life. Third, man has the power of 
speech by which he can communicate and reasonably cooperate with 
others in securing this kind of life. The state, then, is natural to 
man. It is so natural that if there is anyone who is so self-sufficient 
that he does not need the state, he is not a man but a god or a _ 
beast. Aristotle’s words are worth reading: 


Anyone who considers things in their first growth and origin, whether a 
state or anything else, will obtain the clearest view of them. In the first 
place there must be a union of those who cannot exist without each other; 
namely, of male and female, that the race may continue . . . and of 
natural ruler and subject, that both may be preserved. . . . 

Out of these two relationships between man and woman, master 
and slave, the first thing to arise is the family. . . . The family is an 
association established by nature for the supply of men’s everyday wants. 
. . . But when several families are united, and the association aims at 
something more than the supply of daily needs, the first society to be 
formed is the village. And the most natural form of the village appears to 
ae of a colony from the family, composed of children an grand- 
children. . . . 
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When several villages are united in a single complete community, 
large enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficient, the state comes into 
existence, originating in the bare needs of life, and continuing in exist- 
ence for the sake of a good life. And therefore, if the earlier forms of 
society are natural, so is the state, for it is the end of them, and the 
nature of a thing is its end. For what each thing is when fully developed, 
we call its nature, whether we are speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. 
Besides, the final cause and end of a thing is the best, and to be self- 
sufficing is the end and the best. 

Hence it is evident that the state is a creature of nature, and that 
man is by nature a political animal. . . . Now, that man is more of a 
political animal than bees or any other gregarious animals is evident. 
Nature, as we often say, makes nothing in vain, and man is the only ani- 
mal whom she has endowed with the gift of speech. . . . And it is 
characteristic of man that he alone has any sense of good and evil, of just 
and unjust, and the like, and the association of living beings who have 
this sense makes a family and a state. 

Further, the state is by nature clearly prior to the family and to the 
individual, since the whole is of necessity prior to the part. . . . The 
proof that the state is a creation of nature and prior to the individual is 
that the individual, when isolated, is not self-sufficient; and therefore he 
is like a part in relation to the whole. But he who is unable to live in so- 
ciety, or who has no need because he is sufficient for himself, must be 
cither a beast or a god; he is no part of a state. (Politics 1,2) 


Although St. Thomas, enlightened as he was with the truths of 
theology or divine revelation, does not agree wholly with all that 
Aristotle says about the state being the most perfect society and the 
individual’s part in securing the state’s end, he does agree with Aris- 
totle about the state’s being a requirement or demand of human 
nature. St. Thomas’s reasoning is that the end of man is self- 
development, self-perfection, but that without the state it is impos- 
sible for man adequately to develop his physical, mental, or moral 
nature, Neither the individual nor the family can supply all the tem- 
poral goods necessary for the complete development of the human 
person. Assistance from a society, which has greater potentialities 
than the family, is required to provide man with all these things. 
Although the following quotation from St. Thomas was included in 
the last chapter with reference to society’s being natural to man, it 
will bear repeating to show St. ‘Thomas's opinion about the state as a 
natural institution: 


Man is helped in another way, by the social group of which he is a mem- 
er, in vena to the completa fullness of life, that is, that he might not 
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only live but live well, having all the things which are needed for a well- 
rounded life. Wherefore, the civic group of which he is a part helps man, 
not only in regard to bodily things—for there are many t ings produced 
by the state which one family group could not provide—but also in re- 
gard to moral matters. (In I Ethic. lect. 1, n. 4) 


That man is obligated by nature to be part of the state follows, 
St. Thomas believes, from the fact that man has the power of 


speech: 


Language is a property of man alone, because in comparison with other 
beings, it is the privilege of man to have knowledge of good and evil, 
of the just and unjust. As, therefore, language is due to man by nature 
and has, as its natural end, that man may live in community for good 
or evil, it must be concluded, since nature does not produce anything 
for nothing, that man, impelled by nature, shall live in community. 
(In I Pol. lect. 1, n. 30) 


Or, again, St. Thomas sums up his opinion about the natural- 
ness of the state in these words: 


It is natural for man, more than for any other animal, to be a social and 
political animal, to live in a group. (On Kingship i, chap. 1, n. 4) 


Not only is the state a natural society; it is a perfect society 
(S.T. MI, go, 2c; ad 3) constituted for the attainment of temporal 
perfection of life. We have defined a perfect society as one that is 
not subordinated, in its own order, to any other society, and that 
contains within itself all the means to attain its end. The individual 
and the family are unable to provide all those things that are neces- 
sary for man to secure his proper physical, mental, and moral perfec- 
tion in this world. The state, however, is a self-sufficient society that 
can make these goods available to all its members. It can establish 
the unity and order that are, as we shall see, for the well-being of all 
citizens. It has at its disposal the means to secure unity and order that 
are beyond the abilities of individuals and the families. It possesses 
the authority to establish laws, to sanction their observance, and to 
adjudicate all matters of this kind. 
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Phe State as a Conventional Society 


In the view of St. Thomas, who follows Aristotle in this matter, 
the state is a natural society as the family is a natural society, and 
the state is a natural outgrowth of the family. We must be clear 
about this. A natural society, as we have defined it, is one whose na- 
ture and specific purpose are determined by the natural law, and 
whose existence is necessary inasmuch as man without natural so- 
ciety is morally unable to attain his end. Although the existence of 
familial society is due, as we have said, to the free consent of the 
“spouses, nevertheless, nature not only inclines men and women to 
‘establish such a society but also defines its nature and purpose. The 
“same is true of the state. Men freely bring the state into existence be- 
cause reason dictates that it is the means with which to secure the 
“complete perfection they desire, and that can only be attained in an 
imperfect manner in family life. However, it is nature that inclines 
men to establish the state and determines its nature and purpose. 

Contrary to this opinion is that of the contractualist, who con- 
tend that the state is a free, conventional society, and that it has its 
origin in what is known as the “social contract.” Although it is im- 
possible to give a complete presentation of these opinions here, we 
“can give their bare essentials. Contractualists agree in holding that 
the state is a conventional society, that is, one whose nature and 
| Purpose are not determined by nature but by the free will of its 
members, They differ in how the state has arisen. The two chief ex- 
ponents of this theory are Hobbes and Rousseau. 


Tuomas nosres (1588-1679) 


In The Leviathan Hobbes expounds his view that we summa- 
Tize. Man, in his original condition—the “state of nature” (a primi- 
_ tive condition prior to any social organization )—was anti-social. His 

condition was lawless in the extreme, and characterized by continual 
- strife and warfare: “such a war as is of every man against every man.” 
(The Leviathan, 13) In the “state of nature” moral rights did not 
exist. Man was merely an animal without right or duty and without 
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obligation to anyone. There was an absence of all morality: “the s 
notion of right and wrong, justice and injustice have there no place.” 
(Ibid.) 

To explain the transition of man from his primitive state of na- 
ture to organized society Hobbes gives a new and strange meaning 
to the concepts of “natural right” and “natural law.” For him natu- 
tal right signifies “the liberty possessed by every man to do what 
seems best for the preservation of his existence.” (Ibid., chap. 16) 
Natural law, on the other hand, is a restraint on liberty. It is an im- 
pulse prohibiting any act unfavorable to self-preservation. By natural 
right man has a claim to whatever will satisfy any of his desires; 
by natural law he is forced to renounce some part of his claims for 
the more certain realization of the rest. 

Men are impelled to institute civil society in order to preserve 
themselves from mutual injury. Hence man made the social con- 
tract by which each individual hands over all his liberties or natural 
tights to some authority on the condition that all individuals do the 
same. Hobbes thus expresses the contract: “I authorize and give up 
my tight of governing myself, to this man, or this assembly of men, 
on condition that you give up your right to him, and authorize all his 
actions in like manner. This is the generation of the great Leviathan, 
or rather, to speak more teverently, of that mortal god, to which we 
owe, under the immortal God, our peace and defense.” (Ibid. 
chap. 17) In this way men created authority. The power of authority 
is the aggregate of the powers of the individuals. In obeying the ruler 
the subject really obeys himself as existent in the authority. 

Since man’s nature remains, even in society, essentially anti- 
social, authority, in order to preserve peace, must be absolute and 
irrevocable. The transference of individual rights is complete and ab- 
solute. The will of authority is the supreme arbiter of right and 
wrong. In enumerating the diseases of any state, Hobbes includes 
“the poison of seditious doctrines, whereof one is that every private 
man is judge of good and evil actions. . . . Another doctrine re- 
pugnant to civil society is that whatever a man does against his con- 
science is sin, and it depends on the presumption of making him- 
self the judge of good and evil. The civil law is the public conscience.” 
(Ibid., chap. 29) 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) 


Rousseau borrowed the idea of the social contract from Hobbes 
and popularized it. He explained it, as did Hobbes, as an artificial 
instrument of human association created by formal agreement of in- 
dividual men, whence arose the state and civil authority. His reason 
for this conclusion, however, differs from that of Hobbes. Hobbes 
arrives at the social contract because he is obsessed by the brutish 
selfishness of men. Rousseau, however, reaches it because he sees in 
it the only answer to this difficulty: man must finally associate with 
other men in society, but how can he do this and still retain his lib- 
erty? “The problem,” he says, “is to find some form of association 
which will defend and protect with the whole common force the 
person and goods of each associate, and in which each, while unit- 
ing himself with all, may still obey himself alone, and remain as free 
as before.” (Social Contract, i, chap. 6) 

In his Discourse on Inequality, Rousseau portrays his idea of 
the “natural man.” Man is not naturally antisocial, but extrasocial. 
In the “state of nature” man lived a carefree life in the forests, suffi- 
cient for himself, bound by no obligations, subordinate to no one. 
Man is naturally good, and there was no war of all against all. But 
as the number of men increased, and arts and industries arose, in- 
equality appeared, and with it strife and discord. Finally came private 
property, on which followed frauds, disputes, and war. Hence the 
formation of civil society became necessary. 

In The Social Contract, Rousseau writes that the great problem 
in the formation of civil society was to unite with other men, but at 
the same time to obey oneself alone and to remain as free in society 
as he was before. This was possible by the social contract, which 
Rousseau describes in the following words: “The clauses of the con- 
tract may be reduced to ong—the total alienation of each associate, 
together with all his rights, to the whole community. The individu- 
als retain no rights, otherwise there would be no common superior 
to judge between them and the public. We shall find that the con- 
tract reduces itself to the following terms: Each of us puts his person 
and all his power in common under the direction of the general 
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will, and in our corporate capacity, we receive each member as an 
indivisible part of the whole.” (i, chap. 6) But this does not mean 
that man loses any of the freedom that he had in the state of nature, 
because, as Rousseau writes, “since each gives himself up to all, he 
gives himself up to no one; and as there is acquired over every asso- 
ciate the same right that is given up by himself there is gained the 
equivalent of what is lost, with greater power to preserve what is 
left.” (Ibid. ) 

The general will is a difficult concept in Rousseau. Clearly, it 
is the body politic that possesses supreme authority. The wills of the 
individuals are merged into and superseded by the general will. In 
his analysis of the will, Rousseau holds that the basis of the act of 
the will is interest. The individual always wills what is for his own 
interest. His interests may at times be in opposition to the interests 
of others, but in some instances the interests of all the people are 
the same. The general will is the expression of what is demanded 
by the common interest. Only an act of the general will can be a 
law. “Each individual may have, as a man, a particular will contrary 
to, or dissimilar to, the general will he has as a citizen. His particular 
interest may speak to him quite differently from the common inter- 
est. In order, then, that the social contract be not an empty for- 
mula it tacitly includes the undertaking that whosoever refuses to 
obey the general will shall be compelled to do so by the whole body. 
This means nothing less than that they will be forced to be free.” 
And Rousseau concludes from this explanation of the general will: 
“Tt follows from the foregoing that the general will is always right, 
and tends always to the public advantage.” (Ibid., ii, chap. 1) 

It is at times difficult to understand how the individual still re- 
mains free in spite of the general will. The difficulty may be ex- 
pressed thus: Does a majority vote prevail at the expression of the 
general will? If so, how does the minority remain free? Unanimity is 
required, he holds, only for the acceptance of the original contract. 
Once a civil society is formed, the acts are determined by the ma- 
jority. When some act is proposed to the assembly of the people, 
their votes simply express their conviction that the bill is, or is not, 
conformed to the general interest, or general will. “When, therefore, 
the opinion contrary to mine prevails [is the majority opinion] it is 
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merely proved that I was mistaken, and that the general will was not 
what I thought it was. If my opinion has prevailed I should have 
done what I did not will; then, indeed, I should not have been free.” 
(Ibid., iv, chap. 2) 

Obviously, the opposition between the contractualists and Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas about the state being a natural society arises 
from their different philosophies of human nature and of being. Our 
own view, too, about the naturalness of the state will depend on 
our philosophy. Our study of ethics has been dependent upon Tho- 
mistic metaphysics and philosophy of human nature wherein the 
knowledge of natures gives a knowledge of purposes and the knowl- 
edge of human nature affords a knowledge of the purpose of that 
nature, Since we can know man’s nature, with its inclinations, appe- 
tites, or potentialities, we can arrive at a knowledge of their pur- 
pose. Wherefore our answers to the following questions will be di- 
ametrically opposed to the answers that the contractualists give to 
the same questions. Moreover, our answers will involve much of 
what we have learned in our study of the general principles of ethics. 

These questions—and there are more—are the following: Is 
man, as a rational animal, destined under the rule of God to eternal 
happiness, sufficient for himself? Can man, endowed by nature with 
definite powers, talents, inclinations, needs, perfect himself in a rea- 
sonable manner without the help of others? Or is man naturally an- 
tisocial or extrasocial, not only able to perfect himself by himself, but 
naturally antagonistic to receiving help from others and to cooperat- 
ing with others so as to secure self-perfection? 

Was there or could there be a state of nonmorality in which 
state man, either as a warring or an indolent animal, was without 
tights, duties, justice, law? Was there always a natural law for man, 
and from it rights and duties flow? Or do morality, rights, and duties 
come to a man only when he is a citizen of a state? 

Shall we ascribe to the opinion that man, like a predatory or a 
carefree animal, has no need of family life? Or shall we assert that 
human nature requires the family life to satisfy in a reasonable way 
some of man’s natural needs, and when its needs can no longer be 
satisfied by mere domestic organization, the state naturally grew out 


of the family? 
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Finally, is a social contract a sufficient explanation of the origin 
of the state? Can man alienate all individual and family rights? Or 
are there certain inalienable rights that belong to the dignity of the 
human person and the nature of the family? Is civil authority noth- 
ing more than the sum of the rights of the individuals? Or is civil 
authority a right that is above the individuals? Is the rule of the ma- 
jority the only natural and moral manner of ruling civil society? 
Does man become a citizen of a state only when he gives his explicit 
consent? Are babies and minors citizens of a state? Our answers to 
these questions will indicate the vast distance that separates the 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas from that of the contractu- 
alists. 


The Purpose of the State 


Because the state is a natural society, it follows that it must have 
a natural purpose or end prescribed by nature and ultimately by God, 
the author of nature. As we have seen, man is impelled to establish 
civil society by his nature. The obligation to establish such a society 
arises from the fact that man without it cannot lead a reasonable 
life, cannot develop himself as he is obliged to do, cannot secure by 
his own unaided efforts the things necessary for his own perfection. 
Consequently, the state exists for the good of man; it is a means to 
his perfection. Individuals are not merely means or instruments of 
the state but are persons with an immortal and eternal destiny, whose 
well-being the state should have as its prime objective. Because then, 
the state, as all things in this present world, exists for man’s good, 
the state, being a particular good, must have a particular purpose as 
a means to man’s good. What, then, is the specific purpose of the 
state? 

Several answers may be given to this question, Let us quickly 
review three of the more common ones and explain why they should 
be rejected. 


Individualism conceives the end of the state in negative terms. 
This opinion originated with Kant, who thought that the internal 
moral order was distinct from and independent of the external ju- 
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ridic order (cf. Chapter V). Hence the state has nothing to do with 
the moral life of man; its end is to procure and maintain such ex- 
ternal conditions that the rights and liberties of all may peacefully 
coexist. The state must limit itself to keeping public order, protect- 
ing private property, punishing criminals, and defending against for- 
eign attack, 

This was the purpose of the state proposed by the Physiocrats of 
France, who coined the phrase “laissez faire,” and by the members 
of the Manchester school, since it fitted in so well with their dream 
that society would reach the ideal state of prosperity if there were 
complete free trade and unlimited competition. Individualism looks 
upon the state as a policeman who must do nothing more than pro- 
tect commutative justice. 

This opinion is an insufficient declaration of the end of a natu- 
ral institution, No natural institution can have a merely negative 
function, that is, prevention of violations of commutative justice. 
Just as the family has the positive function of providing for the 
good of its members, so the state must provide all that is necessary 
for the well-being of its citizens, not only by safeguarding com- 
mutative justice but also by procuring and safeguarding distributive 
and social justice. Historically, individualism has always left the eco- 
nomically weak to the exploitation of the strong. 

Paternalism regards the citizens as incapable children rather than 
responsible citizens, The function of the state is thought of in terms 
of the function of a father with respect to his children, for the state 
takes over the direct care of its citizens, from prenatal care to death, 
by supplying all the needs and wants of everyone. 

Paternalism would, if realized, make a citizen less than a man, 
because if the state took direct, complete, and perpetual care of its 
citizens they would become indolent, shiftless, and lacking all sense 
of responsibility and moral integrity. Indirectly such a system would 
lessen the value and function of the family, Naturally the parents 
have the prime obligation of caring for the children, and paternalism 
would destroy this natural function. If the family is weakened, harm 
will come to the individual members. At the very best, this system 
would make the citizen a perpetual child, never able to take care of 
himself, never able to develop his faculties as a rational being. At 
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the worst it would destroy the basic liberties of its citizens, because 
it really is a socialist system under another name. 

Totalitarianism asserts that the state is a superentity, distinct 
from and superior to the citizen or any collection of citizens. This 
theory has had many exponents in history, particularly those strong 
leaders who made the state an end in itself. All individual rights and 
liberties are made subject to the well-being of the state, as the strong 
men conceive the state. It reduces the individual to the status of a 
cog in a machine, makes him a means, not an end in himself. 
Every political, economic, religious, and educational policy is sub- 
ordinated to the state. The ruler is the final and supreme creator of 
tights. He knows no law above his own will, to which all citizens are 
obliged to conform or be destroyed. 

Little need be said to refute this theory about the state’s pur- 
pose. There are scarcely any social doctrines more opposed to human 
dignity, more degrading of the value of the human person, more pro- 
ductive of suffering and bloodshed, than the theory that the individ- 
ual exists for the state, which can do with him as it wills. 

Opposed to these views is St. Thomas’s opinion, True, St. 
Thomas did not treat of the state formally, but from what he has 
written we can conclude that the end of the state is the common 
good. For example, he has written, when concerned with the pur- 
pose of law: “Every law is ordained to the common good.” (S.T. I- 
II, 90, 2c) When he is writing about civil authority he says: “A multi- 
tude of free men is ordained by the authority towards the common 
good of the multitude.” (On Kingship, chap. 1, p- 10) The common 
good is the purpose of the state. Let us look at the logic of this opin- 
ion and see what it means, 

Since the state is a natural society, nature intends it to be the 
answer to definite human needs. When, therefore, men by natural 
impulse enter into a union of intellects and wills to form a state, 
they seek a good that cannot be secured outside the state. Now ob- 
viously the good that is sought is one that cannot be obtained with- 
out the cooperation of others; hence it must be a common good. 
Neither is it an eternal good, for this would lead to the church; 
hence it is a temporal good. The common temporal good, then, is 
the purpose of the state. 
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More specifically, the good sought in the state is all those things 
man needs to live a properly human life, all those things he needs 
to develop himself as a rational being, and that he cannot obtain 
except in the state. This means, in the concrete, all the physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, and economic goods that are necessary for him and 
that he cannot secure without the assistance of the state. 

Moreover, the good is common. The state is not to supply all 
these goods to individuals, but to make them available to, or put 
them within the reach of, all members of the state. The state has as 
its prime function, not to shower the individual members with these 
goods, but to provide equitable opportunities for all to use their ini- 
tiative and industry and thus secure these goods for themselves. The 
state does this by very general enactments and statutes, and not by 
particular benefits. The final cause of the state is the good of all its 
citizens, but for this purpose it must often enact legislation that af- 
fects one, or only a few, of the classes of its members. Thus, for ex- 
ample, although the wage and hour legislation or the antitrust laws 
immediately affect one or a few classes, the mediate effect is the 
good of all. By applying a remedy to one part of society that is un- 
healthy, the state by such legislation promotes the health of the 
whole. To promote the common good, the state must consider the 
good of the whole society and the good of the various classes mak- 
ing up that society. To avoid all class legislation would be to leave 
the weak unprotected and open to exploitation by the strong. 

Finally, the state's purpose is to be attained here in this life. 
The eternal welfare and happiness of the individual is not the proper 
and immediate end of the state. The state is intended by natural 
law to operate within the sphere of temporal life. 

The means the state must use to promote the common tempo- 
tal good of its citizens are two: (1) The state must adequately pro- 
tect the juridical order. That is, it must give adequate protection to 
all the natural and acquired rights of individuals and families, as 
Well as the rights of all legitimate organizations and societies, (2) 
The state must promote the general welfare by all positive means at 
its disposal. What this demands in a concrete situation depends on 
the circumstances. A few of the rather obvious actions the state 
should perform to promote the general welfare are control of money 
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and coinage; the support of public works, such as hospitals, schools, 
and fire and police protection; protection for public health, safety, 
and morals; industrial regulations, agricultural safeguards, control of 
national commerce. The measure of what the state is obliged to do 
is found in the necessities of man and the inability of individuals 
and families to provide them. Anything, therefore, that is necessary 
for the individual or society at large, and that the individual or 
the family or any other society cannot provide, may legitimately be 
included in the state’s proper function. 


The Causes of the State 


We have established the specific purpose or final cause of the 
state. We must now touch briefly on the remaining causes. 

Let us consider the formal cause. We have defined the formal 
cause as that which converts a plurality into a society. Society is es- 
sentially a moral union, that is, it is caused, fostered, and preserved 
by the activity of intellects and wills of the plurality of persons who 
are cooperating for a common good. But granted that society is a 
moral union, we must look for the cause which determines that the 
plurality be a civil and not some other kind of society. 

As we have said, men form society to obtain a common good. 
Because this is a moral action prescribed by the natural law, there 
must be a union of intellects and wills by which the members of the 
state have the knowledge of, the desire for, and the striving after a 
common good precisely as it is common. Such a union of intellects 
and wills is a moral bond. But, again, as we have said, this union of 
intellects and wills striving for a common good must include the 
recognition of, and the will to safeguard, the rights and duties that 
each member has with respect to the common good. Consequently, 
society is not only a moral bond but a juridic bond, an agreement 
by which each individual may be permitted to develop as a free, in- 
dependent, and self-ordering person. 

Because this moral juridic bond forms a plurality into a society, 
it is the formal cause of society. Since, however, the formality of 
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a society is proportionate to the purpose or common good sought 
by the members, the formal cause of various societies is different. 
Accordingly, the formal cause of marital society is the peculiar 
bond of mutual love and justice binding husband to wife and wife 
to husband. The members of a family are a moral unity by the bond 
of love, piety, and commutative justice. 

Similarly, because the purpose of the state is a common good 
by which the individual citizen’s rights and duties are fostered and 
preserved so that each may live in a manner befitting his human dig- 
nity, the moral bond that unites the plurality of men in a state is 
civic justice, A state is formally constituted a state by civic justice, 
which obliges the citizens and the heads of the state to promote the 
common good. Inasmuch as this obligation of citizens is prescribed 
by law, natural and positive, it is called the obligation of legal jus- 
tice. Conversely, civic justice obliges the heads of the state to ad- 
minister distributive justice. Therefore, the obligations of citizens 
to uphold the state by observing legal justice and of the state to 
promote the general and individual welfare by observing distribu- 
tive justice, and the rights these kinds of justice are designed to pro- 
tect, constitute the bond of civic justice, the formal cause. 

The material cause of society is the plurality, which is socially 
united, that is, it is those persons upon whom the juridic bond of 
society directly and immediately falls. In marital society and all other 
imperfect societies, the material element is always the individual per- 
sons, 

Is the same true of the state? Although there are some political 
scientists who are of the opinion that the material cause of the state 
is the mass of individual citizens, yet it seems more reasonable to as- 
sert that human nature and, therefore, the natural law demands that 
between the individual and the state there be a hierarchy of imper- 
fect societies that are the material cause of the state. 

Naturally men form societies for the purpose of securing those 
helps that are required for the development and perfection of hu- 
man nature. In the ordinary course and growth of human nature, 
men, both by a priority of logic and nature, require the existence of 
smaller social units than the state. The family, trade and agricultural 
associations or guilds, local municipalities, and so on, are needed by 
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men before the more complex society of the state is required. It is 
from these imperfect societies that the state evolves; hence they are 
the natural elements of the state. 

We can obtain a clearer knowledge of what this means if we 
compare the state to an organism, that is, an entity similar to a liv- 
ing body composed of various organs, each of which has a distinct 
function, and all of whom are oriented to the good of the whole. In 
an organic society there is a graded hierarchy of social units, one de- 
pendent on the other but each flourishing with an autonomous life 
and function of its own. Hence the citizen is not the material cle- 
ment of the state, but some imperfect society is—the family, the 
municipality, or the province, depending on the complexity of the 
state’s development. Aristotle, whose ideal was the city-state, de- 
fines the state as the union of several villages in a single complete 
and self-sufficing community. (Politics i. 2. 1252b) By villages he 
means households or enlarged families—children, grandchildren, 
servants and employees, and so on. 

As states expand there is an increase in the number of political 
subunits having some measure of autonomy under the supreme au- 
thority of the state. Yet no matter how large the state grows, men al- 
ways have the natural tendency to satisfy their first political needs 
by local self-government. Where states are large and economic prob- 
lems complex, private or semipublic associations founded on men’s 
work or profession will arise. The purpose of such groups ideally is 
the common interest of all in that group, sought, of course, in har- 
mony with the common good of the state. The state should foster 
such groups, grant them sufficient authority to advance their purposes 
and to make amicable arrangements with similar associations. A 
state that has subordinate societies—families, municipalities, associa- 
tions, and so on—leading a vigorous and efficient social life of their 
own is organized; it leads to a truly organic life. If subordinate soci- 
eties are merely tolerated and most of their functions are absorbed by 
the state, that state is not said to be organized but merely adminis- 
tered. 

Following this trend of thought Pius XI writes: 


Things have come to such a pass that the highly developed social life 
which once flourished in a variety of prosperous institutions organically 
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linked with each other, has been damaged and all but ruined, leaving 
thus virtually only the individual and the State. Social life has lost en- 
tirely its organic form. The State, now encumbered with all the burdens 
once borne by associations rendered extinct by it, is in consequence sub- 
merged and overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs and duties. . . . It is 
an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right order for a higher 
and larger organization to arrogate to itself functions that can be eff- 
ciently performed by smaller and lower bodies. This is a fundmental 
principle of social philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable. . . . Of its 
very nature the true aim of all social activity should be to help individual 
units of the social body but never to destroy or absorb them. . . . The 
state should leave to these smaller groups the settlement of business of 
minor importance. . . . Let those in power be convinced that the more 
. a graded hierarchical order exists between the various subsidiary 
organizations, the more excellent will be both the authority and the 
efficiency of the social organization as a whole and the happier and more 
prosperous the condition of the State. (Quadragesimo Anno) 


Consequently, we must acknowledge that the obvious economy 
of nature demands for its perfecting development that there be first 
of all the individual, then the family with its social requirements of 
associations with other families and finally the state with its natural 
abilities to gain for all the temporal conditions by which individuals 
may secure their proper human development. Because, then, man 
naturally requires these several social unities for his development, we 
must grant that nature and the natural law demands that the fam- 
ily is the material cause of the state, and between the family and the 
state other subordinate societies should be hierarchically arranged. 

Our last question about the causes of the state is about its effi- 
cient cause. The efficient cause is the agent that brings the state into 
. existence, that imposes the obligation of civic justice upon the ag- 
gregate of families. In other words, our last question about causes is, 
What is the cause that brings into existence those rights and duties 
that the multitude of citizens have of cooperating for the public 
common good? 

The answer is dependent on a distinction. Since we have 
proven that the state is a natural society, it follows that the ultimate 
ground or cause of the juridic bond of the state is the natural law 
commanding families to unite in the civic union for furthering their 
own perfection. But no law creates a concrete right or duty in a par- 
ticular person without the intervention of some contingent fact. We 
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have called this fact a title (see Chapter V). The title is the second- 
ary or proximate juridic cause of the state. Hence our question re- 
duces itself to this: What proximate or secondary cause operating in 
virtue of the natural law brings the state into existence? 

There is an answer to this question on which the majority of 
scholastic philosophers agree. Although St. Thomas never treats of 
civil society formally, nevertheless, when he does touch upon the 
cause of civil society (S.T. I-II, 105, 1c) he agrees with Robert Bellar- 
mine (De Laicis) and Francis Suarez (Defensio Fidei), who think 
that the efficient cause of the state is the consent, at least tacit, of 
the multitude. 

The logic of this opinion is clear even though it is not accepted 
by many who are both in and outside the scholastic tradition. Our rea- 
sons for accepting it are the following: (1) By the natural law, men, 
possessing the use of reason and free will, are obliged to create states 
because they see that such unions are morally necessary, and be- 
cause they intend to reap the benefits of such unions. Such an in- 
tention is explicitly or implicitly consent. (2) Again, if the multi- 
tude of citizens does not freely assume the rights and duties of civic 
justice when a state is formed, then we must say that these rights 
and duties are forcibly imposed on them. But force cannot create 
those rights that constitute a state. Force, as we have said (cf. Chap- 
ter V), may protect or repair a right; it cannot create a right. (3) Or 
again, because the bond of civic justice demands the agreeing of 
many wills striving for the common public good, the agreement is 
necessarily consent. (4) Finally, because men are obliged by the nat- 
ural law to perfect their human nature in a morally reasonable man- 
ner, and because the state is one of the means of perfecting their 
nature, the creation of the state must be the result of men’s knowl- 
edge and will, of men’s consent. 

As a result of our consideration of the four causes of the state, 
we may define the state as a stable, moral union of many families 
under some independent rule, united together for the attainment 
of the complete temporal life and welfare of the community. 
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The Origin of Civil Authority 


We have established that the state is a natural society, that men 
are not free to form a state or not as they please, but are obliged to 
do so by their natural needs and inclinations. Since it is a natural 
society, God must be its author, and likewise the author of all its es- 
sential properties, one of which is authority. 

Civil authority may be defined as the moral power or right of 
obligating the citizens of the state to act in a mutally cooperative 
manner for the purpose of the common good. It should be evident 
that no state can function without authority. St. Thomas explains 
this necessity: 


If it is natural for man to live in the society of many, it is necessary that 
there exists among men some means by which the group may be 
governed. For where there are many men together and each one looks 
after his own interests, the group would be broken up and scattered 
unless there were someone to take care of what appertains to the com- 
mon good. ... There must, therefore, be something which impels 
towards the common good of the many, over and above that which 
impels towards the private good of each individual. Wherefore in all 
things that are ordained towards a single end, there is something to be 
found which rules the rest. . . . Therefore in every multitude there 
must be some governing power. (On Kingship, i, chap. 1, nn. 8, 9) 


We must concede that authority must exist in the state. No one, 
except the anarchist, denies this. The opinion, however, that this 
authority comes immediately and directly from God is rejected by 
many. The traditional opinion of the majority of scholasties that 
God is the immediate and direct author of civil authority is a neces- 
sary conclusion from their philosophical premises that God creates 
man and establishes the natural law that requires men to organize 
themselves in a state. The argument may be put as follows: God 
wills that natural societies have the means necessary to attain their 
end, because in willing an end he must also will the means. But 
God wills that natural societies exist, because they are prescribed by 
the natural law of which God is the author; and authority is a neces- 
sary means for society to attain its end. Consequently, God wills 
that natural societies have authority, and it results directly and im- 
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mediately from this act of his will. Furthermore, unless God is the 
direct and immediate source of civil authority, it should have to be 
maintained, as the contractualists contend, that the individual cit- 
izens are the immediate and only source, because there is no other 
possibility for the origin of authority. But the state has a scope of 
authority, an extent of direction and compulsion, that the members 
as individuals, who are essentially equal, never had or can have. 
Hence authority in a natural society, such as the state, cannot come 
from the citizens, but must come from the author of the natural law, 
in virtue of which natural societies derive their existence. 

Conceding, then, that God is the immediate and only author of 
authority, the further question is, On whom does God confer that 
authority? Or to put the question another way: On what subject or 
body does civil authority, in the first place, descend? 

If St. Thomas does not answer this question as explicitly as we 
might wish, the only conclusion that can be derived from the vari- 
ous places in his writings where he gives his general theory of polit- 
ical society is that he agrees with the opinions of Bellarmine and 
Suarez, who give explicit answer to our question. Their answer has 
become known as the transference or consent theory of civil author- 
ity. Briefly stated, this theory holds that it is the people as a whole, 
civilly united, on whom God, in the first instance, confers authority 
to rule; that it is the consent of the governed that transfers that au- 
thority to any individual or individuals, who then rule in the name 
of, and for the common good of, all the citizens. Our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, in these words, “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” expresses this the- 
ory well. The logic of this opinion does not appear to be too in- 
volved and can be stated in a summary fashion. Civil authority is 
conferred immediately by God, through nature and the natural law, 
upon those subjects on whom God, through nature, has placed the 
obligation of attaining the common good of civil society. Now, as 
we have said, the subjects on whom God through nature has placed 
the obligation of attaining the common good of civil society is the 
multitude of people civilly united, because it is upon the coopera- 
tion of the citizens that this public common good depends insofar as 
civil society arises only by the free consent of the multitude of per- 
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sons. Because, then, the citizens have the primary and natural obli- 
gation to attain the common good of the state, it is in them that 
authority primarily and naturally resides; it is to them that God first 
of all gives the authority required for civil authority. 

To put this in other words, nature has established no man as a 
natural ruler; nor does she command any particular form of govern- 
ment, because all men are equal in this respect. Hence the form of 
government and the ruler can be established only by the free consent 
of the members of the community. Or, reasoning from what St. 
Thomas has written, “in this matter, as in everything else, to whom 
belongs the end to him is given the power to order the means to 
that end” (S.T. LI, 90, 3c), we may restate the same reasoning. The 
natura! law places the obligation of attaining the end of civil society 
on the »ultitude of men civilly united, because the end of civil so- 
ciety is not the individual good but the common good. Conse- 
quently, this end belongs to the whole community, and on that 
same community rests the obligation of attaining that end. The 
power to order means to this end is the power of authority, the 
power to rule, Therefore, God, in the first instance, confers that au- 
thority on the whole community, and it is only by consent of the 
community that any individual or individuals have any right to 
tule, 

These reasons why the people, civilly united, receive civil au- 
thority immediately from God appear to be compelling; nevertheless 
the words of Bellarmine in his De Laicis (chap. 6) may be clarify- 
ing: (1) Political power in general comes from God alone, for 
this follows of necessity from the nature of man; besides, this power 
derives from the natural law, since it does not depend on the con- 
sent of man, (2) This power resides, as in its subject, immediately 
in the whole state, for this power is by divine law, but divine law 
gives this power to no particular man; therefore, divine power gives 
power to the collected body. Furthermore, in the absence of posi- 
tive law there is no good reason why, in a multitude of equals, one 
rather than another should dominate. Therefore, power belongs to 
the collected body. (3) By the same natural law, this power is dele- 
gated by the multitude to one or several, for the state cannot of 
itself exercise this power; therefore it is well to delegate it to some 
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individual or to several. (4) The individual forms of government, 
in specific instances, are derived from the law of nations, not from 
the natural law, for, as is evident, it depends on the consent of the 
people to decide whether kings or consuls, or other magistrates, are 
to be established in authority over them; and if there be a legitimate 
cause, the people can change a kingdom into an aristocracy, or an 
aristocracy into a democracy, and vice versa. 

Implied, obviously, in this opinion is that no form of govern- 
ment in human affairs is ordinarily decreed immediately by God. 
This is a truism in scholastic traditional doctrine, which con. istently 
holds that every state that is just in itself is indifferent as to its form. 
If any particular form came from God, this would be apparent from 
a distinct revelation of God, as it was in the theocracy of the Old 
Testament, and as it was not in James I and his theory of “Divine 
Right of Kings.” Prior to the institution of a particular state by the 
people of that state, and to the simultaneous setting up of a form 
of government by it, the authority lay in no particular person, but 
generally in the community itself. Moreover, this authority ex 
isted necessarily in the multitude of men civilly united, and no hu- 
man act could bring it about that it is not there, for it exists there as 
a necessary consequence of the nature of the community. Because the 
state is a natural society that the plurality of families are obliged to 
establish when the need for human development requires, it is the 
result of the free consent of the multitude. And since it is the mem- 
bers of the state who are morally obliged to cooperate for the 
common good, no individual or individuals possess the authority 
that is a necessary means for the common good, but it is possessed 
by the people civilly united for the purpose of fulfilling their moral 
obligation and of attaining the common good. 

It is for this reason that, at least as far as St. Thomas, Bellarmine, 
and Suarez are concerned, the so-called designation theory has no 
meaning. Those who hold this theory—and it has its able defenders 
in Haller, Taparelli, and Cronin—would have it that the people 
merely designate their rulers, but that God grants the authority di- 
rectly to the ruler, not through the intermediary of the people. This 
is clearly to abandon the Aristotelian and Thomistic opinions, as well 
as those of Bellarmine and Suarez, about the natural origin of the 
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state, according to which (1) authority is a necessary consequence of 
the community, which freely establishes the state as well as its form; 
(2) the authority itself is a part of the state, not separate from and 
above it (3) the designation of the recipient of the authority cannot 
be separate from the agreement of the people that has the effect of 
conferring the authority. 


Conclusion and the State and Education 


We have proven that there are two natural societies, and have 
shown the essential elements of the family and of the state. Because 
human nature has the inclination and need for both, men are mor- 
ally obliged by the natural law to bring the family and the state 
into existence in order that they may attain the perfection of their 
own human existence. Since nature does nothing in vain, these two 
societies are meant to be complementary to each other. The state, be- 
ing the perfect society and required by the imperfect society, the 
family, must supply the family with those necessities for the good 
life that the family cannot secure by itself, and the family in its turn 
should contribute to the development of the common good for 
which the state exists. 

Intimately and necessarily related as they are, the two socie- 
ties present numerous problems of a most complex nature about the 
tights and duties of each in relation to the other. At the present 
time, among the vexing problems is that of education. Ultimately the 
reason for the difficulties lies in the different principles upon which 
the proposed solutions are based. We can do no more than restate 
the principles that reason proposes as derived from the natural law’s 
demands of the family and of the state in this regard. 

That the education of its citizens is a matter of grave concern 
to the state should be obvious to anyone. And that the parents are 
also most directly concemed is equally clear. The difficulty arises in 
¢stablishing the just claims of both in this important matter. The in- 
creasing control, and even domination, of the citizens’ lives by ad- 
ministrative agencies of the state has made the problem particularly 
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acute today. We have seen that the end of the state is the common 
temporal welfare of all its members, and that it is obliged to use 
whatever means are necessary to promote the well-being of the citi- 
zens, and that the citizens cannot provide for themselves. ‘The gen- 
eral moral principle of the intervention of the state in the social and 
economic order, therefore, is the needs of the citizens, and their 
inability to satisfy these needs from their own resources. The ap- 
plication of this rule should solve this difficult problem of education. 
We shall consider the rights of the parents as well as those of the 
state. 


Tue RIGHTS OF THE PARENTS 


Education is that process of instruction and training whereby 
the intellectual, moral, and physical powers of the child are devel- 
oped to the fullness demanded by right reason, It means the devel- 
opment of the whole man, directed toward the proximate and ulti- 
mate end for which he exists: the acquisition of that knowledge 
and virtue which will enable the child to live a right and reasonable 
life, and to attain perfect happiness. As St. Thomas writes: “Nature 
intends not only the begetting of offspring but also its education 
and development until it reaches the perfect state of man as man, 
and that is the state of virtue.” (S.T, Supp. 41, 1c) 

On the parents the natural law imposes the primary and inher- 
ent right and duty to educate their children, and only in their de- 
fault may it be assumed by anyone else. The parents are, in a most 
special sense, the cause of the child’s existence, because they have 
procreated him. Because they are responsible for the child’s ex- 
istence, they have the primary and natural duty to provide for the 
child’s development and education. It is for this reason that St. 
Thomas writes: “Hence, according to the Philosopher we derive three 
things from our parents, namely, existence, nourishment and educa- 
tion.” (S.T. Supp. 41, 1c) 

Further, because the family is nature’s first society, prior to any 
other in time and nature, the natural law imposes on the parents 
the duty to provide for the development of the child. Conversely, 
the child is given by the same natural law the inalienable right to 
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such training and development as is required by his rational nature 
to attain his end. The duty which is the correlative of this right falls 
upon the parents for several reasons. First, because, as was said, the 
parents are the responsible agents of the child’s existence. Second, 
nature has endowed the parents with a special love and aptitude 
that makes them ready to undertake all the tasks involved in rearing 
and educating the child. Third, the parents normally have that 
Knowledge of the child which is necessary if the educative process is 
to be effective. 

Since the parents have the natural right and duty to educate 
the child they have a natural right to determine what kind of edu- 
cation the child should have, particularly in the matter of religion. 
Tf the parents wish that the child be educated in a school of their 
choice where provisions are made for the moral and religious educa- 
tion of their child, the state cannot, without violation of the natural 
law, prohibit this. The United States Supreme Court recognized this 
natural right of the parents in 1925 when, by a unanimous decision, 
it declared that Oregon had violated the constitutional freedom of 
the parents by enacting a law requiring attendance of all children at 
public schools and prohibiting private schools. 

Because the parents are the authors of the child’s existence, the 
tight and duty to educate falls directly and primarily on them. To 
deny this would be equivalent to denying that the parents are moral 
agents responsible for the effects of their actions. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE 


Education has a social as well as an individual aspect. There is a 
Clear and definite relationship between education and the common 
Welfare of the state. Hence the state has certain rights with regard 
to education. What these rights are can be established by a consid- 
ration of the primary and inalienable rights of the parents, and the 
duty of the state to promote, by positive measures, its own welfare 
And that of all its citizens. 

It is the duty of the state to aid families in attaining whatever 
is necessary for a right and reasonable life, and what the families 
cannot supply out of their own resources. This is the reason why the 
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state is a natural society, as we have shown. Hence the state is in- 
tended by the natural law to supplement, but in no way to supplant, 
the family. This moral principle determines, with precision, the 
proper role of the state in education. Thus it is clear that the rights 
of the state in education are indirect and secondary, and subordi- 
nate to the rights of the parents. We may now summarize the spe- 
cific rights of the state with respect to education by the following 
propositions: 

1. The state has the right and duty to protect the natural right 
of the children to an adequate education by compelling the par- 
ents to fulfill their duty in this matter. Since the primary function of 
the state is the adequate protection of the juridical order, the order 
of natural and positive rights, obviously it must protect the natural 
tight of the child to education. The child’s right is an inalienable 
one, and if the parents fail to fulfill their corresponding duty, the 
state can compel them to do so. Consequently, we have laws that re- 
quire the attendance of the child at school until a certain age is 
reached. And if the child fails to attend, the parents—not the child 
—are punished. 

Moreover, the state has a natural right to self-protection, and 
one of the most essential means to that end is an educated citizenry. 
Ignorance and its attendant consequences may endanger the very 
existence of the state. Therefore, to protect itself as well as the child, 
the state can compel the parents to fulfill their duty toward their 
child. 

Finally, the state can legitimately set certain standards or lev- 
els of attainment that all pupils must-reasonably try to attain. 

2. The state has the right and the duty so to assist parents in 
educating their child that if they are unable to provide adequate fa- 
cilities and teachers, the state must provide them. As a general rule, 
parents cannot build and maintain schools, at least in a state in 
which high intellectual standards have been reached, for it is an in- 
volved and costly procedure. Consequently, the parents have the 
right to call upon the state to provide the opportunities of education 
that they themselves are incapable of giving. And the state has the 
corresponding duty to provide them insofar as they are beyond the 
capacities of the parents to supply. But even when full facilities are 
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supplied by the state, as in a public school system, certain truths 
must always be emphasized. Particularly today is this emphasis 
needed on the following: (1) The first and final responsibility of 
education belongs to the parents. (2) The state may never infringe 
on the prior and natural rights of the parents, nor interfere with the 
lawful freedom of its citizens in this matter. Whatever authority the 
state has in the educational field is derived from, and delegated by, 
the parents, because the state is not by nature a teacher. (3) The 
sole justification and the proper measure of the state’s intervention 
must be the common good and the inability of the parents to pro- 
vide what is necessary. When the state provides educational facili- 
ties because the parents are unable to provide them, it may, of 
course, judge the fitness of the teachers, set standards of efficiency, 
and inspect and examine. But it may never force on the child a 
system of education objectionable to the parents. 

By natural law, then, the state may provide its own schools, 
conducted according to its own methods, for those who wish to use 
them. If there are parents in sufficient numbers who desire some 
other type of education for their children and are unwilling that 
their children should have the kind given by the state, then the 
state, in virtue of its natural function, should provide it. But in seek- 
ing and obtaining this aid from the state, the parents cannot abdi- 
cate nor surrender the rights and duties the natural law gives them. 

3. The state has the right and duty to prevent teaching in the 
schools that is detrimental to and destructive of society and morals. 
This is, of course, implied in the right to supervision that the 
state should exercise over the teaching in the schools. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult question, although the general principles are clear. 
The state must protect its citizens and itself from unjust harm. Con- 
sequently, the state has a right to exclude anything in the schools 
that will be injurious to itself or to its citizens. At a very minimum, 
the state is obliged to remove gross scandals and incitements to 
moral evil, because one of the natural rights of every person is that 
he be protected against the spiritual and moral scandal produced by 
false and immoral teaching. What, in the concrete, the state should 
actually do, will have to be determined by prudence and expedi- 
ency, What is right and what is feasible are two different things. The 
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only practical rule that can be given is that the state should not pro- 
ceed in this direction beyond the point where further action would 
produce more harm than good. 

4. The state has no right to reserve exclusively to itself the edu- 
cation of its citizens, The purpose of this proposition is to reassert 
that the natural law prohibits the state from exercising a monopoly 
of education. -The reason is that the immediate and direct right to 
educate belongs to the parents. The state’s function is derived and 
secondary. Consequently, it cannot be reasonably stated or proven 
that the state is intended by the natural law to be an educator sim- 
ply because it has a tremendous stake in the education of its citi- 
zens. Only a totalitarian philosophy of the state contends that the 
state owns the child. Those who are opposed to such a monopoly 
think that a state monopoly is (a) unnecessary because the families 
can and do provide in a great number of cases for the full educa- 
tion of the child and as a result very adequate provision is made for 
the common good by the private school, and (b) unjust, because 
such a monopoly is contrary to the natural law, for it destroys and 
denies the prior and primary rights of the parents, 
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CHAPTER XV 


STATES OF LIFE 


Introduction 


So far we have been investigating some typical moral questions that 
confront any man in his everyday life. We have not tried to solve 
these questions as they present themselves to an individual who pos- 
sesses his own unique personality, and physical and mental traits, 
his own judgments about reality and values, his “way of looking” at 
things. This would have been an endless, impossible goal simply 
because an individual person is an individual, influenced by count- 
less mental and physical factors of which he alone can be aware 
when he makes his moral decision. Rather, we have limited ourselves 
to explaining the specific principles that must be applied to those 
questions that come into the life of every man when each man is 
acting as an average man. Each individual must develop sufficient 
prudence for himself so that he may be easily able to solve his own 
moral questions by reasoning from these principles. But no man is 
content to live merely the life he has in common with all men. Be- 
sides that life each man chooses a particular kind of life, yocation, 
occupation, or profession. As a result, moral questions or difficulties 
arise that must be resolved before he can act in a moral manner. The 
treatises that have been written about the ethical principles and 
their particular applications to the various walks of life are numer 
ous. These will be consulted by those who desire a fuller knowledge 
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of the rights and duties of their particular profession. However, in a 
ok that treats specifically the moral questions that come into 
the lives of all men, it does not seem out of place to say something 
about the specific problems that arise in the different kinds of lives 
men choose. Obviously, this is not an exhaustive treatment, but an 
attempt to present to the reader some of the more common difficulties 
that different occupations and professions raise, and to give the 
‘moral principles for their solutions. As a result, the reader will know, 
in a general way, what is morally involved in his choice of a way of 


life. 


‘The Contemplative and the Active Life 


The most basic reasonable choice a man can make regarding 
the kind of life he wishes to live is that between the contempla- 
tive and the active life. Because man is most properly a rational be- 
ing, his most characteristic living activity is that of the intellect, 
which he can employ for the purpose of acquiring truth just for the 
Sake of knowledge or for the purpose of using his acquired knowl- 
edge to direct his external actions. The human intellect, in other 
words, may be used speculatively or practically: 


This division applies to human life as derived from the intellect. Now 
the intellect is divided into active and contemplative, since the end of 
intellectual knowledge is either the knowledge itself of truth, which- per- 
tains to the contemplative intellect, or some external action, which 
‘pertains to the practical or active intellect. Therefore life too is ade- 
quately divided into active and contemplative. (S.T. I-II, 179, 2c) 


This division of human life is adequate and ultimate, yet no 
Man while living on earth leads one or the other of these lives com- 
pletely and exclusively. There may be an emphasis of one over the 
‘other, but neither is possible as an exclusive life. In fact, all men live 
4 mixed life, partly active and partly contemplative. (S.T. I-II, 179, 
2,ad2 

kCone aN and “speculation” in their root meaning sig- 
nify “a looking at something.” In the persistent “popular mind” this 
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means a dreamer, a person who is not in contact with reality, or a 
passive onlooker who is completely satisfied to watch the activities 
of others, but has no inclination to participate in the action. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is nothing indeliberate, passive, or inactive 
about contemplation that is a “looking at truth.” Essentially it is an 
activity of the intellect, but it is the will that causes his intellectual 
activity, because the will is intent on knowing the truth. Moreover, 
because every man takes delight when he possesses what he loves, the 
will is delighted when the intellect knows the truth, But ictivity 
does not stop here. As a result of such delight, love of ti th be- 
comes more intense. (S.T. I-II, 180, 1c) The activity required for the 
life of contemplation, however, is not limited to the intellect and 
will as they direct their actions toward the consideration of truth. 
The passions are prone to hinder and distract the soul’s intention of 
contemplating by their desire for and enjoyment of sensible things. 
So, too, man’s dealings with his fellow men and his occupation with 
external affairs are obstacles to contemplation. (S.T. I-II, 180, 2¢) 
The crown of the life of contemplation is the simple act of knowing 
the truth. If men were angels they would know the truth by simple 
apprehension, But man arrives at the knowledge of truth by the men- 
tal process of receiving principles and then of deducing the truth 
from these principles. It is only after these intellectual acts are per- 
formed that the truth which is the object of contemplation is pos- 
sessed. Man can, of course, accomplish much by himself in the 
acquisition of truth. He does this by meditation, the process of rea- 
soning from certain principles to the contemplation of truth. But he 
also needs the help of others. Because God is wisdom itself man 
needs prayer, by which he invokes divine light. He also needs the 
help of wiser men than himself, and he obtains this by hearing and 
reading, (S.T. II-II, 180, 3c) Obviously, the life of contemplation is 
far removed from a life of inaction. In fact, it is a life that requires the 
strictest exercise of self-discipline. 

Although truth is one, man knows it under many reflected 
facets; hence the object of contemplation may be one or more of 
these various aspects of truth. Ultimately, however, the object of con- 
templation, to which all these various reflections of truth lead, i$ 
God, who is Truth itself, as he can be known by man while he 
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lives on earth. This contemplative knowledge of God is not the intui- 
tive knowledge of the divine essence that those who enjoy the 
Beatific Vision have, for this is reserved for the future life. Rather, it 
is a knowledge that a man, such as St. Paul and other mystics, at- 
tains in the state of rapture, which is the result of a supernatural 
help bestowed upon the intellect. In rapture, the soul, while still 
informing the body, knows the essence of God and this knowledge 
is not dependent on the use of the bodily senses or phantasm. (S.T. 
I-II, 180, 5c) 

In the opinion of St. Thomas such contemplation of the es- 
sence of God, then, is the culmination of an ordered series of acts: 


Four things pertain, in a certain order, to the contemplative life; first, 
the moral virtues; secondly, other acts exclusive of contemplation; thirdly, 
contemplation of the divine effects: fourthly, the complement of all 
which is the contemplation of the divine truth itself. (S.T. II-II, 180, 4c) 


Although the contemplative life is the highest activity that man 
can perform either in this or in the life to come, no man can devote 
himself solely to this life while he is on earth, Everyone must give 
himself over, in a greater or lesser degree, to the active life, to what 
St. Thomas calls external actions, that is, those acts that are immedi- 
ately concerned with mortal virtues. These actions are called ex- 
ternal not because the use of the intellect is not required, for the in- 
tellect is used in every human act, but because the purpose of the 
acts of the intellect in the active life is not contemplation of truth, 
but the knowledge of truth for use, particularly for the use of know- 
ing how reasonably to control the human passions, and of how to 
conduct oneself with other persons. The immediate purpose of the 
active life, then, is the exercise of the virtues of prudence, tem- 
Perance, fortitude, and, particularly, justice. (S.T. ILII, 181, 1-2) 

Because the life of contemplation demands the most persever- 
ing and careful exercise of man’s highest power, he must exclude, as 
far as possible, the distractions that come from external things. Con- 
sequently, in the order of acquisition, the active life is prior to the 
contemplative, because contemplation is possible only if one has ac- 
quired the dispositions of soul that the moral virtues effect, namely, 
a facility of reasonably limiting the demands of the body, control- 
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ling the movements of the passions, and justly dealing with others. 
To the extent, then, that he is able to free himself from such ex- 
ternal works is a man free to pursue the life of contemplation. Nev- 
ertheless, contemplation in another way precedes and rules the active 
life, because virtues can be acquired and exercised only if there is 
knowledge. (S.T. I-II, 182, 4c) 

In the present life, there is an interdependence between the ac- 
tive and the contemplative life, and the only choice that a man has 
is whether to devote himself more to the one than to the other, 
but he cannot exclude cither completely from his life. But we 
should not conclude from this that both lives of themselves are of 
equal excellence. Quite the contrary. The contemplative life in it- 
self, that is, prescinding from the individuals who choose the one or 
the other of these lives, and from the reasons for their choice, is the 
more excellent. St. Thomas, following Aristotle (Nic. Ethics x. 7, 8), 
gives many reasons for this opinion. We can note the reasons that St. 
Thomas gives for the superiority of the contemplative life: 


1. Contemplation is the best use of man’s highest and best 
power, the intellect, and its object is the best of all objects, namely, 
the intelligible reality of all things, and ultimately of God himself; 
the active life, on the contrary, concerns itself with controlling and 
directing external actions, with morally virtuous actions that are 
means to man’s ultimate happiness, a life of contemplation in the 
Beatific Vision. 

2. Contemplation, at least in its lower stages, can endure in- 
definitely, because it is an activity of the incorruptible power of the 
soul, the intellect, and because its object, God himself, is eter- 
nally unchangeable; the active life, in contrast, is concerned with 
bodily actions which by their nature are ever-changing. ( ST. ILIE 
180, 8c) 

3. Contemplation is more delightful, self-sufficient, peaceful, 
more like the divine life, because it is centered on one object, truth, 
in its effects and in its cause, and this will continue throughout the 
immortal life of man; whereas the active life must concern itself 
with many things, and this concern will end with this life. 

4. Contemplation is more precisely human because it requires 
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the use of the intellect, which is the characteristic power of man; 
whereas the active life requires the use of powers that man has in 
common with the brutes. (S.T. H-II, 181, 2c) 


Another comparison can and should be made between these two 
lives. Because each of these lives, as lived on earth, is a means to 
man’s ultimate life, a life of contemplation in the Beatific Vision, we 
may ask which is the more meritorious. Here, again, the comparison 
between the two can be dealt with in a satisfactory way only by 
looking at them as they are in themselves and not in relation to the 
men who choose them. From this point of view the contemplative 
life is more meritorious than the active. This is true because it is bet- 
ter to know and love God immediately, which is the purpose of the 
contemplative life, than it is to know, love, and work for our fellow 
men, which is the chief concern of the active life. However, this does 
not mean that the man who has chosen the contemplative life gains 
more merit by his actions than the man who is engaged in the active 
life, because the prudent man more often requires this active life. 
(S.T. I-II, 182, 2c) In fact, the needs of the present life make it better 
for the majority of men to choose the active life. The life of con- 
templation always has been and always will be chosen by the minor- 
ity of men. 

But the choice of the minority for the contemplative life does 
not mean that those who choose it are daydreaming idealists out of 
tune with reality. It is a life chosen, not by those who are concerned 
with making money or with achieving great worldly acclaim but by 
those who desire careers that are intellectually and therefore spirit- 
ually gratifying. Moral success is not synonymous with external ac- 
tivity, with receiving honors, or with accumulating money. The con- 
templative life is not an absurdity, and from what we have been say- 
ing in our interpretation of St. Thomas there are enough reasons 
why a man should choose this life. Moreover, because this life could 
be chosen by men—though relatively few choose it—it is fitting 
that it be discussed before we give our attention to some of the 
other careers of the active life that most men elect as a means of 
Securing their ultimate happiness. 
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The Meaning of States of Life 


The immediate object of the active life is, of course, external 
acts—principally but not exclusively, those acts that pertain to the 
virtue of justice. (S.T. II-II, 181, 1, ad 1) Now, although much has 
been said in the preceding pages about the rights and duties of every 
man, nothing has been said specifically about justice as it pertains 
to the principle of division of labor. 

Because no man is sufficient unto himself, civil society is natu- 
ral to him. However, civil society cannot attain its purpose, the 
common good, unless there be a division of labor, of offices, whereby 
the multitude of citizens by their different works cooperate in secur 
ing the sufficiency and diversity of material, moral, and intellectual 
goods required for the temporal happiness of all the members of civil 
society. This is obvious, and although St. Thomas is speaking about 
the church when he writes that “different men must be assigned to 
different work in order that all things may be done without delay or 
confusion” (S.T. I-II, 183, 2c), nevertheless, he would easily agree 
that the same is true of civil society. 

There are countless ways in which men can labor in order to — 
contribute to their own private good and the good of all the citizens 
of their state. Because these innumerable ways of working are — 
means of human happiness, justice demands that when men work 
at the job they have chosen or assigned to them, they fulfill their 
obligation by doing their work in a reasonable manner. This must” 
be conceded if civil society is to be a society. It must also be 
granted, as an experiential fact, that there is a twofold division be- 
tween professional and nonprofessional workers. ‘This division is as 
old as human history. 

There are those whose work is manual, not immediately con- 
cerned with persons but with things, or whose work is devoid of any 
permanency either by reason of the nature of the work or the inten- 
tion of the worker. The proximate purpose of those who engage in 
such work is financial gain. Such work requires no extensive formal 
education, but its skill can be acquired by experience. These 
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ers are the manual laborers, the craftsmen, the tradesmen, the 
merchants, even the artists. Traditionally these men have been 
called nonprofessional. 

There are also those who are engaged in a profession. When 
St. Thomas speaks of state (S.T. IL-II, 183, 1c), he means a work that 
has a degree of permanency. The nature of this work is such that 
those who choose it must intend (if they are to be considered as 
members of the profession) to assume a permanent obligation to 
carry out the purpose of the profession, But besides this element of 
permanency, a profession implies other elements—which can be in- 
terpreted as included in St. Thomas’s definition of state, and 
which are surely included in the meaning of a profession. A profes- 
sion is concerned primarily not with things but with persons. It is 
socially useful, and requires that it be pursued for altruistic ideals, 
rather than for material rewards. Service is more important than 
gain. A profession is not to be pursued merely for oneself, and it 
does not measure its members’ success by the amount of their finan- 
cial return, but by their worth to society. In fact, the professional 
spirit may be defined as a consciousness of responsibility for a social 
advancement that will tend to inspire respect and support for the 
profession. Finally, a profession includes a particular or specialized 
field of knowledge that can be efficiently employed in a socially use- 
ful area of action. 

Clearly, then, the professional worker needs to combine, in 
reasonable proportion, desire, science, and skill. This implies that 
the professional worker has the ability to evaluate his own compe- 
tence and to recognize and correct his own defects. It also implies 
that, before anyone chooses a particular profession for his life work, 
he recognize that he is making an important moral decision, because 
it is the way he has chosen to move toward his eternal happiness. 
Because this decision is so important he must approach it with 
more than ordinary prudence. He must honestly appraise his compe- 
tence, interests, and altruism, He must recognize the demands a 
particular profession will make of him. He must be able to foresee, 
ina prudent way, his future obligations to himself, to his family, to 
his fellow men, and to the common good. A choice for a profession 
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requires all those integral parts we have enumerated in our dis 
sion of the virtue of prudence—and in a most serious and care 
manner. 


Cooperation in Evil Acts 


choose in order to live a good moral life. Wherefore it is ob 
that no one can directly perform immoral acts in the pursuit of 
professional life any more than he can do so in any other aspect 
his moral life. There is, and there should be, no question about 
But there is an ever-ecurring difficulty in the lives of professi 
men as well as in the lives of nonprofessional men. It is the probl 
of helping another, of cooperating with another, in immoral actio 
St. Thomas gives the general principle for the resolution of 
problem when he writes: 


It is unlawful to cooperate in an evil deed, by counseling, helping, or 


any way consenting, because to counsel or assist an action is, in a 
to doit. (S.T. I-II, 71, 3c) 


This principle is at first reading clear and acceptable, but if it is 
to be used as a practical rule for moral action a distinction must be 
made. 

Cooperation with another in an immoral act is concurren 
This is done by joining another in an immoral action, as in adultery; 
or by being the occasion of the immoral act of another, as in a so 
worker's supplying a married person with information about co 
ceptive devices that she knows will be used to prevent concep 

In formal cooperation one intends the evil action of anoth 
The one who joins another in an evil action intends the evil acti 
A doctor, for example, who is assisting another doctor in ligating 
Fallopian tubes for the sole purpose of preventing conception is 4 
formal a cooperator in an evil act as is a partner in adultery. 

In material cooperation one does not intend the evil of an- 
other, but assists him by an act that is not evil in itself. For exa 
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ple, John Smith, who is a bright student and a leader of his class, 
gives his class notes to Mary Jones with the intention of helping her 
to prepare for her examination. But Mary gives these same class 
notes to Jim in order that Jim may use them to cheat on the exam- 
ination. Or a Catholic lawyer helps to secure a civil divorce for a 
husband who considers the divorce a means of removing an obstacle 
to remarriage. In this latter example the lawyer does not concur with 
his client’s intention, because he is opposed to divorce, and he does 
no more than apply the law, that is, that married people may at times 
secure a separation. 

Because formal cooperation is joining in another's evil act and 
intention, it is always immoral. The same is not true of material co- 
operation, and at times one may cooperate in this manner. The ma- 
terial cooperator helps in an act that is not immoral, but he does 
not join in the evil intention. Consequently, such cooperation can 
be morally permitted by the principle of the indirect voluntary act. 
The action in which there is cooperation is not evil in itself; the 
evil that results from the action, and that is intended by the 
principal agent, is not intended by the one who cooperates; there is 
a proportion between the good and the evil effects of the action. 
Material cooperation is morally permissible when these conditions 
are present. We must grant the truth of these statements. But even 
when we do, the uncertain and, therefore, disturbing moral question ' 
is always, when is this proportion present? This problem is real and 
can be resolved only by the following considerations: (1) the 
amount of evil that results from the action in which one cooperates; 
(2) the amount of evil that one who cooperates would suffer if 
he did cooperate; (3) the closeness with which the cooperator’s act 
is connected with the evil effect the principal agent intends, that 1s, 
the degree of indispensability of the cooperator’s actions for the prin- 
cipal agent’s evil purpose. A doctor, for example, could not morally 
give advice about controlling birth by artificial means, but in rare in- 
stances a nurse, who acts as the doctor's receptionist, secretary, or 
general aid, could. Or again, an owner of a bookstore would be a 
formal cooperator in evil with the publishers if he stacked immoral 
books on his shelves, but the secretary who took care of the owner's 
correspondence would be a material cooperator: her cooperation is 
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so remote that there is no sense in which her work is necessary, be- 
cause every secretary can be replaced. 

This distinction between formal and material cooperation may 
seem to be mere quibbling about words, a semantic problem. It 
isn’t. We must recall that a moral act is one that proceeds from the 
will with knowledge of an end. If, then, two effects result from an 
action and one of them is good, like the action from which it results, 
a man may choose and intend the good effect rather than the evil. 
This is what is done in material cooperation. The distinction, then, 
between formal and material cooperation is the only means 't times 
by which men can decide the morality of their actions, and it has 
a very frequent application in the lives of professional people. How- 
ever, its application is not always easy. In estimating the excuse for 
material cooperation, we must take many factors into consideration, 
such as the spiritual character and needs of the principal agent, out 
relations with him, how great is the evil he intends, the harm that 
may accrue to another or to society, how close and how indispensa- 
ble the cooperation is. The moral permissibility of material coopera- 
tion is the reason for our solution to some of the moral problems 
that occur in the lives of those who choose the professions, which 
we shall now consider by type. 


Some Moral Aspects of the Teaching Profession 


The work of educating youth has always been regarded as an 
excellent and dignified profession. Rightly so, and its importance, 
especially in the primary and secondary schools, can hardly be over- 
emphasized, for the teacher exercises a great influence on the de- 
velopment of a youth’s character. Certainly, anyone who chooses the 
teaching profession assumes a great responsibility. 

However, the teacher’s influence and responsibility can be fully 
exercised only when education is given its integrity: the training of 
the intellect and the guidance of the will, permeated with religious 
instruction and inspiration. Because religion is the most necessary 
and excellent of all moral acts, religious instruction and guidance 
cannot be excluded from education. 
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Most teachers in the United States agree that religion should 
be taught and encouraged. But the Catholic teacher is at odds 
with the non-Catholic teacher in thinking that religious training and 
guidance should be a daily, integral part of education. This is not 
the view of the non-Catholic teacher nor of the public school sys- 
tem in which he teaches, where religion is formally excluded be- 
cause religion is thought to be a completely private or, at most, a 
parental matter. The Catholic teacher, then, although pleased that 
children are being educated in the public schools, condemns as im- 
moral the exclusion of religion. 

In view of this attitude of the Catholic schoolteacher toward 
the public school, the question may be asked, How does a Catholic 
justify his teaching in such a school? The answer is that the Catholic 
teacher is a material cooperator. There is nothing positively wrong 
in the education being given in the public school, and in this the 
Catholic joins, but there is something negatively wrong—the exclusion 
of religion—and to this he is opposed. Further, by refusing to teach 
in such a system the Catholic would not change it; hence he is not 
an indispensable cooperator. 

Moreover, although the public school does exclude religious in- 
struction it does not prohibit the teaching of basic ethical values, 
and since the Catholic is well prepared, by reason of his Catholic 
education, to give such training, Catholics should be encouraged to 
teach in public schools. 

The Catholic who teaches in the public school need not hesi- 
tate to offer the solution, taught by his religion, to moral or social, 
political or historical questions, that may be discussed in class. When 
such questions as communism or socialism, church-state relations, 
birth control, euthanasia, sex, purity, divorce, trade unions, strikes, 
employer-employee relations, or the interpretation of an historical 
event are raised, he may discuss them in the light of his Catholic 
training, because the Catholic teaching on such subjects is a matter 
of natural law or historical evidence, which binds all human beings 
and not Catholics only. 

A teacher should regard himself as one of many responsible 
persons who are engaged in the training and guidance of youth. As 
in other pursuits, so in the career of teaching the axiom is true: 
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Where there is union there is strength. Associations of teachers ex- 
ist for the purpose of discussing, discovering, and adopting ways and 
means to improve the educational process itself, advance the intel- 
lectual and moral growth of the teachers, and improve the teachers’ 
professional, financial, and social status. Because their associations 
have such noble and useful purposes there are many good reasons 
why teachers should cooperate in attaining their goals by joining 
these groups. 

Strength, however, is not always used for moral purposes. This 
‘can be true even in professional teachers’ associations. There is, for 
example, at the present time an increase in the number of strikes 
that teachers use to obtain what they consider a just wage from the 
state. As we have said (Chapter XII), there is nothing immoral 
about a strike provided the four conditions for an indirect volun- 
tary action be verified. Among these conditions is the proportion 
between the good and the evil resulting from a strike. ‘The moral 
problem, then, that teachers have to decide when considering a 
strike is, Does the good that we, as a group, obtain by a strike—an 
increase in salary—measure up to the evil that comes to our stu- 
dents, to their parents and to civil society? The loss of intellectual 
and moral development for the students, the loss of professional pres- 
tige and authority, the loss of confidence in teachers when students, 
parents, and others conclude that teachers are no more altrustic than 
other groups of workers—all these evils, and there are others, affect 
the common good that each teacher is morally obligated to serve. 
To help resolve this question we might ask whether we think a 
strike by doctors, policemen, or firemen is moral. 

Besides this moral problem, there are others that a teacher as 
an individual and as a member of a group will encounter. Most of 
them will have to be decided by recalling the distinction between 
formal and material cooperation. But, more than this, a teacher 
should always keep in mind that he is not a civil servant. A teacher 
in a public school is employed by the parents through the intermedi- 
ary of the school board or the county government. A public school 
teacher should never consider himself, nor allow himself to be con- 
sidered, a civil servant. The authority that he has to teach and train 
children and his claim to respect and obedience come to him from 
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God through the parents and not through the state, except insofar 
as the state receives its right from the parents. This delegation of 
parental rights of education to the state, however, does not make 
teachers servants of the state, but of the parents in whose name the 
state acts. 

No references are given to St. Thomas in this consideration of 
the profession of teaching. There are good reasons for this. He lived 
at a time when no teacher was confronted with the moral problems 
that the present-day teacher has to solve. St. Thomas was a teacher, 
as his many works will witness, and he taught at a time when his 
faith and his ethics were commonly accepted. His writings about 
teaching were not concerned with the ethical problems teachers 
would meet, but with the metaphysical problem of causality in 
teaching, about the learning process. These are analyzed in the 
Disputed Question on Truth (question 11), and his advice to stu- 
dents is given in his short treatise, On the Method of Studying. But 
in spite of this limitation of St. Thomas’s on the subject of teach- 
ing, he has given the ethical principles by which today’s teachers 
can resolve their ethical questions. Our dependence on these reason- 
able grounds is the justification for what has been said about this 
profession. The same is true of what we shall say about doctors. St. 
Thomas says almost nothing about doctors except for a few references 
scattered here and there in his Summa, but much can be said about 
doctors because of his statements about general moral principles. 


Some Moral Aspects of the Medical Profession 


The primary object of the medical profession is the health of 
man. ‘The person who chooses this career assumes the obligation to 
safeguard the health or to restore the health of the sick and infirm. 
The doctor is aware that he possesses a medical knowledge and skill 
and that he must dispense’ their benefits to those who need them. 
His is a community service, but, generally speaking, he is free to 
choose whom he will attend, just as those who have need of medical 
care may freely choose their doctor. However, a doctor must answer 
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any request for his assistance in an emergency or when temperate 
public opinion expects it. 

Although the first object of the doctor is health, and financial 
returns are a subordinate consideration, nevertheless the doctor may 
and should receive fees for his ministrations, because no man can 
be expected to work for nothing. The fee that he charges his pa- 
tients should, as a general rule, accord with the agreement his pro- 
fessional group has established. At times, when a poor person needs 
assistance, he should give gratuitous service. But such service is a 
work of mercy, and the obligation to render it must be bascd upon 
considerations of place, time, and other circumstances, such as the 
degree of need of the patient, the prospect of his receiving help 
from one more skilled, the availability of the doctor himself, and so 
on. Certainly no doctor is obliged to give to poor persons the time 
that he should devote to those who have paid or will pay him for it. 
(S.T. II, 71, 1¢) A doctor has his duties to his patients, to his fam- 
ily, to the hospitals where he practices, as well as a right to remunera- 
tive practice and to time for relaxation, and he is not obligated to 
sacrifice these in order to help a poor man. 

By intending directly to kill a person, a doctor would, of 
course, go contrary to the goal of his professional obligation, the 
Hippocratic oath, that is, to preserve the life of a patient as long as is 
reasonably possible. But what is far more serious and basically 
wrong with directly killing a person is that a doctor violates the nat- 
ural law that prohibits murder. All that we have said in Chapter 
VIII about murder is equally true for a doctor, Mercy-killing and 
criminal and eugenic abortion are gravely immoral. 

A doctor may not counsel patients to use artificial devices to 
prevent conception any more than he may dispense such devices for 
this purpose. Because the use of such means to prevent conception is 
in itself evil, advice about and trading in these instruments for this 
purpose is formal cooperation in immoral actions, 

Like every man, no doctor is ever permitted to lie. But like all 
men he may, and at times has the duty to, conceal the truth from 
others. A doctor at times possesses what we have called professional 
secrets or privileged communications. He may reveal these only un- 
der the conditions discussed in Chapter X. 
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Sometimes the doctor is faced with the decision whether to use 
new drugs of uncertain value. For example, a patient has a trouble- 
some disease; there is no danger that he will die, but there is no 
known remedy that will bring about a cure. May a doctor, then, 
prescribe a new drug that may cure but that may cause the pa- 
tient’s death? The answer depends upon the degree of hope for cure 
offered by the new drug. If there is only a slight hope that the pa- 
tient would be cured by the drug, it would be immoral to use the 
drug, for this would be formal cooperation in the patient’s death. If, 
however, there is well-founded hope that the patient will be cured, 
and the patient, knowing the risk the drug involves, freely consents: 
to its use, the doctor may use the drug. Though death occurs the 
doctor can only be said to have materially cooperated in the death. 
Here the principle of the indirect voluntary is rightly applied. We 
should note, however, that although the doctor may administer the 
new drug and the patient may consent to it, neither is morally 
obliged to do so because the use of the drug is an extraordinary 
means to preserve human life. 

In medical practice there is a growing interest in hypnotism and 
its use. The essence of hypnotism is the concentration of the mind 
on one or a few ideas dictated by the hypnotist. There is nothing 
wrong in itself in hypnotism; under certain conditions, therefore, it 
may be morally used for therapeutic purposes. However, there are 
certain dangers resulting from it, and due precautions must be 
taken against them. When these precautions are taken to prevent the 
evils that may result from hypnotism, it may be used under these 
conditions: (1) A grave and proportionate good reason is present. 
Because hypnotism deprives one of the full use of reason and free 
will, a proportionate good, compensatory for this loss, must be 
present. A sufficient reason would be, for example, a surgical opera- 
tion for which hypnotism would be more effective than an anes- 
thetic, or to overcome the habit of drunkenness. (2) The consent 
of the patient or subject has been secured, for no one has the right 
to deprive another of the full use of his reason and will without his 
consent. 

There is a practice among some doctors as well as among other 
professional men of dividing the fee they receive from their patients 
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with others who have referred these patients to them. This is the 
practice of fee-splitting, which, for our present purpose, may be de- 
fined as the practice in which surgeons and physicians who are spe- 
cialists give a share of the fee accepted from a patient to the doctor 
who referred the patient to them. 

This practice is immoral for several reasons, chief of which are 
the following. It is against commutative justice for a doctor to de- 
mand more of his patient in fees than the patient owes him for a 
visit. The reason is that when a doctor refers his patient to another 
doctor who is more proficient than himself he is merely giving the 
ordinary care to which the patient has a right. The specialist, on his 
part, violates justice if he exacts a greater fee from the patient thus 
referred than he would have asked if the patient came to him with- 
out such referral, for he is offering the patient the same medical serv- 
ice. Obviously, and for the same reason, a doctor is unjust if he unnec- 
essarily refers a patient to another for the sake of obtaining the fee. 
Restitution to the patient is required if such fee-splitting has oc 
curred. 

Indeed, the custom of fee-splitting is contrary to general legal 
justice because it reflects discredit on the whole medical profession, 
and violates the patient’s trust that his doctor will not take advan- 
tage of his dependence on him. This trust in and respect for doctors 
must be maintained in order that the common good may be se- 
cured, Men need the help of their fellow men to live a social life, 
which is a demand of human nature. They must at times turn to 
others better qualified than themselves to obtain assistance. Assur- 
ance that they will not be exploited for the personal gain of those 
whom they ask for assistance is a necessary condition for such re- 
course. If they know that they cannot obtain this help without be- 
ing betrayed, they will not seek it. The great harm, then, that fee- 
splitting brings to individuals and to society makes such a practice 
gravely immoral. 
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Some Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession 


Man is an existential unit, as we know from the Philosophy of 
Man, and is composed of body and soul. These components can 
perform their natural operations with ease and regularity to the de- 
gree in which they are properly disposed. The proper disposition of 
the soul is virtue; that of the body is health. Because doctors are im- 
mediately concerned with the health of the body they have a most 
dignified profession, because health is necessary for the perfection of 
man. Since bodily goods, however, must always be subordinated to 
the goods of the soul, those whose profession is primarily concerned 
with the life of virtue occupy an exalted and most dignified position 
among men and should be so esteemed. 

Among those professions whose prime object is virtue is the 
profession of law. In fact, the formal or prime object of this pro- 
fession is justice, the chief, as St. Thomas says, of all the moral vir- 
tues, (S.T. ILII, 181, 1, ad 1) The general obligation of all lawyers is 
to foster and protect, when called upon to do so, the rights and du- 
ties that are within the area of legal justice, and to see to it that they 
themselves do nothing contrary to the prime object or purpose of 
their profession, namely, legal justice. 

The need for this profession is clear. In order that the natural 
end of civil society, the common good, may be attained, civil society 
needs the legislative authority by which laws are enacted for the pur- 
pose of securing the cooperation of citizens that is required for the 
common good, the executive authority by which the laws are 
properly enforced, and the judicial authority that decides the jus- 
tice of the laws and also the actions of the citizens insofar as they 
fall under the law. This juridical judgment about the actions of the 
citizens can be reasonably made only if these actions, with all the 
concrete circumstances accompanying their performance, are brought 
to the attention of the judges or the court. The one who is tradi- 
tionally, chiefly, and professionally responsible for this presentation 
of facts is the lawyer. The law career, then, is intimately related to 
the common good. The lawyer has the responsibility of upholding 
the dignity and inviolability of the law against those who would 
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flaunt the former or deny the latter, as well as that of providing de- 
fense for those whose rights, under law, have been or will be jeopard- 
ized. 

In this work of upholding the law there are not a few problems 
that every lawyer meets, and St. Thomas gives at least the princi- 
ples for solving the problems related to what in modern terminology 
are called civil cases. Civil cases are those in which the acquisition or 
retention of property, or some legal right, is involved. 

The principle that St. Thomas offers as a guide to civil cases is 
that a lawyer may not represent a client who he knows is unjustly 
seeking damages. Moreover, if a lawyer participates in a civil case — 
that he knows to be unjust he shares with his client the obligation of 
making restitution to all those who have unjustly suffered a loss. This 
means that a lawyer is not only morally bound to restore to those 
who have suffered loss what he has received as a fee, but the whole 
loss if those whom he has represented refuse to make restitution. If, 
however, a lawyer has represented an unjust client unknowingly, and 
his ignorance is not voluntary, he has no obligation to make resti- 
tution. (S.T. H-II, 71, 3c) 

If a lawyer undertakes a civil case that is only probably un- 
just, he may use all the lawful means at his disposal to prove the jus- 
tice of his client’s case. But if, as the trial progresses, he discovers 
that his client’s demands are unjust, he must persuade his client 
either to yield or to modify his demands in such a way that no in- 
justice is done to the opposing party; if this is impossible the lawyer 
must withdraw, but not in such a way that he helps the opposing 
party or reveals privileged communications. (S.T. I-II, 71, 3, ad 2) 

A contemporary problem that probably never entered the mind 
of St. Thomas is the civil case of divorce. This delicate question 
needs many refinements if a particular answer is to be given for an 
individual divorce case. Such an answer may be found in the books 
devoted to the ethics of the legal profession. However, an answer 
can be given to the general question, May a lawyer take a divorce 
case? Because a divorce in itself, prescinding from the intention of the 
client who seeks it from the public evil that a divorce might cause, 
means only the separation of the spouses, a legal declaration that one 
spouse has not fulfilled the conditions of the contract, or a declara- 
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tion that no legal action for bigamy will arise if the spouse remarries, 
a lawyer may accept divorce cases, provided that he does not by his 
counsel or his action give positive consent to remarriage. 

St. Thomas has nothing to say explicitly about criminal cases, 
that is, about cases that deal with injury to life or limb. But from his 
ethical principles we can conclude that a lawyer may be guided by 
the general principle that governs criminal trials: that the accused 
is not guilty until he is proved with moral certainty to be guilty. Ac- 
cordingly, a lawyer, even though he knows his client to be guilty, 
may use all lawful means to free his client from the verdict of guilty. 

‘The lawyer is obliged to preserve professional secrecy regarding 
what he has learned from his client in his professional dealings, but 
he may and should reveal them when the conditions we have ex- 
plained before (Chapter X) are present. The same reasons apply to 
lawyers as apply to doctors. The lawyer must not give secretly ac- 
quired information to the opposing party in a civil case. Although 
it is immoral to use falsity and dishonest means to conceal informa- 
tion, a lawyer may prudently conceal information that would be 
prejudicial to his client. (S.T. I-II, 71, 3, ad 3) 

What has been said about doctors accepting fees (fee-splitting) 
and accepting charity cases applies to lawyers. Like doctors and all 
professional people, lawyers must live according to the canons of 
their professional ethics, always realizing that the prime object of 
their profession is the good of man, whose esteem and trust they 
must foster and develop so that the common good may be furthered. 

A lawyer, of course, can plead, defend, protect, and advance 
justice only with those who are in a position to decide what are the 
requirements of justice in a particular situation. A lawyer’s work, in 
other words, is ordered to the court of justice where legal judgment 
is rendered. The purpose of the court is this legal judgment that is, 
as St. Thomas says, “like a particular law regarding some particular 
fact.” (S.T. II-I, 67, 1c) Many persons may be involved, one way or 
another, in this judgment or verdict: the judge, the accuser or plaintiff, 
the accused or defendant, the witnesses, and the lawyer. Each of 
these persons has the obligation to sec to it that a just or legal judg- 
ment is made. St. Thomas is most searching in his analysis of the 
demands of justice regarding those persons who take part in the legal 
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judgment (S.T. II-I, 67-71), and anyone who is considering or who 
has chosen the profession of law would profit by reading what he has 
to say on these matters. 


Conclusion 


Every man must live a moral life, a life that consists of a series 
of actions that advance him toward the attainment of his ultimate 
happiness. In this pursuit problems are encountered and virtues 
must be fostered. Many of these problems and virtues are common 
to all men simply because they are men. We have discussed these 
questions quite fully under the general heading of the cardinal vir- 
tues. 

There are other problems that a man meets because he has taken 
up a particular career in life. Because these are specific problems pe- 
culiar to a career that a man chooses as the framework or human 
area in which he will work his way to ultimate happiness, this chap- 
ter has indicated some of the moral problems that arise in teaching, 
medicine, and law. We have not meant this discussion to be exhaus- 
tive, but have intended to show the ordinary student of ethics some 
of the problems involved in a choice of life. There are other moral 
problems in these professions. There are, too, other professions, 
trades, crafts, occupations, and businesses that a man may elect as 
his distinct type of work. These will have their own problems, and 
the person who undertakes them must know the way in which he is 
to solve them. A businessman, for example, must know what legal 
and commutative justice requires of him with regard to a just wage 
a fair price, or usury. A man who devotes himself to political life 
must recognize what justice requires of him as one who seeks to pro- 
tect and perfect the body politic. 

The moral life is not a simple or idyllic one, free from all con- 
cern and responsibilities, but requires much learning, study, and 
many decisions. Prudence, temperance, fortitude, and justice, with, 
their many related virtues, are necessary for every man in every walk 
of life. In the contemplative life, the moral virtues are preliminaries 
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to the use of the intellectual and especially the theological virtues. 
In the active life justice plays a great part, and everyone who chooses 
a type of work in this state of life should be aware of its moral rights 
and duties. Obviously, then, the choice of a state of work in life is 
an important moral matter. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE THEOLOGICAL 
VIRTUES 


Introduction 


Man is a complex being, tending to his ultimate end through a diver- 
sity of immediate ends. He will be greatly helped in attaining both 
his ultimate and intermediate ends if reason imposes on cach of 
those powers, by which he can perform morally good acts, an ideal 
or form of action conformed to the human good, a particular end 
for a particular action. Each power becomes so fixed, or possessed, 
by the ideal good toward which it tends that it receives a habitual 
direction facilitating the performance of good acts. Man’s moral ac- 
tion (for we are now concerned only with it) is productive of an ef- 
fect in the power that is the immediate cause of the action, for it 
leaves in the faculty an ontological trace, a quality that grows with 
the repetition of the same act. This quality, which fosters and gives 
the perfection of action, is a good operative habit, a virtue. 

Virtue, then, is not a separate little thing glued on to a faculty 
any more than the black spots are glued onto the skin of a leopard. It 
is a quality, a way of being of this faculty, a functional direction or 
attitude, just as the faculty itself is not a thing but a function of 
man’s spiritual being. In our virtuous activity, the virtue does not 
perform an act distinct from the faculty; that which acts is the fac- 
ulty bettered by the virtuous quality. And in turn, the faculty per- 
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fected by virtue is the instrument of the will, and finally of the soul 
and the whole man. 

Because virtue is a facility of acting in a morally good way im- 
posed upon the powers of man by reason, with the cooperation of 
the will, the will itself is perfected by virtue because, being itself 
obedient to reason, it can elicit the acts that perfect man with ease. 
As a consequence, man, who attains his ultimate good by morally 
good acts, is perfected by virtue. 

But let us analyze the method by which virtue is acquired. Vir- 
tue is possible only if reason imposes the ideal, gives the direction in 
which each power should go or act. The concupiscible power, for 
example, should actually be temperate according to the demands 
of reason, or the practical intellect should be prudent according to 
the demands of reason. But such reasonable goods, which are imposed 
on the human powers, can be imposed only if man wills the good. 
It is the will, then, by willing the particular good for the power, that 
causes the intellect to impose the ideal or form of action on the 
power. The particular good willed by the will gives the form, the de- 
termining direction to the power. When this form is a permanent 
quality of a power, a virtue is present in that power. 

But virtue is, as we have said, a means to man’s ultimate end; 
its object is a proximate good. The final reason, then, why the will 
wills virtues is that it wills the ultimate good, because proximate 
goods have no meaning unless they are directed to a final good. 
Consequently, just as the particular good that the will desires gives 
direction or form that reason imposes upon the particular powers, so 
the ultimate good the will desires gives all the forms reason imposes 
on all the powers by which man acts in a moral manner. Hence St. 
Thomas writes: 


In morals the form of an act is taken chiefly from the end. The reason 
for this is that the principle of moral acts is the will, whose object and 
form, so to speak, are the end. (S.T. ILII, 23, 8) 


The will, then, because it wills an end, is the efficient cause of 
virtue. Now, in our treatment of the virtues, we have discussed what 
reason, from its knowledge of human nature, recognizes as the nec- 
essary elements of the many virtues. These are the elements the will 
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must will in order that man may have these several virtues. These 
are the good qualities or habits, attitudes, or functions, if you wish, 
that reason must impose upon man’s powers if he is to attain his 
ultimate good with any amount of ease and continuity of effort. 
These are the ways in which the powers of man should be formed or 
determined because they are means of safely and surely securing 
those intermediate ends that will advance man along the way to 
his ultimate end, which he loves and desires and because of which he 
disposes his powers by virtue. 


The Need of Theological Virtues 


Our treatment of the four cardinal virtues and their many sub- 
ordinate virtues has been in terms of what philosophical reason con- 
templating human nature can discover about them as means of at- 
taining man’s ultimate end. What has been said is true, and it 
would be sufficient if man had a natural existence and a natural end. 
However, we have seen in ethical theory (Problems in Ethics, Chap- 
ters II and XII) that man is directed by God to an ultimate end that 
exceeds his natural capacities, the Beatific Vision. The virtues with 
which we have dealt perfect man to attain an imperfect happiness, 
a happiness that is terrestrial and accessible to man if he lived in 
state of pure nature. But man, as we know from faith, does not ex- 
ist in such a state; rather, he exists in a state in which his end is above 
his natural powers, and for this purpose God gives man supernatural 
help or grace. 

Because man has a supernatural end, his natural powers and ac- 
quired habits need to be supplemented, strengthened, elevated by 
supernatural principles. The theological virtues are such principles. 
We are now interested in these. By these man is said, as we know 
from theology, to share in the nature of God, (S.T, I-II, 112, 1¢) This 
does not mean that man’s nature is destroyed. There is one princi- 
ple from which St. Thomas never departs: grace does no violence to 
nature, (S.T. I-II, 109, 2, 3) Grace neither destroys nor invalidates na- 
ture; it elevates it. 
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St. Thomas thinks that whatever is natural to man is good and 
remains good when nature is raised to the level of the supernatural. 
Natural virtues, natural rights, natural relations, far from being elim- 
inated by grace, are rendered more sacred and inviolable because 
the whole order of nature to which these virtues, rights, duties, and 
relations belong is reoriented toward an end surpassing every natu- 
ral capacity and power. The whole natural order remains intact, 
though sublimated within the supernatural order. This is the reason 
why St. Thomas was able to take over those profound truths and 
principles of human natural morality that the Greeks discovered, 
The good life that Plato and Socrates praised so highly, and that 
Aristotle so penetratingly analyzed, remains, in an ever higher and 
nobler sense, the good life for St. Thomas. The fact that a higher 
end than the merely human, that the whole temporal and terrestrial 
life of man cannot be regarded as the ultimate purpose of man’s be- 
ing, does not alter the other fact: the essence of man, his intrinsic 
human nature, remains unchanged but is taken as it is and reori- 
ented as a whole to a nobler and more sublime purpose. The con- 
ditions under which this earthly life must function are not nullified, 
but the status in which all the natural activities, functions, rights, and 
duties of man are exercised is no longer the status of a purely natu- 
ral order but the status of supernature. To honor one’s parents is 
no less a virtue in the natural than in the supernatural order; to 
steal is no less a violation of a supernatural law than of a natural 
law. The actions of man in the natural and supernatural orders dif- 
fer not because the former are human and the latter are not; they 
differ by reason of their efficient and final causality. The proximate 
efficient causes of these actions that are directed to man’s supernatu- 
ral end are human powers elevated by the theological virtues. 


The Theological Virtues 


Unlike the acquired natural virtues whose object is some good 
that is a means to man’s ultimate good, the theological virtues order 
men directly to God. Another difference between the acquired and 
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the theological virtues is that man does not acquire the theologic 
virtues by his own efforts, but God is their sole cause; hence they 
called infused virtues. Finally, just as man’s supernatural end is 
known only through faith, so the theological virtues are known 
through faith. j 

In order to proportion the powers of man to his end, God in- 
fuses the theological virtues, and in so doing the whole complexi 
of man’s powers of action and their corresponding acquired virtu 
are elevated. Not only, then, does man receive the infused theolog- 
ical virtues; he also receives infused virtues that are immediately di 
tected not to God but to means to attain God. The infused mo 
virtues form a supernatural system exactly patterned on man’s psy- 
chological organism. 

We should not have a false view of the being of the infus 
virtues. We have said that the natural virtues are not things add 
to the natural powers; in like manner, we must say that the infus 
virtues are not things added to man’s powers, but are supernatu 
qualities of the powers—they are those powers inasmuch as they 
clevated and supernaturalized. When we say an act proceeds 
an infused virtue we mean that it proceeds from the power cleva 
by virtue; it springs entirely from the power and entirely from 
virtue. ‘Thus we can say of the infused virtues what we said of th 
acquired virtues and the powers: an act of the elevated will by whi 
it loves God in a supernatural way can aim at the end of a subo 
nated virtue or virtues. A man, for example, can by the same act 
the will love God and be patient with his demanding neighbor. 

Volumes have been written about the demands of the infus 
virtues on man’s moral life. We are not concerned with this, 
rather with a summary view of what the theological virtues eff 
in the moral life of man. We have defined the theological virt 
of faith, hope, and charity (Problems in Ethics, p. 316); we must 
now indicate how they operate in man’s life. 

The theological virtue of faith is a habit by which man fi 
assents to what God has revealed. Just as the human intellect n 
a habit of first principles in order that man may be able to reason 
natural conclusions, so the intellect needs a supernatural habit 
which man believes those supernatural principles that are beyo 
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the natural power of the human intellect. The reason why man needs 
this habit of faith is the fact that his ultimate end is above nature, 
as St. Thomas writes: 


The perfection of the rational creature consists not only in that which 
Sign to him according to his nature but also in what is attributed to 
him from the supernatural perfection of divine goodness. Hence, it is 
said above that the ultimate happiness of man consists in a supernatural 
vision of God. Man cannot reach this vision unless he learn as a student 
from God asa teacher. (S.T. I-II, 2, 3¢) 


Faith gives to man a knowledge that he could not have by his 
own natural power of intellect, a knowledge whereby he knows, as 
far as we are concerned in ethics, what his supernatural end is and 
the means to attain it. It is a source of knowledge whereby the 
scope of man’s knowledge of God and of the things of God is wid- 
ened, and his insight into moral truth is deepened. 

The results of faith in the moral life of man are many. A man 
who possesses supernatural faith can have a clearer and more cer- 
tain knowledge of the natural law, for example, the indissolubility 
of marriage; as well as other principles of good human conduct, 
for example, that man can devote himself to God by a life of vir- 
ginity. God has revealed numerous truths about himself and what 
he expects man to do to attain his ultimate end that man could not 
know with his natural reason. 

Moreover, faith produces two effects in man: fear of God and 
purification of heart. A man can fear the punishment of God (ser- 
vile fear) and a man can fear being separated from God (filial fear) 
because God is so great and lovable in himself. Both fears are the 
result of faith, both will have their influence on the moral life of 
man, and both will cause a man to live a good, moral life, but the 
man who has filial fear will live the best of moral lives because 
his faith causes him to love and be subject to God as his greatest 
good. (S.T. ILI, 7, 1c) And purity of heart, the result of man’s know- 
ing by faith that God is his greatest good, causes man to be de- 
tached from temporal goods in order to adhere to God, the supreme 
and eternal good. (S.T. H-I, 7, 2c) 

As accompanying gifts of faith that God infuses or frecly gives 
to man, St. Thomas speaks of the two Gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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which are habits of the soul that God bequeaths to man for the pur- 
pose of faith. The gift of understanding is a habit by which man 
may acquire a knowledge, more or less perfect, of the truths of faith. 
(S.T. ILII, 8, 2c) The gift of knowledge is a habit enabling the hu- 
man intellect to make a right judgment about the things of faith so 
that a man can distinguish between what is and what is not to be 
believed. (S.T. I-II, 8, 3c) 

But man needs more than an elevation and an enlightenment 
of his intellect if he is to move toward his supernatural end in a ra- 
tional manner. Man possesses not only the faculty of reason but also 
the faculty of will, by which he is inclined to love, desire, and enjoy 
the truth his intellect knows. The acts of both powers are necessary, 
as we know, if man is to move toward his end. Man acts in a human 
way, in a way that leads to his ultimate end, only if he acts as a 
result of knowledge and will. This has been one of the main prob- 
lems of the theory of ethics. (Problems in Ethics, Chapter II) As a 
result of our definition of a human act as an act that proceeds from 
the will with a knowledge of an end, a difficulty arises in regard to 
man’s supernatural end. 

By faith man knows that his ultimate end and the means to 
this end exceed his natural powers. If God limited his gift of eleva- 
tion to man’s reason alone and only permitted man to know that 
his end was beyond his natural capacities and at the same time did 
not elevate and strengthen man’s will or rational appetite by which 
he could direct his actions toward his supernatural end, God would 
doom man to a life of complete frustration: a knowledge of what 
man is made for, but no will by which he could move toward it. The 
theological virtue of hope, according to St. ‘Thomas, is given for this 
purpose. It elevates and strengthens the will of man so that he can 
direct his actions toward his eternal and supernatural happiness 
because he relies on the divine assistance to give him all the means 
to attain this most difficult end. (S.T. TI-IT, 17, 4c) 

With hope man is confident not only of attaining God, his 
supernatural end, but of having all the help he needs for this pur- 
pose. Such confidence is founded on his knowledge of God as his 
supreme supernatural good, as well as on the divine attributes of 
omnipotence, mercy, and fidelity. Such hope is not an unreality, but 
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is the reason why man, in spite of great obstacles, such as pleasure 
or pain, success or failure, continues to live a good, even at times a 
heroic, human life. He is sustained in his pursuit of his ultimate 
happiness, which is God, by his well-founded expectation of attain- 
ing it. 

Because hope makes it possible for man to desire and to move 
toward his supernatural end, which he knows by faith to be his su- 
preme good, hope is always accompanied, in the opinion of St. 
Thomas, by two gifts of the Holy Spirit: fear of God and wisdom. 

Fear and hope are in some way parallel. Based upon the same 
principle, the appetitive power, their movements are symmetrical al- 
though in opposite directions, or toward opposite objectives. Hope is 
directed toward the good we expect with assurance, but it never- 
theless implies the fear of missing it. Obviously the man of hope 
does not fear God himself, for he is man’s greatest good; neither does 
he fear that God will not aid him, because he knows God will not 
fail him. But the man of hope does fear God because he fears the 
punishment God must necessarily inflict for moral evil, and such 
punishment would mean separation from God. He also fears moral 
evil because he recognizes that such evil is an offense against God, 
his supreme good, whom he loves and does not desire to displease. 
(S.T. ILI, 19, 1¢, 2c) 

The gift of wisdom is not metaphysics, the wisdom of the phi- 
losophers. It is a knowledge of God by faith, a knowledge of divine 
things in their divine principles, particularly the divine law, by 
which man is directed to his supernatural end. As a result of hope, 
man has a filial fear by which he fears to offend God, who is so good 
and lovable. Such a fear, clearly, is impossible unless the man of 
hope has some knowledge of God and his divine law. Hence fear is 
the beginning of, the first effect of, wisdom in the practical order. 
(S.T. ILII, 19, 7c) 

Together with the virtues of faith and hope, God infuses the 
virtue of charity. The reason for this third theological virtue can be 
understood if we recall another spiritual activity other than that we 
spoke of in connection with the virtues of faith and hope, which are 
necessary elements of the moral act and its supernatural end. Again, 
a moral act proceeds from the will with knowledge of the end. In 
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the order of performance or execution, the moral act first of all 
means that the intellect of man knows a particular or definite good. 
Immediately the will, because it is an appetite or power for good 
an appetite that craves or desires only good, a tendency to the go od 
—is now directed to the known definite good. This is love. 

Although this is a most intricate problem and is the problem of 
the metaphysician and the philosopher of human nature, we cam 
for our purpose summarize what St. Thomas and his commentators 
say about love. For the purpose of summarizing, let us begin with a 
example. The will or rational appetite directed or ordered to th 
known good of eating meat is different from the will directed to 
known good of not eating meat. The appetite is changed because ¢ 
the known good. This change means that an adaptation, order, 
proportion is set up between the will and the object. Because of a 
good known by the intellect, the will responds, elicits a tendency to- 
ward the good, and the response or tendency differs as the objec 
differ. The act of love is this adaptation of the will, this harmonizin 
of the will with the object. By love, then, we unite the good to owt 
selves. The object loved is in the one who loves because of the ada 
tation, harmony, order of the will to the object loved. The act of lo 
in the order of logic, is intermediate between the act of knowle 
by which the good object is known and the actual possession of 
object. Subsequent to this act of love, the will by another act or acts 
moves toward the actual possession of the object. 

With this summary treatment of the act of love, let us return t 
the theological virtues. By the supernatural habit of faith, the huma 
intellect knows that God possessed in the Beatific Vision is man’s u 
timate good. Man, however, could not love this good by his natur 
power of will, precisely because the created will cannot proport 
adapt, order, or harmonize itself to the uncreated good, God. 
infused virtue of charity is the supernatural help given to the will l 
which man can love God as his ultimate, supernatural good. Subs 
quent to this act of love, man, with his will elevated by the inf 
virtue of hope, moves toward the actual possession of God. 
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The Theological Virtue of Charity 


By the virtue of charity, or love, man is intimately united to 
God as his greatest good. St. Thomas uses the word “friendship” to 
describe this infused virtue of charity. This is not an ordinary love, 
and by understanding it we can gain a further understanding of the 
nature of love. 

We know that the object of love is the known good. But there 
are many things that we know are good in themselves but that do 
not move us to love them. I know, for example, that race horses are 
good in themselves, and that they are good for race horse enthusiasts 
as offering them pleasure and entertainment, but I do not for these 
reasons love race horses. Rather, I only love those objects that are 
good for me. An object that I love has two aspects: good and for me. 
Although these aspects are related, they are not identical. Moreover, 
in any act of love, one aspect will be emphasized at the expense of 
the other, Usually, things are loved not for their own good, but for 
the good of another. Things like horses or wine are loved not for 
their own good, but because of the good they afford man. When the 
good of an object is subordinated to ourselves, we are said to love 
that object with the love of concupiscence. But, on the other hand, 
when the goodness of an object is emphasized more than its relation 
to the one who loves, we are said to love that object with the love of 
benevolence. The love of a mother for her child is an instance of 
such love. The love of benevolence means that the lover loves the 
beloved for the good of the beloved. Great as such love may be, it is 
not yet the love of friendship, about which St. Thomas speaks. 
Friendship is not only a love of benevolence, but a mutual willing 
of the good between persons. There is a mutual sharing of love be- 
tween persons because each wants the good for the other, and each 
communicates the good to the other. A perfect example of such love 
is the love of friendship that exists between God and man by which 
supernatural goodness is communicated or interchanged. Such love 
of friendship, in the opinion of St. Thomas, is the virtue of charity 
that God infuses into the will of man so that man can love God for 


himself. 
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According to the Philosopher (Nic, Ethics VIII, 2, 3), not every love 
has the character of friendship, but only that love which is together with 
benevolence, when, to wit, we love someone so as to wish good to him. 
If, however, we do not wish good to what we love, but wish its good 
for ourselves (thus we are said to love wine, or a horse, or the like), it is 
love not of friendship, but of a kind of concupiscence. For it would be 
absurd to speak of having friendship for wine or for a horse. 

However, a well-wishing does not suffice for friendship, for a certain 
mutual love is required, since friendship is between friend and friend, 
and this well-wishing is founded on some kind of communication. 

Accordingly, since there is a communication between man and God, 
inasmuch as he communicates his happiness to us, some kind of friend- 
ship must needs be based on this same communication, of which it is 
written (I Cor. 1, 9): God is faithful: by Whom you are called unto 
the fellowship of His Son. The love which is based on this communica- 
tion is charity; wherefore it is evident that charity is the friendship of 
man for God. (S.T. II-I, 23, 1¢) f 


Because of the infused virtue of charity, man, by his will, is 
united to his supernatural, ultimate end, God. By reason of this vir- 
tue the human will, because of the elevation this habit effects, is 
proportioned to, harmonized with, ordered to God as man’s beati- 
tude, As a result, man can now not only freely will this concrete ob- 
ject, God himself, but he can also will acts by which he can make 
progress toward the possession of God. 

Implied in this conclusion is the assertion that charity is, in the 
terminology of St. Thomas, the form of all moral acts and virtues. 
We need to see what this means in order that we may understand 
the excellence as well as the role of charity in the life of man. 

We know the role the will plays in human acts. This has been 
the purpose of several sections of our study (Chapter III of Prob- 
lems in Ethics; and the introductory section of the present chapter), 
but a few words of review will be profitable. 

A moral act proceeds from the will with knowledge of an end. 
Knowledge of an end or good is required, but it is the will by will- 
ing the known good that brings the moral act into being. However, 
no moral act is produced by the will unless there be the act of love, 
that act by which the will orders or adapts itself to the good or the 
end. Love, then, gives direction to the will in its willing the end, as 
well as in its willing all other acts that are means to the end. In a 
word, it is the will, by its act of love, that gives form to man’s moral 
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action. Let us observe that the word “form,” in the mind of St. 
Thomas, does not here mean formal causality. The moral form is 
nothing but the voluntary ordering of the moral act, the moral 
reality, to the ultimate end. 

Just as the will by its act of love directs all moral actions to 
their ultimate end, so the will, elevated to the supernatural order by 
charity, by its act of love directs all acts, and consequently all virtues, 
to the supernatural end of man, the possession of God in the Beatific 
Vision. 

In the act of caring for a patient, a doctor, for example, at the 
same time can earn his living, perform his professional duty, pay a 
debt due in justice, show his pity, do an act of charity toward his 
fellow man, and also perform an act of loving God for himself alone. 
The doctor's act contains a great complexity, particular specifications 
arising from the diversity of objects; nevertheless it is a single act of 
the will, of supernatural charity. All are willed as a whole, and no 
single one of them would be willed unless the last, the love of God, 
were willed, It is this act of love that sets all the others in hierarchial 
order and thus unifies them, drawing them all into its own finality. 
Charity gives moral direction, form, to all moral acts, gives the rea- 
son why these acts are means to man’s supernatural end. St. Thomas 
writes: 

In morals the form of an act is taken chiefly from the end. The reason 
for this is that the principle of moral acts is the will, whose object and 
form, so to speak, are the end. Now the form of an act always follows 
from the form of the agent. Consequently, in morals, that which gives 
an act its order to the end, must needs give the act its form. Now, it is 
evident, in accordance with what has been said (a.7), that it is charity 
which directs the acts of all other virtues to the last end, and which, con- 
sequently, also gives the form to all other acts of virtues: and it is 


precisely in this sense that charity is called the form of the virtues, for 
these are called virtues in relation to informed acts. (S.T. ILII, 23, 8c) 


It is charity that directs the acts of all other virtues to the last 
end. This is true because the will is elevated by charity and it alone 
attains man’s end, whereas the other virtues only attain the means, 
and these means are truly good only insofar as they are ordered to 
man’s ultimate end. (S.T. I-II, 23, 7¢) Wherefore, among the theo- 
logical virtues, as well as among all virtues, charity holds the highest 
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place both in the order of finality as well as in the order of ef 
causality. The reason again is that the influence of the virtue of ¢ 
ity on the virtuous acts consists in an informing, wherein cha 
gives these acts, really and intrinsically, their supernatural moral 
fection, that concrete moral form, by ordering them to its own 
Charity is called the form of all virtuous acts, not because it is 
exemplar or essential form, but because it is an efficient cause, inso 
far as it sets the form on all. But in commanding and moving, cha 
ity, as an efficient cause, is completely subordinated to a final causal 
ity, because it moves the other virtuous acts to its own end. 

The nobility and primacy of charity among the virtues is fit 
tingly expressed by St. Thomas: 


Among the theological virtues themselves, the first place belongs to thal 
which attains God most. Faith and hope attain God indeed in: 

as we derive from Him the knowledge of truth or the acquisition of good 
whereas charity attains God Himself that it may rest in Him, but no 
that something may accrue to us from Him. Hence charity is more 
cellent than faith or hope, and, consequently, than all the other vi 
(S.T. ILII, 23, 6c) 


g 


Love of Creatures 


Without charity, man, however rightly he may be disposed 
ward other matters, has no power of moving toward his ulti 
beatitude. If man lacks charity he is unable to act supernaturally | 
to possess supernatural virtues. Without such acts and virtues 
moral life of man is actually without purpose. Hence it is no idl 
word to say that the first and most fundamental obligation that thi 
moral law imposes on man is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy Goe 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and first commandment.” ( att 
22:37) 

This love means that God must be loved for himself and n0 
because he is good for man. If, in fact, man were commanded to lov 
God precisely because God is good for man, it would follow tha 
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God is subordinated to man’s good. But it is repugnant to the order 
of being that God, the end of all things, should be subordinated to 
any other being. God is the end of all creatures, the perfect good of 
all creatures, and just as all things love their own perfection simply 
because it is their perfection, so God should be loved for himself. 
(S.T. II-II, 27, 3c) 

But we should note that to love God for himself does not 
mean, at least in this life, that we must love with the utmost in- 
tensity or emotions of the appetite. The intensity of the will’s love 
for an object depends both on the adequacy of one’s knowledge of 
the object and on the presence of an accompanying drive of the 
sense appetite toward the same object. Thus a man’s most intense 
love is for a fellow man—a wife, a child, a parent, because he can 
know them immediately and they can powerfully appeal to his sense 
knowledge. God, on the other hand, a noncorporeal being, does not 
appeal to the sense appetite. Hence, it is only the will, guided by an 
indirect and imperfect knowledge, that loves God. However, when 
God is presented to the will by an intuitive knowledge, man will 
love him with an intensity almost incomprehensible at the present 
time. 

God, being the infinite and ultimate good or happiness for 
man, loves man and wills to communicate what is his to man. Man, 
then, must love God as his ultimate good and will to give to God 
what is his. Now this same love of charity that man is bound to 
have for God must extend to all creatures. 

All men must be included in this love of friendship that each 
man should have for God, because all men share in the friendship of 
God. All men participate in the same rational nature whereby they 
are images of God; they all share in diverse degrees in the goodness 
of God, but above all they share in the supernatural gifts of graces 
and are ordered to the same supernatural common good, God. Just 
as God must be loved in charity because he is man’s happiness, so be- 
cause all men share in this happiness they must be loved with the 
love we have for the ultimate end. (S.T. I-II, 25, ic) This is the rea- 
son why the second of the great commandments is, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. 22:39) 

There is, then, a hierarchy of order in the love of charity. Ob- 
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viously, God, as the ultimate happiness of man, must be loved b 
man more than he loves himself, because God is the greatest and 
fect good and in comparison with him man and all that he has is 
very imperfect. Moreover, God is the common supernatural good of 
all men, so a man is bound to love him more than any created be- 
ing. A citizen, for example, in his status as citizen must love the 
common good more than a good that is peculiar to himself. In 
manner, man, who is in divine fellowship with other men who are 
striving to attain the common supernatural good, must love this 
common good more than his individual good. (S.T. I-II, 26, 3¢) 

A man is also bound to love God more than he loves any of 
all of his fellow men. This is almost a truism, because since God i 
man’s greatest good, and men are only sharers in this good, God i 
more lovable than man by reason of his greater goodness. (S. 
ILII, 26, 2c) From this it would seem to follow that man ought to 
love his neighbor as much as he loves himself, because all are sharer 
in the divine goodness. Moreover, does not the second great com 
mandment imply this? Is this not the implied meaning of the 
called golden rule: “Do unto others, as you would have them «€ 
unto you?” The answer is no. The reason is that each man is unit 
to God by divine charity, and as a result of this union with God 
partakes of the goodness of God, along with his fellow men. All 
therefore, are partners in a fellowship or a society of those who 
loved by God with the love of friendship. Now the union of man wil 
man in such a fellowship is less than the unity of an individual 
with God in the love of charity. Hence man must love himsel 
more than he loves his fellow men because this good in which 
participates by reason of charity is greater than the good that is 
by reason of his fellowship with men. In proof of this St. Thom 
says that no man should commit a moral evil that would deprive 
of his share of happiness in order to prevent sin in his fellow 
(S.T. I-II, 26, 4c) 

The virtue of charity includes many more objects and pe 
than are here mentioned. We shall not discuss these, but say 
the order of charity man is bound to observe toward all is based 
of all on the degree in which creatures are ordered to the di 
goodness, then on the natural degrees in which creatures are relate 
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to each individual man who is united to God by divine charity. A 
husband, for example, should love his wife more than he loves his 
parents. 


Love and Justice 


This charity of love and justice is, of course, a spiritual love, 
and a love that is the result of a supernaturally elevated intellect 
that knows a supernatural good for man, and a will that is elevated 
to love such a good. Because this love of charity is a spiritual love, we 
must distinguish it from the love of the emotions, which is a sensi- 
ble love. It is true, as we have discussed (Problems in Ethics, p. 84), 
that sensible attraction or love of a sensible object does aid man’s 
spiritual love of the object; it intensifies it because man’s sense and 
rational powers are in complete unity in such a circumstance, but 
sensible love is not an essential part of spiritual love. The moral 
law obliges man to have a spiritual love for his fellow men, but it 
makes no positive demands on the sensitive appetite, because this 
is not wholly under the control of the will. Negatively, however, the 
moral law forbids such sensible love that will proximately conduce 
to moral evil. Man’s sensible attraction or aversion to a sensible ob- 
ject must be ruled by reason, so that he will not offend against his 
fellow men. 

Reason, at least when it is enlightened by the divine light of 
faith, recognizes that all men possess the same goodness, the same 
fundamental excellence, the same ultimate happiness, as facts of ex- 
istence, Since man must love himself because of the excellence of his 
nature and his ultimate end, he must accord his fellow men a love 
that is like to his love for himself, a love that is befitting the dignity of 
human nature and the final happiness of all men. 

This love requires at the very minimum that man perform acts 
of justice, but greater love than this is required. Man should have a 
love of charity, which goes beyond the demands of justice because it 
is motivated by friendship, kindness, and thoughtfulness of others. 
(S.T. ILII, 23, ad 1) Justice is limited to the impersonal—as it were, 
to the giving to another as another what is his due—to the absolute 
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requirements of basic human equality. Charity, on the other hand, 
extends to another as oneself, it expands the person to the fullest 
scope by intimately uniting him with another in a union so close 
that the person who loves radiates, gives his own goodness to oth- 
ers. He is understanding of others, quick to detect their wishes and 
eager to fulfill them, ready to make sacrifices for others, disposed 
to help others, generous, full of compassion, kindly, ready to pardon | 
wrongs done him, always prepared to help others to secure their hap- 
piness and to delight in the happiness of others. Because of charity, 

in a word, a person gives to another what he finds good in himself 
and what he desires as good for himself. 

Charity also enlightens the mind of a man and makes him ap- 
preciative and responsive to the most precise and minute demands of 
the moral law. And even more, it causes him to be attentive to the 
invitation to a more positive and perfect life that God’s love for him 
extends to him, and causes him to comply with these demands in 
an ever-increasing manner because they are, he knows, a manifesta- 
tion of God’s goodness with which he wishes to be more and more 
identified because he loves. 

But, whatever we may say that charity causes a man to do, it is 
always, in all its several orders (whether it be toward God, ourselves, 
or our fellow men), directing man toward good for its own sake. — 
And it is a good that is ultimately or fundamentally identified 
with God, because charity loves the good for itself precisely because 
it is a good that is God himself. It is charity, therefore, that causes @ 
man’s moral being to grow because it inclines him to and unites him 
with his ultimate good and perfection. By giving direction to, or har- 
monizing him with his supreme good, charity has a positive influ- 
ence upon his activity because it causes him to will the good and so — 
completes his own being in God. All acts and virtues of man are, in 
fact, instruments of charity. When the other virtues are considered 
or practiced independently of charity, they lose some of their qual- 
ity of virtue, for they do not of themselves direct man to the good 
of man (S.T. I-II, 25, 7¢), and they lead to a negative, exterior MO- 
rality, which would insist on the avoidance of evil rather than the 
practice of good. 

What would become, for example, of the virtue of temperance 
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and chastity without charity? They would have no other role than 
that of restraining the concupiscible power, but they would never 
lead to a life of abstinence and virginity and a joy in living both 
lives. Without charity the intellectual virtue of prudence easily be- 
comes overly cautious for one’s own good, and fails to understand 
the audacity and even the risks of those who love God for himself. 
What would fortitude be if divorced from charity? It would verge on 
the cold, submissive hardness of the Stoic. Because of charity there is 
a vast difference between a Marcus Aurelius and a St. John the Bap- 
tist or a St. Thomas More or countless others who died, not be- 
cause they had to submit to an unreasonable and pitiable fate, but 
because they were in love with a religious faith, because they desired 
to prove their love for a great moral good. Does poverty, without 
charity, discover any more than want and misery? Does obedience, 
without charity, find anything more than restraint and tyranny? If 
justice is outside the motivation of love it can experience nothing 
more than the fearful demands of rights because it wants the same 
for itself. What would religion mean without charity except a rec- 
ognition of the infinite distance between God and man and the fear- 
ful subjection that man must give to God? It seems that all the 
virtues and their connected virtues would assume an exteriority of jus- 
tice if they were separated from charity. They all assume a rigidity, a 
constraint on the individual person, imposed from the outside rather 
than a joy that comes from the communion with God, the author and 
end of all goodness. 

Charity causes all the virtues to be more perfect than they are in 
themselves, causes them to produce acts that, if left to themselves, 
they would not perform. It does this by directing them to an end 
they have not of themselves, a supernatural good, God. St. Thomas's 
opinion about charity's causality in relation to the other virtues is 
well worth reading: 


Virtue is ordered to the good. Now the good is principally an end, for 
things directed to the end are not said to be good except in relation to 
the end. Therefore, just as the end is twofold, the last end, and the 
proximate end, so good is twofold, one, the ultimate and universal good, 
the other proximate, and particular. The ultimate and principal good of 
man is the enjoyment of God, according to aie 28: It is good for me to 
adhere to God, and to this good man is ordered by charity. Man’s second- 
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ary and, as it were, particular good may be twofold: one is truly good, 
because, considered in itself, it can be directed to the principal good, 
which is the last end; while the other is good apparently and not truly, 
because it leads us away from the final good. Accordingly it is evident 
that simply true virtue is that which is directed to man’s principal good; 
- thus also the Philosopher says (Phys. VII, 3, 246a, 13; 246b, 23) that 
virtue is the disposition of a perfect thing to that which is best; and in 
this way no true virtue is possible without charity. 

If, however, we take virtue as being ordered to some particular end, 
then we may speak of virtue being where there is no charity, insofar as 
it is directed to some particular good. But if this particular good is not 
a true, but an apparent good, it is not a true virtue that is ordered to 
such a good, but a counterfeit virtue. As Augustine says (Contra Julian. 
IV, 3), the prudence of the miser, whereby he devises various roads 
to gain, is no true virtue; nor the miser’s justice, whereby he scorns the 
property of another through fear of severe punishment; nor the miser’s 
temperance, whereby he restrains his desire for expensive pleasure; nor 
the miser’s fortitude, where as Horace says, “he braves the sea, he crosses 
mountains, he goes through fire, in order to avoid poverty” (Epist. lib. I, 
ep. 1, 45). If on the other hand, this particular good be a true good, for 
instance, the welfare of the state, or the like, it will indeed be a true 
virtue, imperfect however, unless it be referred to the final and perfect 
good. Consequently, no true virtue is possible without charity. (S:T 
ILII, 23, 8c) i 


Because charity unites man with God and causes him to be con- 
cerned, not about himself but about the good of God, it also causes 
man to be attentive to and interested with the goodness of God that 
is found in his fellow men. Consequently, charity makes various de- 
mands on each man in his dealings with his fellow men. 

Obviously, we must not hate our fellow men: hate is opposed to 
love. All men participate in the goodness of God insofar as they pos- 
sess the nature and dignity of a human person and they possess the 
same supernatural destiny. As we must love the goodness of God for 
itself, so we must love the participation of it as it is in man. Hatred 
is not a passing act of anger, nor is it a feeling of dislike for a person. 
Hatred is a deliberate wish to do another person harm, a deliberate 
rejoicing in an evil that befalls another, a deliberate act by which we 
injure another. 

Because hate for another human being is wrong, does it follow 
that we must love sinners? Sinners are men who have received from 
God a human nature by which they are able to obtain happiness, 
fellowship with God. For this reason we must love sinners in,charity. 
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But the guilt they have incurred by their sin is an obstacle to happi- 
ness and therefore opposed to God, and must be hatred. (S.T. H-I, 
25, 6c) 

Must love of charity for our fellow men extend as far as our 
enemies? Since enmity in another is evil, we must, of course, hate it. 
But, again, because those who are enemies are men, we should love 
them. (S.T. III, 25, 8c) This love must be the interior act of love, 
but it need not, generally speaking, be externally manifested to an 
individual enemy. However, there are external manifestations of 
charity for all men, such as praying for all men. We must include our 
enemies in these. But we are not obliged to show our enemies the 
special signs of love we reserve for particular persons. T'o offer such 
signs belongs to the perfection of charity to which we are not bound 
except when these would be required to assist our enemies in serious 
temporal or spiritual need. (S.T. H-II, 25, 9c) 

We would be morally wrong, for example, if we refused to 
speak to another because the other has insulted us. Such a refusal 
would mean a desire to do harm to another because he has done 
wrong. We would likewise be morally wrong, as a nation, if out of 
hatred for the German people—against whom we have in the re- 
cent past fought two wars—we would reduce them to a permanent 
state of servitude, But to avoid an enemy because of a well-grounded 
fear of recurrence of injury is merely prudence and self-defense. To 
refrain from showing him the ordinary marks of fellowship is wrong, 
unless by refraining we would check his enmity. Finally, it is not 
contrary to charity to take legal action against an enemy. 


Peace an Effect of Charity 


Commonplace in contemporary society are books, articles, pro- 
ceedings of conventions, and panel discussions with the theme de- 
scribed variously as “Peace of Soul,” or “Peace of Mind,” or “The 
Power of Positive Thinking.” How can we overcome our tensions, 
Or acquire mental serenity, or secure freedom from inner conflicts? 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, medical doctors, counselors, ministers, 
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and priests are all acquainted with people who have problems, 
whose solutions, they know, can be found in being at peace with 
themselves or with others. Although this seems to be a contemporary 
problem—perhaps it is in its frequency or intensity—St. Thomas of- 
fers at least one solution for finding peace: the theological virtue of 
charity. 

There is no peace, of course, where there is conflict and disor- 
der. Conflict may exist between states, between men, between man 
and God, or even within an individual man. Destroy the conflict 
and introduce order; then peace will come. 

Charity, the love of friendship with God, in its perfection in 
the next life is immediate union with God in the Beatific Vision. In 
this state man will clearly know the supreme truth and enjoy the per- 
fect good. As a consequence there will be perfect harmony between 
knowledge and desire, a perfect conformity of will to reason, and 
man will be perfectly ordered, rightly subordinated to God. Be- 
cause peace is the awareness of rational order, many will enjoy per- 
fect peace when they enjoy the Beatific Vision. 

In this life, charity is possessed in an imperfect state. As a con- 
sequence, charity is a cause of peace, but imperfectly so, and thus the 
degree of peace is proportionate to the intensity and stability of 
charity. 

Every man is conscious, now and then, of a “tension,” a conflict 
between what he would “like” to do and what he “ought” to do. It 
varies in intensity from time to time. But no matter the degree, 
peace within him is absent. And it is absent precisely because his 
sense appetite, his sense love and enjoyment of a sensible good, is 
contrary to his rational appetite, his will to love and enjoy a rational 
good. Then, too, man may experience conflict within himself be- 
cause his will is inclined to two or more goods that he cannot have 
at one and the same time. A man, for example, may want to keep 
the money with which he wants to pay his taxes, Or finally, there 
may be conflict between two or more men, because each desires 
something that is contrary to the desire of the other. 

Such conflicts are resolved by charity. If a man tries to love God 
by the love of friendship, all his desires will be directed to one ob- 
ject, God. If he includes all his fellow men in this love he will be 
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desirous of fulfilling their wills as his own, which is in accord with 
the will of God: 


Peace implies a twofold union. The first is the result of one’s own 
appetites being directed to one object; while the other results from one’s 
own appetite being united with the appetite of another: and each of these 
unions is effected by charity. The first, insofar as man loves God with 
his whole heart, by referring all things to Him, so that all his desires 
tend to one object. The second, insofar as we love our neighbor as our- 
selves, the result being that we wish to fulfill our neighbor's will as 
though it were ours; hence it is reckoned a sign of friendship if people 
make choice of the same thing (Nic. Ethics IX, 4, 1166a 1-10), and 
Tully says that friends like and dislike the same things (De Amucitia). 
(S.T. III, 29, 3¢) 


As a matter of fact, it is this charity of love that is or can be 
the only cause of world peace. Wars arise because of a difference of 
opinions about a state’s well-being. It is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to understand how opposing warring states are both right. There 
cannot be a conflict of rights (cf. Chapter V). Such conflicts arise 
because someone is not judging reality correctly. But if all men loved 
God with the love of friendship, then prejudice, blindness or igno- 
rance, self-interest, and so on, which are causes of hatred, would not 
lead to war. The love of friendship for God, charity, in its perfect state 
causes every man to love goodness where he finds it. Such love destroys 
hate between men because each man sees in every other man good 
will, love of God. There is no conflict between men who love God 
because God is good. 

However, no one achieves perfect charity in this life: no man is 
so selfless that he loves God for himself alone. Differences of opin- 
ions and interests among states will arise. But these differences 
would not cause war if the men of the several states possessed love 
of friendship. Justice, of course, helped by international conferences, 
organizations, courts, and police forces, advances the cause of world 
peace, but it is not sufficient. Justice alone will not allay the jealous- 
ies, envies, suspicions, and prejudices of men. Men need more than 
natural justice for mutual understanding and cooperation. Only su- 
pernatural motives can move men to peace. This is the work of char- 
ity. It brings men to a unity of wills, which is peace. But as a 
prelude to such unity among men, charity must and does, first of all, 
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cause peace within man himself. Charity does not displace justice 
nor any of the world organizations formed in the hope that justice 
will exist between states; it gives a new direction, a different appre- 
ciation of the dignity of all men. St. Thomas gives his opinion about 
the meaning of peace. That it is the result of charity he has no 
doubt, as we have seen from the last quotation. His opinion on peace 
is expressed as follows: 


Peace includes concord and adds something to it. It is true that wherever 
peace is present, concord is also there. However, if we define ; cace in 
its strict sense, peace is not present when there is concord. 

Concord, strictly speaking, is between one man and another, insofar 
as the wills of various hearts agree together in consenting to the same 
thing. Now the heart of one man may tend to different things, and this 
in two ways. First, in relation to the different appetitive powers. An €x- 
ample: the sensitive appetite tends sometimes to that which is opposed 
to the rational appetite, according to Gal. 5, 17: The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit. Secondly, insofar as one and the same appetitive power tends 
to diverse objects of appetite, which it cannot obtain all at the same 
time. There is, then, a conflict between the movements of the appetites. 
Now the union of such movements is the essence of peace, because man’s 
heart is not at peace as long as he has not what he wants, or, if hav 
what he wants, there is still something else which he wants and which 
he cannot have at the same time. On the other hand this union is not 
essential to concord. Concord means union of appetites among vario! 
persons, while peace means, in addition to this union, the union of the 
appetitives in one man. (S.T. II-II, 29, 1c) 


Conclusion 


It is charity, then, that gives direction to, or forms all of man’s 
actions, makes it possible for him to love and enjoy, to aspire to 
and finally be united in perfect love with his supernatural and ul- 
timate good. Now the love of charity, like all loves, is hardly pos- 
sible unless one knows the object of his love. Moreover, love will in- 
crease the more one knows the object and the surer he is that the 
object is possible for him. Consequently, as St. Thomas points out, 
understanding, science, wisdom (of which we have spoken in con- 
nection with faith and hope) and counsel, as Gifts of the Holy Spirit 
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are infused to enlighten man’s reason and render him amenable to 
divine inspiration. Just as reason is aided by these gifts, so the will, 
by the gifts of fear, piety, and fortitude, is made readily responsive 
to the divine guidance. (S.T. I-II, 68, 4and 5) 
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and fortitude, 28 
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Flattery, vice, 113 
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need for, 30 
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sel, 310 
fear of God, 293 
knowledge, 294 
understanding, 294 
wisdom, 310 
See also Theological virtues 
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God, beatific vision, 4, 7, 290 
debt owed to, 166 
See also Religion 
Good counsel, and prudence, 18 
Goods, of body, 152 
“consumable and noncon- 
sumable, 189, 194 
of nature, 199 
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Government, forms of, 258 
Gratitude, 107 
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See also Virtue 
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Hatred, vice, 306 
Health, care of, 153 
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Honor, of country, 107 
of God, 117 
of parents, 107 
Hope, accompanying gifts of, 
295 
defined, 294 
purpose and object of, 295 
theological virtue, 292 
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Illness, hopeless, 135 
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200 
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mental, 152, 162 
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Intemperance, evil of, 45 
and vice, 59 
Interest on loans, 208 
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Irreligion, vice, 126 
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See also Right 
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65, 93 
equality of, 94, 102 
integral parts, 96 
and love, 303 
need of, 64 
potential parts, 106-109 
restitution, 105 
subjective parts, 97-101 
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Kant, Immanuel, 71, 77-81, 199, 
246 
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innocent man, 134, 147 
suicide, 132 
unjust aggressor, 139 
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Abortion 
Knowledge, as gift, 294 
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Lawyer, duties of, 283-286 
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Legal positivism, 74 
Legal practice (see Lawyer) 
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and temperance, 58 
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Lie, definition of, 172 
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kinds, 174 
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risk to, 155 
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See also States of life 
Locke, John, 199 
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cause of other evils, 61 
species of, 61 
vice, 60 
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Magic, vice, 126 
Magnanimity, 35 
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Man, social nature, 219-264 
Management of things, 180-218 
Marital society (see Marriage) 
Marriage, and birth control, 232 
and civil society, 233 
definition of, 232 
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elements of the contract, 
230 
indissoluble, 227 
monogamous, 229 
natural society, 224 
obligations in, 233 
purpose, 225, 228 
and religion, 231 
Martyrdom, act of fortitude, 31 
Marx, Karl, and communism, 
190. 
Material things, possession, 182 
purpose, 180 
Matrimony (see Marriage) 
Mean, of justice, 68 
objective and subjective, 68 
of virtue, 11 
Medical ethics, 279 
Meditation, act of religion, 119 
meaning of, 268 
Meekness, virtue of the strong, 
52, 61 
Mercy, an effect of charity, 304, 
305 
See also Clemency 
Mercy-killing, 135 
Military prudence, 17 
Miserliness, vice, 39, 113 
Moderation, in dress, 57 
in sports, 55 
in study, 54 
in work, 55 
vices opposed, 62 
Modesty, and temperance, 53 
vices opposed to, 62 
Money, 205 
Monogamy, 229 
Murder, 134 
Mutilation, definition of, 157 
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Nations, law of, 185 

peace among, 309 

war among, 142, 147 
Natural right, 76, 130, 170, 180, 

181, 183, 195 

Nature, pure, 241, 243, 291 
Negligence, vice, 22 
Nepotism, vice (see Piety) 
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Oath, act of religion, 122 
Obedience, part of justice, 107 
Oblation, act of religion, 122 
Occupancy, title to possession, 
199 

Offices (see States of life) 
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Ownership, public, 196 
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Pain (see Fortitude) 
Parents, 18 
and care of children, 225, 
227 
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Parsimony, vice, 39 
Particular justice; 99 
Parts of virtue (see Virtue) 
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honesty, 46 
irascible appetites, 26-28 
natural to man, 36 
shame, 46 
Passive resistance, and fortitude, 
49, 143 
Paternalism, in government, 247 
Patience, as feeling, 33 
as virtue, 35 
vices opposed, 39-40 
Patriotism, 107 
Peace, not without charity, 308 
and society, 222, 309 
of soul, 307, 310 
work of justice and charity, 
3077-319 
Perjury, vice, 127 
Perseverance, as feeling, 33 
as virtue, 37 
Person, meaning, 66 
source of rights, 66, 94, 148 
Physical force, morality, 86, 137, 
141, 142 
Piety, part of justice, 107, 233 
vices opposed, 112 
Plato, 42, 93, 95, 291 
Pleasure, and temperance, 42-44 
48 
Political prudence, 17 
Polyandry, 229 
Positive right, 72-79 
Possession, common, 184, 192 
defined, 182 
governmental 
189 l! 
limitation of right of pri- 
vate, 186, 195, 200 
natural right of private, 184 
187, 327 
private, 184 


regulation, 
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right, 183 
See also Communism, 
Titles to property 
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Practical judgment, 15-21 
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memory, 12 
understanding, 13 
Prayer, act of intellect, 120 
act of religion, 119 
and contemplation, 268 
defined, 120 
private, common, 120-122 
vocal, 121 
Precipitation, vice, 21 
Presumption, vice, opposed to 
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opposed to 
hope, 295 
Price, just, 205 
Pride, and humility, 54 
vice, 38 
Private good, 222 
Prize fighting, definition and 
morality, 141 
Problems, and cardinal virtues, 


theological 


grouping of moral, 2 

in moral conduct, 1 

in virtue, 3, 266 
Prodigality, vice, 39, 113 
Profits, business, 191, 204 
Professions (see States of life) 
Proletariat, definition of, 196 
Property (see Possession ) 
Prudence, and art, 8 
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and concealing of truth, 

175 
and conduct, 1, 24 
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defined as cardinal virtue, 7 
of the flesh, 22 
habit of right reasoning, 10- 
11 
in practical reasoning, 9 
integral parts, 12-16 
potential parts, 18-20 
root of all moral virtue, 10- 
11, 24 
subjective parts, 17 
vices opposed, 21-23 
Pusillanimity, vice, 39 
Psychoanalysis, and ethics, 3, 27 
Punishment, part of justice, 99 
Purity, 49 
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Quarrelsomeness, vice, 113 
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Rank, in distributive justice, 103 
Rape, vice, 61, 104 
Reasoning and ethical prob- 
lems, 1 
practical, 13 
Religion, acts of, 119-123 
defined, 116-118 
as moral virtue, 117, 129 
natural and supernatural, 
128 
natural virtue, 122 
not strict justice, 117, 129 
objective and subjective, 
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obligation, 123-125 
part of justice, 106 
and the state, 124 
vices opposed, 125-129 
Respect for persons, kinds, 109 
part of justice, 109 
vices opposed, 111 
Restitution, and lawyer, 284 
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tive justice, 105 
Revelation, 128, 292 
Right, and animals, 81 
conflict, 89 
definition of, 65 
to educate, 261-264 
elements, 81-86 
erroneous conscience, go 
and force, 71-74, 86 
and justice, 65, 77-81 
and Kant, 77-81 
and law, 66-67, 72, 81 
to life, 131 
and natural law, 78-81 
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objective and subjective, 
68-72 
and person, 66-67 
to possess, 182-184 
to secrets, 170 
of self defense, 137 
source, 66 
to strike (see Strike) 
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to use material things, 18 
to war, 143 
to work, 208 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 74, 
457 744 
Robbery, vice, 104 


Sacrifice, act of religion, 122 
Sacrilege, vice, 127 
Scandal, and moral integrity, 
163 
Secrets, definition of, 168 
kinds, 169 
obligation, 170 
professional, 169, 280, 285 1 
revealing, 171 
Seduction, vice, 61, 104 
Self-belittlement, vice, 178 
Self defense, 138 s 
conditions, 138-141 
and war, 142-147 
Separation, and marriage, 220, 
284 
Service, object of right, 102 
See also Wage contract 
Sex (see Temperance) 
Shame, as feeling, 46 
Shrewdness, and prudence, 14 
Simony, vice, 127 
Simulation, kind of lie, 178 
Small-mindedness, vice, 39 
Sobriety, 47 
Social contract (see Locke, 
Hobbes, and Rousseau) 
Socialism, criticism, 194 
defined, 193 
kinds, 193 
See also Communism 
Social justice, matter of, 102 
subjective part of justic 
101 
Social, morality, context of pos 
session, 195 
context of strike, 213 
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See also Justice 
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definition of, 219 

kinds, 224 

natural, 221 

See also Marital society 
Socrates, 131, 178, 29 
Solicitude for temporal, vice, 23 
Sodomy, vice, 61 
Sorrow, passion, 44 

spiritual, 119 

vice, 39-40 
Special ethics, method, 1-3 
Spinelessness, vice, 49, 52 
Spinoza, Baruch, 71 
Sports, 55, 56, 82 
State, causes, 237-240, 250, 251, 
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civil authority, 255-299 
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definition of, 254 
natural, 327 
of nature, 241, 243, 291 
perfect society, 240 
purpose, 246 
and religion, 124 
and society, 219 
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templative, 267-271 
defined, 266, 272 
law, 283 
medicine, 279 
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morality, 160-162 
Stockholder, 208 
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Strike, kinds, 212 

morality, 213-216 
Stubbornness, vice, 40 
Suarez, Francis, 254, 258 
Subjective parts of virtue, 4 
Suicide, defined, 132 

morality, 133 
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Superstition, vice, 112, 125 
Swearing (see Oath) 
Synesis, and prudence, 21 
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potential parts, 51-58 
primary object, 43 
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vices opposed, 58-64 
Tempting God, vice, 127 
Theological virtues, charity, 297 
faith, 292 
hope, 294 
need for, 291 
Tithes, act of religion, 112 
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Title to possession, definition 
of, 198 
kind, 198 ff. 
Totalitarianism, kind of govern- 
ment, 248 
Touch, and temperance, 43, 61 
Transplantation, morality, 158 
organic, 158 
Truth, concealing of, 175 
and justice, 108 
and speech, 165-167 
and temperance, 53, 58 
Truthfulness, defined, 166 
and justice, 108 
and lie, 172 
as a mean, 168 
obligation, 166 
vices opposed, 177-179 
See also Veracity and Truth 
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Understanding, part of pru- 
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Union, definition of, 211 
morality, 211 
purpose, 211 
teachers, 278 
trade, 211 

Use of things, 102, 133, 183 
consumable and noncon- 

sumable, 189, 194 
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Vainglory, vice, 39 
Value, in buying and selling, 
205 
determination of, 205 
of human labor, 209-211 
Veneration, and adoration, 121 
Vengeance, vice, 114 
Veracity, and justice, 108 
and temperance, 58 
vices opposed, 114 
See also Truth 
Vice, opposed to fortitude, 37-40 
opposed to justice, 111-114 
opposed to prudence, 21-23 
opposed to temperance, 58- 
64 
opposite of virtue, 31 
Vindication, part of justice, 108 
vices opposed, 114 
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Virginity, and temperance, 50 
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Thomas, 2 
divisions, 3 
grouping of moral prob- 
lems, 1 
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mean, 11, 21, 24 
meaning, 21, 288 
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and vice, 21 
See also Theological virtues 
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Voluntary (see Commutation) 
Vow, act of religion, 122 
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Wage, determination, 209-211 
just, 209 
Wage contract (see Contract) 
War, bombing, 147 
conditions of, 144-147 
definition of, 142 
just, 143 
kinds, 142 
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rights of, 143 
total, 149 
Wagering (see Gambling) 
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tion, 26 
mutual obligations, 230-234 
See also Marriage 
Will, cardinal virtues, 5, 288 
general, and government, 
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